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From the General Secretary 


Association members and subscribers are receiving, not many days 


apart, two Spring issues of the AAUP Bulletin, this the “regular” 
issue, and a slightly earlier one of practically equal length. This doubl 
issue is an important landmark in the Association’s history. In the two 
parts will be found nine reports of special investigating committees, a 
aponient by Committee A further developing and refining certain 


principles of academic freedom that were adopted at ~~ Association’ 


s 
Annual Meeting at St. Louis in 1956, a new stateme f principles of 
ac tic due process that has been approved by our anil and 


tl ciation of leges, a statement of policy regarding 
the nomic statu idemic profession, and several other docu- 


1 


at have emerged out of the recent work of Committee Z. These 
many statements and reports should receive the careful attention of all 


members of the Association, for they meses a clear indication of the 


portant activity in which the Association has been engaging in recent 

ar and he h +h, 4 and roorams 

years, and they set the pattern otf the ssociation s policies and programs 
and immediate future. 

analwe: the meaning n 1 mportanc thec 

ial analysis, the meaning and im iportance of these reports 


‘nts will be determined by the way in which the Association’s 


and more than 500 chapters respond to them and 


er em on their own campuses. The nine reports 
on « .d litional statement by Committee A, and the 


new A.A.C.- AAU Pp. statement on academic ¢ due process provide at 


once greater amplitude and sharper definition to principles already 


familiar. There is no longer, we trust, any reason for college faculties, 
administrative officers, or trustees to act in ignorance of the professional 


standards developed by this Association in its many years of dealing at 


kind of situation involving questions of academic 
freedom, tenure, and due process. The Ausedation’ s chapters, in al 


ticu 


close hand with every 


should make use of these new documents in evaluating pertin 
policies and regulations at their institutions, and in requesting administra- 
tive officers and trustees to pe changes in these policies and regu- 
lations whenever necessary to bring them into line with the standards 
1ere recommended. 

Coll ege and university presidents sometimes take the position that 
academic freedom and tenure cases arise so infrequently at their institu- 
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tions that they regard the formulation of careful institutional regulations 
as unnecessary and perhaps even undesirable. The nine reports of in- 
vestigating committees now published demonstrate beyond question the 
folly of this position. In almost every one of these cases, serious viola- 
tions of academic due process occurred because the institution in question 
either had no regulations and standards or had inadequate ones for use 
in a dismissal proceeding. Attempts to deal with unexpected academic 
freedom and tenure cases on an ad hoc basis almost always lead an insti- 
tution into a series of deplorable mistakes, as the nine reports clearly 
reveal. 

The Committee Z reports and statements herein published also pro- 
vide the Association’s chapters with an important challenge. If, for ex- 
ample, the proposal for the “grading” of colleges and universities on the 
basis of their salary practices is to be successfully carried out, the Associa- 
tion’s chapters must make vigorous and persistent efforts to implement the 
program at their institutions. The Association’s national officers, com- 
mittees, and Washington Office staff members will do their best to pro- 
vide information, assistance, and leadership in these matters, but no 
amount of activity at the national level is likely to bring tangible progress 
on a particular campus unless the Association’s members and chapter 
there are able and willing to provide on-the-spot pressures and programs 
for the achievement of the goals we have now set for ourselves. 

In the short time I have served the Association as its General Secre- 
tary, I have repeatedly encountered such statements by members and 
chapter officers as these: “Why doesn’t the A.A.U.P. do something 
about the salary problem?” “Why don’t you people there in the Wash- 
ington Office stop these unwarranted dismissals of teachers?” “Our 
Chapter almost never meets. Is there anything we can do to revive the 
Association on our campus?” Through its national agencies, the Asso- 
ciation has now been provided with meaningful policies and programs 
in both the academic freedom and economic status areas. There is now 
much for the Association’s chapters “to do.” The success or failure of 
these new undertakings will depend in large measure on how promptly 
and how vigorously chapters meet this challenge. 


Robert K. Carr 
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Scrutiny of Professors: 


Impact and Modification of Section 6-i 
(old 7-e) of the Industrial Security Manual 


By LOUIS JOUGHIN 


American Civil Liberties Union 


The Industrial Security Program administered t yy the Department 


of Defense in the interest of our nation’s safety is in several imp 
respects incompatible with the intellectual freedom which indie 
cherish, and, derivatively, with the concept they hold of 


themselves as 
persons with a prolessional charge and a professional status. Incom- 


patability does not, of course, necessarily mean hostility, or even total 
contradiction. It can embrace a degree of mutual understanding, and 


a modus vivendi to which at least some reasonable men will wish to 
adjust. 
What follows is an account of an attempt to convey to the defense 


authorities the opinion of teachers in higher education about a part of 


OF 
the security program which troubles them, and of the response made 
by the ee There is a concluding evaluation of the under- 


standing arrived a 


Il 


2 y between a security system and intellectual 
freedom results from an obvious difference between two important 


purposes in life. On the one hand, a chief aim of government is to 
protect the nation against its enemies, whether they be the hosts of 
foreign military power or secret—and sometimes treasonable—agents 


g le from within. The men in government 


charged with the responsibility of protecting the country must use their 
power and intelligence to forfend danger wherever it threatens. It is 


seeking to destroy the peoy 


meaningless, even foolish, to ask them to do their job less well in the 
hope that a relaxed defense would be more agreeable to persons who 
have other concerns. Actually, the only rational challenge to a defense 
system is one coming from persons who subscribe to a genuinely con- 
tradictory view of human affairs—those who reject nationalism outright, 
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or propose a religious transcendence of warfare.1 And these challenges 
are not the concern of teachers as a professional group. 

On the other hand, it is clear that many teachers are uneasy when 
confronted by the practices of self-preservation. The explanation is 
simple. It is that teachers value, above all else, the rights and modes 
of free intercourse in the realm of knowledge and inquiry. Their tra- 
ditional charge is to rise above both personal and group interests. When 
a teacher functions as a scholar, he has no immediate and practical 
interest in his own life or that of his nation. And the spouse who would 
in kindness remind him of his dinner, or the government which seeks 
to protect him, is for the moment something of a nuisance—an intrusion 
incompatible with the work in hand.? 


Ill 


The Industrial Security Manual is the chief public document which 
informs private contractors* engaged in goverment military and re- 
lated-activity work about their obligations to maintain appropriate se- 
curity. Most of the Manual, bg concerns itself with research 
designated as secret, the handling of classified information, and the 
clearance and control of personn mel engaged in such operations. Many 
of our institutions of higher learning have contracts which bring them 
under the regulations of the industrial security program; many staff 
members in those institutions are at work on military matters. And 


* See the Septerr 
College Board n icf 
of Defense as inconsistent with the peace pr 

* See the March 15, 1955 testimony of eo Bu 

Arts and Sciences, Harvard Universi ty, before the 


oF re of the nittee on Gi overnment Operatic ns 
Note Dean Bu statement of Harvard's position: 
“Except in of all-out war, it has been the historic policy of Harva 


e to the nation of open research in bz 
s in secret government research, 
istration of security clearances of 


University to 1asize the impor 
subjects ; for this reason we avoid 
we do not accept responsibility for 
kind. 


. . a university must concern itself with fun lamental questi ms, and it must 
be guided in all its decisions by a steady respect for scholarly ice and total 
freedom of inquiry. This means that a university will make its appointments with- 
out regard to some of the thi ings with which a security officer of the Government 
must naturally be concerned.” 

And, in addition, note Dean Bundy’s personal opinion: 

“In essence, what I wish to report is th at in its present form the security 
program of the Federal Government seriously conflicts with the best interes ts of 
the country, in that it creates needless confusion and fear, spreads 
beyond the range of reason, and tends to discou i 
sense of partnership which has so often distir s C 
American scholars and their Government since the days of Benjamin 


*“Private”—1.e., nonfederal. Such contractors, in higher education, include 

state and munici; al institutions as well as totally private colle es and universities 
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the regulations which control activity of this kind furnish the basis for 


re general regulations whicl 


1 have a force extending beyond the 
ae contract area and thereby affect all the staff of a contracting 


stitutic 


The contractor shall submit immediately to the security office of 
the cognizant Military Dep artment ... [when requested by the security 
office of the cognizant Military Department in writing, and stated to 
e needed in connection with an official investigation being conducted 
by an agency within the Dep artment of Defense, information available 
i his empl ryees working in any of 


ies, or sites at which work for a Military Departn 1ent is 


able concern to the 
ivil Liberties Union. 


The words “. . . information available to the contractor concerning any 
ared 


3 
a) 
3 
| 
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yees working in any of hi 


‘ 

e the thre open to gov scrutiny © 

I i Stall n rs mment de- 
ense wor! | t of Defens 

eventually placing t s E. Wilson 
in a letter dated Jur n these ex- 
changes are as follows 


1. The ACLU first asked this question : 


- of the State of X is, in one of its divisions by 


government, engaged in work for a Militar 
ity ubmit information to the 


versity be required to s 
ers of the teaching staff who have no connection 

vernment contract work ? 


The government made this reply: 


The question . . . would be answered in the affirmative if the infor- 
mation requested is needed in connection with an official investiga- 
tion.... However, I would expect there would be very few situations, 
if any, in which information about ‘members of the teaching staff wh 
have no cor nectic n of any be nd with the Government contract work’ 

rested in connection with an official investigation. .. . 


* The problem was first not ed by t he Northern Calif 

The rey 
irector, Resource 
n, Director, Off 
on was signed by th 

ym Committee, and Patrick Murphy | 


4 


utive Di rector. 


| 
2 
The Manual ( 
nual (text of } 
May 3. 195 
y 3, 1955) st 
5) stated, in 
1, In certs 
section 7-e, tl ee 
, that: 
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2. The Academic Freedom Committee of the ACLU felt that this 
reply did not settle its doubts about the impact of the Jndustrial Security 
Manual upon the general body of teachers in higher education. A de- 
tailed statement of the Union’s position was made: 


If . . . [we] understand this reply correctly, it means that reason- 
able administration of the regulation by reasonable men would seldom, 
or never, lead to requests about information about teaching personnel 
not engaged in classified activity. The ACLU is grateful for this re- 
assurance. But this reassurance does not dispose of our doubts as to 
the wisdom of the regulation itself as a security measure, or our objec- 
tion to the regulation itself as an infringement upon academic freedom. 
These are: 

(a) The regulation offers no assurance that information supplied 
by a teacher to his institution in pre wa with his academic position 
will not be transmitted by the institution to the government for judg- 
ment not relating to academic matters. The ACLU must assert again, 
as it has many times, that the legitimate concern of the government with 
national security does not give it the right to know anything it may 
want to know about anyone... . 

(b) The regulation offers no protection whatsoever against its 
misuse by an unreasonable person, or by anyone in an unreasonable 
fashion. Americans are accustomed to a government of law, not of men 
and not of discretion. Our citizens cannot rest content with a mere 
assurance that a regulation which can be unwisely used will not be so 
used. 

(c) Th e regulation offers no assurance that a teacher shall have 
knowledge of the transmitting of information about him, or an oppor- 
tunity to comment upon or supplement this information, or an oppor- 
tunity to challenge judgment upon this information. The whole pro- 
cedure can be one of secret investigation and subsequent undisclosed 
judgment applied to persons who have no connection with classified 
work except the accidents of site proximity and ordinary community con- 
tact with classified activity personnel. . . . 

(d) Academic freedom is itself an institution; it is the institution 
in which and by which society offers freedom to those persons chosen to 
serve it by working with ideas. The ACLU believes that this freedom 
is gravely limited by a regulation which presents the possibility of in- 
fringement upon freedom of belief and association. 


3. A further reply by the government did not in fact answer the 
basic points made by the Union. It was, however, suggested that “time 
may be of the essence in preventing serious compromise” of security ; 
the Union’s rejoinder was that the ordinary powers of industrial (and 
allied military) security officers are adequate for the meeting of emer- 
gencies, and that such crises hardly justify “unlimited power of requi- 
sitioning all institutional records.” The government also noted that no 
significant abuse under this regulation had appeared, although the pro- 
vision in question had existed since January of 1951. Here the Union's 
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swer was that one of the defects indicated was the very fact that there 
was “no way of knowing about erga action under the regulation.” 

4. The ACLU letter of June 25, 1956, addressed to the Secretary 
of Defense, called attention to the ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Cole case, just then decided; the Court held “that an employee can 
be dismissed in the interest of national security . . . only if he occupies 
a ‘sensitive’ position.” Investigation, the Union conceded, was a less 
vital concern than discharge, but it was observed that the Department 
of Justice had followed the Cole case decision by a statement that 
“Agencies have been directed not to use security procedures on any non- 
sensitive workers in the future.” he Union thought it reasonable to 
assume that this self-denying limitation would preclude eam mn 
of a private-industry, nonsecurity worker’s whole employment file.” 
The letter concluded with a reference to the Tenth Amendment: 


The government — which is not the nation, but only one instru- 

ntality of the peop a ry as legislative, judicial, and executive powers 
defined by law and limited by the Constitution. Beyond these powers 
the people are free. 


Thus, in June, 1956, the ACLU had completed its ex osition of the 
I 
general civil liberties—and specific academi lems which 


it believed to be raised by section 7-e of the Industrial Security Manual. 


The replies by Department of Defense officials offered assurance that 
no widespread scrutiny of the os fession had taken ae but they were 


not responsive in detail to the objections raised. Meanwhile the regula- 


tion was in force. Obviously, f further effort was called for. 


IV 


On July 26, 1956, Mr. Jerome D. Fenton, the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Security Policy in the Department of Defense, met 
with Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, General Secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors, and two ACLU officials, Mr. Irv- 
ing Ferman, Director of the Washington Office, and Mr. Louis Joughin, 
Assistant Director in the ACLU national office and executive officer of 
the Academic Freedom Committee. A general discussion covered the 
points already made. In addition: 

1. Professor Fuchs, speaking as General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, gave assurance dat | the matter was of genuine concern to teachers 
in higher education. 

2. Mr. Ferman, an attorney with a wide knowledge of government 
administrative regulations and practices, urged that the Department 
consider the danger inherent in the institutionalizing of investigative 
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practices to the point where they apply to large numbers of individuals 
when, in fact, such practices are needed only in exceptional cases. 
3. Mr. Fenton concluded the interview by noting that many of th 
sections of the /ndustrial Security Manual had grown over the years as : 
the work of many hands, and had sometimes achieved a rather omnibus 
quality. He promised that he would personally make a study of the 
whole history of section 7-e with a view to possible clarification. 


V 


A revised edition of the Manual (text of September 1, 1956) was 
released late in the year. Section 7-e had now become section 6-i, and 
read : 


The contractor shall submit immediately to the cognizant a 
office . . . [a] report on any employee working in any of his pla 
factories, or s tes where work for a Military Departme: at is being — 
formed and when the information is needed in connection with an official 
investigation of possible or probable ¢ rompromise of classified information. 
Such report will only be submitted when the written request of th 
cognizant security officer states the report is needed in connection with 
an official investigation. [Emphasis supplied.] 


Obviously, an attempt had been made to improve the language, but 


the meaning of the new regulation was not entirely apparent on its 
5 rt 


face. Consequently, the Union, in April, addressed further comments 
and questions to Mr. A. Tyler Port, who early in 1957 succeeded Mr. 
Fenton as Director of the Office of Personnel Security Policy. Mr. 


Port replied on July 3. This exchange of letters covered the following 


ground: 

1. The Union noted that the investigation covered by the regula- 
tion, previously unqualified as to purpose, was now restricted to on 
involving “possible or probable compromise of classified information.” 
Admittedly, wide discretion continued to exist in the word “possible,” 
but the more explicit definition would, in some degree, relieve fear of 
amorphous or undirected investigation. 

2. Whereas section 7-e had required “information available to the 
contractor,” the new section 6-i called for “a report.” The change 
appeared to offer the possibility of a significant difference in procedure, 
and the ACLU therefore posed this question : 


May we assume that (a) the contractor (college or university) will 
receive explicit guidance from the investigating officer with respect to 
the information which has relevancy to security, (b) the contractor may, 
in reporting, use his discretion with respect to furnishing raw data, and 
(c) the contractor may exclude from his report information which in his 
guided judgment is not relevant to security? 
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The Department of Defense replied: “The three parts to this ques- 
ion are answered in the affirmative.” 

3. Referring to the June 25, 1956 letter to Secretary Wilson, the 
ACLU raised again the question of further circulation of information 
received (or juc igment thereon) to other government agencies not 
concerned with security. The Department was asked whether it woul 


consider adding this restriction: “Access to such report will be restricted 


to the cognizant security office.’ 
Mr. Port, for the Department, replied: 
. . to insure that all facts are ascertained 


include staffs of other agencies or department 


you though, that the information developed 1 


who h ave “a need to ser am Thus the inf 


} 


4. Finally, the Union returned to its objection that the teacher did 


not know that he was being reported on. 


t=] 
nad andi > 
whether it would consider expanding the r 


1. 
>» Department was asked 


by adding this 


language : 


Upon receiving such report, the Department will instruct the con- 
tractor to furnish the employee with a copy of the report, unless in- 
vestigation would be adversely affected . . . The employees receiving 


such copy may transm lit to the Dey artment comment there: n. 
T hic cuocec rnmen 
oO this suggest , the government replied 


he Department of Defense sympathizes with the intent of the pro- 
posal but its use at the time aed in the invest igative process is 
premature to the extent that it would seriously compromise an investiga- 
wb since the persons involved i ibl 
i are the subjects of the investigation. Sh ld an in- 
on result in a suspension of a clearance* of an indivi dua , then 
l ciguteetie y to be heard is afforded. . 


VIF 


Other sections of the Jndustrial Security Manual, other parts of the 
*“A need to know” is one of th 
restricting classified information 
force, to restrict the power of 
persons. 


Mr. Port appears at this point to be discussing 


activity, whereas the ACLU was primarily concerned, i 1 
nonclassified personnel. The point pon not further argued because 
of the government appears to be so firm that it would apply 


a contractor. 
* Thus far this piece has dealt with a record of acti } 
the sections. I and ot this article offer furthe 
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government security program outside the area of “industrial” security, 
and the supporting legislation enacted by Congress—all of these elements 
in the security complex have a bearing on Section 6-i. Full orientation 
is obviously beyond the scope of this study. Nevertheless, some of the 
relationships require summary notice, if only for the sake of a pro- 
portioned view. 

First. The government security program can apparently be ex- 
tended about as far as those in c cha ange desire without their encountering 
successful challenge of its fundamental legality, provided that the 
regulations be reasonable: 


The war power of the National Government is the “power to wage 


war successfully.... It extends to every matter and activity so related 
to war as substantially to affect its conduct and progress... . It em- 
braces every phase of the national defense... .” Hirabayashi v. United 


States, 320 U. S. 81 at 93 (1943). 
At the same time the courts say that laws to raise a military force 


. must not limit the constitutionally protected individual liberties of 
the citizen to any greater extent than is reasonably necessary and proper 
to accomplish the important allowable ends of preserving the gh of the 
Government and the States.... Dunne v. United States. 138 F.2d, 137 
at 141 (1943). 
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Whatever the above sta 
relevance for the broad exercise o f major force than for the mere situa- 
tion of incompatibility with which we are concerned. These court 
opinions about the war power are more likely to be applied to the sudden 
seizure and internment of many thousands of persons, as provided for 
by the 1950 Internal Security Act, than to Section 6-i of the Jndustrial 
Security Manual. 

Second. Teachers in higher education should bear in mind that 
Section 6-i affects them as a relatively small group among the 3,000,000 
employees of the 22,000 contractors pres ently engaged in defense work.’ 

Third. The administration of the Industrial Security Program, in 
its main concern with employees for whom actual clearance is required, 
appears to have been conducted with discretion. Only 2931 “cases’ 
have developed between July, 1953 and February, 1957; of this num- 
ber only 886 resulted in denial or revocation of clearance. The un- 
disclosed number of individuals in defense-contract facilities who have 
been investigated, although not subject to clearance, must be quite small. 

Fourth. There is, however, disagreement in government circles 
about how far security measures should apply to nonclassified personnel. 


ean, they probably have more 


* Report of the [Loyd Wright] Commission on Government Security (1957), p. 
235. 
* Report . . . Commission on Government Security, p. 263. 
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The Butler Bill has for the past three years offered the threat of general 
screening of all persons having access to any part of a defense any. 
As recently as October, 1957, the Department of Defense seems to want 
such a law.' Contrariwise, the Loyd Wright Commission views such 
an extension as “objectionable and unnecessary.’ 

Fifth. It is a matter of serious concern that contractors are bound 
to all future revisions of the Manual, and that changes may be made 
unilaterally by the government. That is an over-all concern which has 
brought objection from segments of industry which have no agen fi 
educational interest. The American Society for Industrial Security, 
association of defense contractors, considers the unilateral feature to a 

“legally objectionable” and “immediately offensive.” The United Air- 
craft Corporation objects, and proposes bilateral modification of the 
Manual, arguing—from a civil management point of view—for — 
both to contractors and to their eugiey ees. The Loyd Wright Commis 
sion, however, meena the present arrangement. 

Sixth. Teachers should be aware that the whole Industrial Security 
Program calls for the -eaamegae of protective measures only by the 
government and its contractors. There is almost no suggestion that 
employees might have a right to responsibility in these matters. And 
there appears to be no recognition at a all that some classes of employees, 
such as professional men, believe that as individuals they have some- 


thing os the status of independent contractors—not subject to auto- 
matic delivery to government scrutiny because a contractor has defense 
business with government. 

Seventh. The Department of Defense does not appear to make any 
significant distinction between wasreselly nd other “industry” con- 
tractors. The Manwal and its regulations apply to all alike. The Loyd 
Wright Commission intadianied opinion on the desirability of a different 
manual for contractors in higher education. Most replies favored a 
separation, including 70% of the Small Business Administration Ad- 
visory Board.* But the Loyd Wright Commission advises against 
distinction. 


Vil 


The situation of which Section 6-i is the central component yields 
three relatively simple conclusions which touch on: 1—the security 


*See testimony by the Department before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on October 9, 1957 (New York Times, October 10, 1957, p. 7). The 
ficial testifying was Mr. A. Tyler Port, Director, Office of Personnel Security 
Policy (whose letter of July 3, 1957 is referred to above, pp. 204 and 205 

* Report .. . Commission on Government Security, p. 27 

*It is significant that the Commission’s Report, which often explores matters 
in some detail, presents no considered argument on this point; see pp. 317-18 
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program vis-a-vis the professional position of college and university 
professors, 2—the willingness of government to make a modest but 
significant change in its regulations, and 3—the direction in which 
further proper pressure should be exerted. 

When the war power of our government seeks to go beyond its area 
of primary control over the armed forces and Federal civilian employees, 
and to maintain security in areas of collateral defense activity, it very 

1aturally attempts to work through established nongovernmental sys- 
tems of authority. One available and universally accepted system is 
that of employer control over employees. There is nothing wrong or 


abnormal in government use of this mode of control. The Department 


Defense, on a grand scale, is —— availing itself of an existing 
pattern of economic order—just as the private puschaser of a major 


ap expects the c 


“security-tested” service man who will not make off with the silver. 


hant to send to his residence an honest, 


The available evidence indicates that up to this time the adminis- 
tration of the Industrial Security Program has been sensible and dis- 


creet. On the other hand, there is little to indicate that the program has 


attained any particular degree of refinement. Employers are employers, 
h 


whether they manufacture heavy machinery or administer institutional- 
ized intellectual activity. Employees of all kinds are simply employees. 


The lack of refinement in the program reveals a notable deficiency. 
One wonders what would happen if the Department of Defense were to 
become involved in security control of the women’s garment industry. 
Here, as a matter of history, the life of an industry is under complex 
apportionment of responsibility between ownership-mana; 
organized labor. If were to negotiate security 
only with the employe 

enter of power. 

And with further regard to universities—where a security arrange- 
ment does exist—the government has thus far been something less than 
well informed. The nucleus of power in a major institution o 
education, in terms of the educational function, is in the facu 
conceive and execute the operational program. Trustees as owners are 
charged with an important but limited function. Presidents and other 


administrators are distinguished and trusted colleagues but 


their part, perform functions which are both limited and of a service 
type. Consequently, for the government to deal only with admini 
in contractual relations betrays lack of knowledge about the realit 

university. It is bound to produce continuing friction. For a world 
authority in the field of biological mutations to discover that a uni- 
versity president is in a position to deliver part or all of his dossier to 


a security office lays a foundation for profound displeasure. From a 
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strictly practical point of view, government authority should consider 
the negative result of an accumulation of such displeasures. 
s a prelude to the second conclusion—that which embraces the 
A le to th d lusion—that wh 


modification made in the Manual—a personal observation is inescapable. 


From beginning to end, the officials of the Department of Defense « 


~ 
— 


strated every willingness to give serious study and consideration 
problem before them. Furthermore, the problem at all times was only one 


of informing, and there was none of the frustration which resul m 
inwillingness or inability to perceive the stand being taken. tly, 


every relation was marked by courtesy on the part of those 


last analysis, had the final say. These pleasant words are 


haw imr ant immlicatior Teach 
but they have a more , ienportant mplication. Teachers should 
perhaps examine their attitudes to determine whether something might 
not be accomplished by removing remaining traces of archaic intran- 


sigence in dealing with government officials 


The main accomplishment, clearly, is the obtaining of a statement 
indicating that discretion in the submitting of a “report” is to be lodged 
with the institution. This, in contrast to the previous possibility that 
a total “raw file” could be demanded. Let us consider the practica 
inal lications 

Under old Section 7-e, an istrator was free to submit a file 
containing an adverse decision on promotion, the story of a “faculty 
olitics” shindig, and a miscellaneous academic ju igment of a crapu- 


lot tu rmat tior ontract 
is nature. niormatnon availal le Oo the contract r” co ul 1iude 


all these irrelevancies, and there was the real f ibility that such « 
ractions could becgune part of a government file whi ch would ad- 
3 


versely affect an individual, perhaps at a later date when he was unc 


consideration for government employment. Under new Section 6-i the 
situation is different. Responsibility is properly established and the 
adminis ffici ton, for the contractor ie chareed with 
administrative official who speaks for the contractor is 5 eae with 


submitting a report relevant to security and nothing else. 
Finally, there are elements in the situation which call for further 
action, and fortunately, such action is both pri 
1. Within our colleges and universities, it is now in order for 
submitted to the government on personnel security matters shall cover 
lefined areas of information and s! ude a number of particularized 
file elements. 


1 from admin: ati arte 
faculties to reque est from administrations specific assurances that rep rts 


7 
excl 


With respect to government, it is now a simple matter to re- 
quest that contractors be informed of the fact that the requirement of 
ble” h 


information available” has been superseded by the requirement of “a 
hi 


report,” and that the implications of this change be set forth. 


3. It would seem that the discussion of Section 6-i has brought 
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matters forward to the point where the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the American Council on Education, and other 
appropriate organizations can request the government seriously to con- 
sider the desirability of a separate “University Security Manual.” Such 
a document would take cognizance of the fact that teachers in higher 
education are professional contractors in their own right and not rou- 
tinely “deliverable” as employees. And above and beyond the con- 
tractual situation, a separate manual would recognize the special pro- 
tection needed for those persons who bear the ultimate responsibility 
of exercising and inculcating freedom of the mind. 


Artinm Magistra W instoniensis 


I used to talk English real good, 

Taught it for years, and often there would 

Be arguments furious, unyielding, oh my! 

Between my uncouth-like pupils and I 

Till I was ready to simply faint, 

As to what’s a conjunction and what ain’t. 

That’s water over the dam now, but good! 

I’ve took up smoking, like a (clap-clap) schoolmarm should. 


Gerhard Wiens 
University of Oklahoma 
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Censured Administrations 


by the American Association of University Professors of the 
1¢ several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
generals y recog principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
iation, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
i co a8 Law Schools, the American Library Association (wah adaptations for 
, the American Political Science Associatios 1, the Am 1eTi i 

Teach E 


ional Education foal ciation, the whens co Western Divisions of the American 
€ 


hilosophical Association, and the Southe 


r membershi; 


eit their membership. This list is pub- 
he profession at large, and 
1ic freedom and tenure have been 


: placed on or removed from this 


pc sitions on the faculty of an institution 
forf 


n's al Mee i 
ogeth n the of censuring, are listed 


were published as indicated by the Bulletin 


(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of California Ap 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jeffers mn Medical Coll 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, 

North Dakota Agri 


llege April, 1956 
ng, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 


rr 


(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

Rutgers University April, 195¢ 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Temple University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, 

1, 

Catawba College April, 1957 
(Spring—April, 1957, Bulletin, pp. 196-224) 

Iniw lewad on 

University of Nevada April, 1957 
(Autumn, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 530-562) 
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institution on this list does not mean tl 
5 i either upon the whole of the institution hae mean that censure is eh 
a's upon its present administrati ‘ tion or upon the faculty, but specificall tae 
trative officer nd tt rm “administration” includes th 
th s and the governing t ncludes the admini 
affect the eligibili rning board of the institutior 
the eligibility of nonmemt stitution. This censure does not 
me. affect the individual rights of ou ; in the Association, nor does it ae 
ghts of our members at the instituti Goes it 
3 the Association who m in question, nor do 
whose administration is tt 
ustration is thus censured 
lished for the sol 
h purpose of imiorming ot 
the public that unsatisfactory go 
found t Com litions of 
und to prevail at these institution 
Pe ensured list by vote of the Associa ee iy 
hol iministrations, t 
below. Reports of i . 
ports of investigations 
stigations 
es t Chester State Teachers College (P Bee 
er liege ( Pennsylvania) 
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mber, 1939 
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Phe Ohio State University 
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Association Activity for the 
Improvement of the Economic 
Status of the Profession 


A major portion of this issue of the Bulletin is devoted to material 
looking toward the improvement of the economic status of the academic 
t=] 
profession. Four items appear in succession, the first being “A State- 
ment of Policy,” prepared by Committee Z and approved by the Council, 
) I ) PI 
which outlines significant policies and activities in five areas of economic 


planning for higher education. Some of the Committee’s proposals can 


be implemented immediately, and others are suggested for adoption in 
55 


the near future. In a letter of transmittal to the General Secretary, 
William A. Neiswanger, Chairman of Committee Z, states: 


This policy statement has been prepared under the assumption that 
faculties, in cooperation with administrators in colleges and universit 
and, where appropriate, with government officials, can do something 
constructive to rehabilitate and improve the economic status of the pro- 
fession. The formulation of suitable policies is a first step in a program 
of action which will enable the profession to aid in safeguarding an 
maintaining the quality of instruction during the period of expansion 
we are about to enter. 

Each institution will, of course, attempt to meet the problems con- 
fronting it and other institutions of higher learning in a manner con- 
sistent with its own educational responsibility, philosophy, tradition, and 
resources. Although these differ, all institutions will encounter certain 
common problems, “and the most critical of these will be recruit ing and 
retaining a qualified academic staff in the emerging period of intense 
competition for able personnel. 

Individual institutions cannot expect to protect their educational 
standards and maintain levels of staff competency consistent with the 
requirements of our era without substantial salary increases, the formula- 
tion of long-range salary plans, and the establishment of priorities for 
the use of limited resources in harmony with these objectives. This is, 
of course, recognized by many boards of trustees and administrators, 
and explains, in part, the substantial salary increases reporte ed « during 
the last biennium in Committee Z’s latest biennial‘ report, to be con- 
cluded in the Spring issue of the Bulletin. 


Chapters are requested to give publicity to this statement of policy, 
and to communicate it to administrative officers, boards of trustees, and 
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legislatures. Reprints will be available at the Washington Office. 
Chapters and conferences wishing guidance in implementing these policies 
will be sent detailed suggestions by the Washington Office on request. 

Immediately following the pony statement is the “Report of the 

Subcommittee on Standards of the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Profession,” which introduces the plan — by Professor 
Fritz deep member of the Council and Committee Z, whereby ad- 
ministrators, governing boards, and faculties of indi vidua i 
can rate their current and planned salary practices in terms o 
contained in a graduated scale of minimum salaries, arranged by 

academic ranks in seven grades. 

In an article entitled “Grading of Academic Salary Scales,” Pro- 
fessor Machlu P presents a full explanation of the new self-rating system, 
including a statement of the philosophy behind it. 

pee important contribution of Committee Z is the final report 
f Subcommi ittee Z-1 on the Biennial Salary Study, mentioned above 


in Professor Neiswanger’s letter. The preliminary report of this Sub- 
committee appeared in the Winter, 1957 issue. 

A continuing activity of C mmittee Z is the compilation of data on 
in salaries and “fringe benefits.” Professor Harold 
liversity of Louisiana, has accepted the responsibility 
aterial, which will appear regularly in the Bulletin 
as the first part of “Educational Developments.” 


From experience, observation, and discussion, I am convinced that there 
are basic skills and abilities widely useful and transferable from one field of 
work to ano {any men prepare for one career but shift with little or 
1er. Executives move from one kind of job to another— 
often with greater success than if they stick to one specialty. I have seen a 
number of perso ho were successful in teaching and research move easily 
to success in bt Consultants tackle probl ms with which they have 
little prior acquaintance and solve them readily. In my own experience, I 
have been amazed at the transferability of abilities and skills as I have 
lifted from one career to another and from one job to another. What im- 

various jobs have in common, 
pick up the special knowledge in a 


no handicap to anot 


presses me is how much the requirements for 


and how easy it is in m 


particular field. 


From an address at — ntal College, May 10, 1957 
by Theodore O. Yntema, Vice President (F inance), 
Ford Motor Company; by permission. 
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Economic Status of the Profession: 
a Statement of Policy’ 


The economic status of professors in institutions of higher edu- 
cation is now of unprecedented national importance. The level of 
faculty salaries and their relation to the financial rewards offered in 
competitive callings determine the quality and amount of higher educa- 
tion available to American youth. Colleges and universities are expected 
to improve the quality of instruction to meet the requirements of our era 
and, at the same time, prepare to receive the vastly increased number of 
students now in grade and high schools. 

During the past two decades, the financial condition of higher edu- 
cation has deteriorated, primarily because of inflation. The fifty cent 
dollar and low interest rates have reduced the value of prewar endow- 
ments by more than 50 per cent, and many governing boards and ad- 
ministrators have seen the purchasing power of new funds decline at a 
faster rate than they could be acquired. 

The result is that professional salaries in some 1800 institutions of 
higher learning have not increased as rapidly as the value of the salary 
dollar has fallen. Thus those who have responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the human resources of the nation have suffered a decrease in 
real income during an era of unprecedented advance and abundance. 

The loss of economic status by the profession has a direct bearing 
on problems of quality and expansion. Today in America, an academic 
career, honored and satisfying in other countries, lacks appeal for able 
young men and women who ought to be in the profession. It is not 
surprising that the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School has found the most crucial problem in higher education today to 
be the scarcity of qualified teachers. Quality cannot be maintained, much 
less improved under expansion, with existing economic incentives. 

The damage which society has done itself, unwittingly, in allowing 
the economic position of the academic profession and of higher learning 
to deteriorate must be repaired. In the process of rebuilding, students 


of the problem agree that priority should be given to the maintenance 


* Approved by the Council of the Association, November 16, 1957. This state- 
ment was submitted to the Council by Professor William A. Neiswanger (Eco- 
nomics), University of Illinois, Chairman of Committee Z on the Economic Status 
of the Profession. 
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of quality. Members of the President’s Committee say, for example: 
“If an unwelcome choice were required between preserving quality and 
expanding enrollments, then quality should be preferred, because it 
would do neither individuals nor the Nation any good to masquerade 
mass production of mediocrity under the guise of higher education.”” 

The restoration of the economic position of teachers is not onl} 
necessary—it is urgent. Good teachers cannot be trained or recruited 
overnight. Graduate students who start their long period of training 

1958 will not be ready for individual responsibility in college and 
university teaching until 1961 or 1962. The requirements of quality 
during expansion cannot be met by delay. 

In view of these considerations, the Council -_ the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors commends the following policies to all 
persons concerned with the future of higher education in this country. 
In particular, it calls upon the Association’s chap ters and state and 
regional conferences to work for the implementation of these policies: 

1. That the “absolute highest priority in the use of available funds 
be given to raising faculty salaries, with the goal of doubling the average 
level within 5 to 10 years, and with particular attention to increasing 
the spread between the bottom and the top of each institution’s salary 
structure.” This recommendation was first made to “every board of 
trustees, every legislature and all others responsible for academic 
budgets” by the President’s Committee. The American Association of 
University Professors supports it as a first and basic point in a program 


for the improvement and expansion of higher education in the United 
States. 
2. That administrative officers, governing boards, chapters of the 


Association, or faculty committees of all institution ns rate the minimum 
salaries prevailing in their institutions according to the ratin 
published in the Report of the Subcommittee on Economic A 
Although designed for the rating of 1958-59 minima, current (1957-58) 
scales of American institutions are found in all grades except AA, which 
is a 1960 target for present Grade A and B scales. 

It is hoped that this rating plan will cause more information con- 
cerning pay scales to be made public, and will stimulate those responsible 
for the quality of institutions to advance the salary scales to grades con- 
sistent with their aspirations. 


3. That long-range planning committees composed of faculty, or 


o 
Q. 
— 
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1aving faculty representation, be established in institutions now withou 
them. These committees should deal with the critical problems asso- 


* Second Report to the President, July, 1957, p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 6. 


* See the Subcommittee’s report in th is issue, pp. 217-18. See also “Gradin 


Academic Salary Scales,” by Fritz Machlup, in this issue, pp. 219-36. 
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ciated with the maintenance of quality and with expansion. Among these 
are: (a) the limit on the number of students to be enrolled, (b) the staff 
and space requirements for the planned number of students, (c) the 
budgetary requirements of planned salary increases and expansion of 
staff and facilities, (d) the priorities to be established among competing 
needs, (e) the extent to which the institution should continue to provide 
education at less than cost, and (f) the means of aiding the superior 
but needy student. 

4. That state or regional conferences of professors be organized 
in areas where conditions justify. They may be most useful in regions 
where publicly supported institutions with large expansion plans and 
low tuition rates are in competition with smaller, less well financed 
private institutions. The objectives of such conferences would include: 
(a) the encouragement of long-range planning in all area institutions, 
(b) pooling of information concerning institutional plans, (c) discover- 
ing incompatible plans, if any exist, (d) relating aggregate expansion 
plans in the area to the expected increase in the number of persons 
seeking higher education in area institutions, (e) exchanging informa- 
tion on tuition policy, (f) conserving the educational dollar by encoura 
ing and supporting the full use of existing institutions, (g) serving a 


liaison function between faculties and state commissions or oth 


ning groups in the area, (f) communicating with the administrative 
officers of area institutions, and (g) collecting data on higher education 


in er region, as needed. 
. That the following practices be followed in colleges and univer- 
elke: relative to the determination of faculty salaries: (a) the prepara- 
tion and announcement of a salary schedule, ‘(b) rovision for a meaning- 
ful annual audit and fiscal report on operations, and (c) provision for 
faculty consultation on the budget, either by 
institutional budget committees or through 


aculty representation on 
aculty budget committee 
created to advise with the appropriate officers and committees. 

This Association, its i committees, and local chapters offer 
constructive cooperation in the attainment of the objectives here stated. 


fa 
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In our view, the stakes are very high for individual institutions, for th 
students, and for the national welfare. 
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Report of the Subcommittee on 
Standards of the Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Profession 


In order to provide essentiz 


in colleges and universities, to facilitate comparisons of the salary situa- 


1 information on faculty salaries paid 


tion in different institutions, and to accelerate the adjustment of salary 
cales to the realities of the market for highly qualified academic per- 


sonnel, the Subc on Standards has developed a table of mini- 


hich the salary scales of apts institution car 


ated and am inctituts vz d tickly made 
rated, and Cor ny arisons among institutions simp! iy anc q uIcKiy mace. 


mum salaries by w 


ranks, while a major element in the measure o 


sally should be | 


and med salaries, the maximum salaries, the 
ry rank, and details on the rank structure 


ata on these as 


complications which such considerations would 
mmitte > to suggest th at at present niw emote 
mmittee sugge hat at present only a single 


table be used—-the minimums scales. 


Administrations of colleges and universities, local chapters of the 


American Association of University Professors, or faculty committees 


he minimum salary ec 


Scaces or Minimum Sacarties 1s Instrrvtions or Hicher Epvcation ror THE ACADEMIC 
Year 1958-59—Niwe Monts Basis, Speciriep Bewnerits Inciupep 


AA A B 


So 


Professor $14,000 $12,000 $10,000 $8750 $7500 $6250 $5250 
Assoc. Prof. 10,000 8,750 7,750 6750 6000 $250 4500 
Asst. Prof. 7,750 6,750 6,000 5250 4750 4250 3750 
Instructor 6,000 5,000 4,500 4000 3750 3500 3250 


er to compare the minimum salary paid with these tabulated 


ures, the sal: ot an appointment involving service of eleven months 
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ry 
should be reduce: olty two-elevenths. To the nine-month minimum salary 


hould be added the contributions which the institution makes toward 
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retirement and pension funds, including Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, to the extent that these contributions become vested 
in the faculty member and are not forfeited by him upon leaving the 
contributing institution. Likewise, contributions which the institution 
makes toward the premiums for group life insurance, hospitalization, and 
medical service insurance, or similar insurance plans of faculty members, 
may be counted, for purposes of the grading system, as a part of salary, 
provided the amounts paid by the institution on behalf of each individual 
can be definitely and unambiguously established. 

The announcement of a specific minimum salary scale implies a com- 
mitment on the part of the institution to pay no less than the announced 
minimum in every rank of that grade and to all persons in each rank. In 
order to allow for certain unusual situations, an exception may be made 
which involves not more than two per cent of the number of professors 
and associate professors teaching full time.’ 

Announcements of the over-all average salary (on a full-time 
equivalent basis and adjusted to a nine-month base) paid in 1957-58, 
and to be paid in 1958-59, will be a welcome addition to this basic rating. 

Local chapters of the Association are asked to forward to the Wash- 
ington Office copies of all announcements of minimum scales made by the 
administrations of their institutions, or determined by the local chapters. 

The Subcommittee looks upon this as but a necessary first step in 
developing salary standards for the profession. The information re- 
ceived from this initial step may lead to adjustments in the tabulated 
grade figures here presented, and to the development of more extensive 
measures of salary standards for future use. While the present proposal 
must be advanced as an experimental attempt to devise now a simple 
rating system for minimum salary scales, the critical problem of the level 
of academic salaries, and the current and prospective developments in 
the demand for and supply of academic staff personnel, make it imperative 
that these first steps be taken immediately. 

For a detailed discussion of the problems arising in this area of 
establishing salary standards, and of many aspects of the proposals here 
made, see the article, “Grading of Academic Salary Scales,” by Pro- 
fessor Fritz Machlup, immediately following in this issue. 


Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards: 


Francis M. Boppy (Economics), University of Minnesota, Chairman 
Racpx L. Boyp (Business Administration), Portland State College 
Eric W. Lawson (Finance), Syracuse University 

Fritz Macuvup (Political Economy), The Johns Hopkins University 
Wittarp L. THorp (Economics), Amherst College 


* See Professor Machlup’s explanation of exceptions, page 235 of this issue. 
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Grading of Academic Salary Scales 


By FRITZ MACHLUP 
The Johns Hopkins University 


A program for grading the faculty salary scales in institutions of 
higher education—chiefly, it is hoped, a self-rating system for these in 
stitutions—has been developed for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors by the Association’s Subcommittee on Standards 
of Committee Z on the Sistine Status of bes Profession. This pr 
gram was adopted in principle by the Association’s Council on November 
16, 1957. The present article’ offers ex; lenati ms of f the program which 
are not fully set forth in the brief report of the Committee which appears 


elsewhere in this issue, especially the philosophy behind the program, 


with the reasons for choosing poe a es and for rejecting 


some alternatives which at first may appear preferable 

The purposes of the pro gram can be formulated in various ways: 
to accelerate the adjustment of academic salaries to the heightened levels 
of national income per capita and, in saildiihes. of other professional 


incomes; to make it possible for institutions to compe 


qualified personnel that must be recruited if the demands for higher 
education in the next two decades are to be met; to safeguard th 


standards of the profession and the quality of higher education; or, in 
It 


| 
the most mundane terms, to raise faculty salaries as quickly as possible. 


The Association and the{Economic Status of the Profession 


There has been considerable activity on the part of individual chap- 
ters and regional groups of the Association relating to salaries and other 
economic benefits received by college and university faculties. In the 
past, the most conspicuous activity of the national organization has been 
the collection and publication of statistical data on the economic status of 
the profession, as an aid to chapters, administrators, and legislators in 
trying to secure higher financial compensation for the members of college 
and university faculties. More recently, chapters and conferences in 
increasing numbers have demanded greater activity on the part of the 
Council, the national committees, and the Washington Office in promoting 


1g 


*The author gratefully acknowledges the helpful suggestions and criticisms 
received from members of Committee Z and others, some of whom have given gener- 
ously of their time. 
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the material welfare of the members of the profession. The decline in 
earnings of college and university teachers relative to the earnings of 
members of other professions and occupations has become so marked 
that remedial action is urgent if continuing hardship to large numbers of 
scholars and lasting damage to the quality of higher education are to be 
avoided. 

Numerous proposals designed to secure improvements in the earn- 
ings of academic personnel have been advanced. Most of these pro- 
posals, unfortunately, are impractical or inappropriate. Among the 
measures proposed were the employment of “skilled organizers” and of 
“high-caliber public-relation experts”; “making national salary minimz 
a criterion of institutional accreditation”; launching special “investiga- 
tions” of the salary situations at institutions against which complaints are 
received, publication of the reports of the investigation committees, and 
possibly “censure” by the Association." Some of the proposed measures, 
if attempted, would be costly, would create ill-will and antagonism toward 
the profession, and might reduce rather than increase the capacity of 
institutions of higher education to secure the funds needed to pay in- 
creased salaries. 


A drive to increase faculty salaries will be successful only if i 
is combined with an increase in the funds available for salaries in the 
institutions concerned. Hence we must seek methods which can con- 
tribe to the raising of academic revenues along with academic expendi- 
tures ; which present governing boards at the same time with an incentive 
to increase salaries, and with a stronger incentive and improved oppor- 
tunity to secure the necessary funds, partly through reallocations of funds 
now at their disposal, partly through increases in tuition fees, partly 
through more effective appeals to their friends, alumni, and benefactors, 
and to legislators in the case of public institutions. This means that the 
approach should be of a sort that will invoke a favorable response from 
the providers of funds and will cause them to rally to the support of the 
institutions of their choice. The need is for programs that attract th 
sympathetic and active interest of the friends of the institutions and of 
the public at large. 


The Economics of the Present Situation 


The salaries of academic personnel have vastly deteriorated in re- 
lation to the incomes of other professions and of labor incomes in general. 
It has been stated authoritatively that, in order to secure an adequate 
supply of qualified scholars and teachers in institutions of higher educa- 

*A proposal of the Syracuse University Chapter involving censure of poor 


salary practices should be given credit for starting the evolution of the present 
plan for grading academic salary scales. 
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tion, academic salaries will have to be doubled during the next five or 
ten years. 

The forces of competition work in the field of educational salaries as 
they work in most other areas: they affect first the salaries of the mos 
transferable talents. Scholars in some subjects are easily emnaievibte 
into nonacademic positions: physicists, chemists, mathematicians, econo- 
mists, and experts in a few other r fields can readily move into well-paid 
jobs in industry or government, with the result that many colleges and 
universities have been compelled to meet competition ~~ raising salaries 
to teachers of these subjects. Such mobility and, therefore, such com- 
petition exist to a much smaller degree, if at all, with regard to teachers 
of most other subjects, especially of the humanities; the result is that in 
many colleges < and universities the salaries of scholars in these “impracti- 
cal” subjects ome seriously lagged behind. 

What holds for representatives of different subjects « 


or members of different age groups: older professors, whose trans- 


erability and mobility are naturally reduced, are sometimes victims of 
serious discrimination in salary. Institutions cannot help paying in- 
creased salaries to new teachers, whom they could not attract otherwise ; 


7 
but they can manage to keep some of the old members of the faculty at 
woefully low salaries. 


Not many institutions have established official salary scales which 


ly to their entire staff and rule out serious discrimination among 
teachers in the same ranks. Too many colleges and universities pay 
their teachers of Greek or French literature less than their teachers of 
physics or economics, and keep their old faculty members at salaries 
less than they pay to new appointees in the same ranks. 

In view of these discriminatory — at many colleges and uni- 
versities, neither average nor median salaries pa 1 can fully take account 
of the realities of the situation. In the average, ‘the poorest salaries are 
arithmetically offset by the top salaries; in the median, the influence of 
both the top ‘and the bottom salaries is small, and the me es thus fails 
to reflect the situation of the underprivileged near the bottom of th 
scale. Discriminatory underpayments within the same academic ranks 
can be seen only in the minimum salaries paid in the various ranks, and 
must be corrected by raising these minima. Another increasingly ser 
problem that can be attacked at the same time is the distortion i. the 
internal salary structure which is neal by inadequate spreads be- 
tween different academic ranks, and which has made the prospect of 
financial advancement in the academic career dismally poor. For these 
and other reasons still to be set forth, our starting point should be th e 
scale of minimum salaries. 
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The notion that the poorest salaries always go to the poorest scholars 
and teachers must be rejected. The process of inflation has corroded the 
real value of salaries that were quite respectable some twelve or fifteen 
years ago. The failure of these salaries to rise with the rest need not 
reflect any deficiencies in the quality or performance of their recipients ; 
often it reflects only a lack of bargaining power and mobility on the part 
of these teachers and a lack of financial resources on the part of the col- 
leges and universities concerned. 

Some have criticized the administrations of these institutions for 
“exploiting” their faculty members with low mobility. This charge is 
too harsh. These institutions, unable to obtain the needed funds, have 
had the choice either of maintaining universally low salaries and thereby 
losing those of their faculty who had better opportunities elsewhere, or 
of offering higher salaries to their mobile teachers and to new appointees 
while keeping the immobile teachers at low pay. The first alternative 
avoids “inequality” but involves a fast deterioration in the quality of 
the institution ; the second alternative aids in the maintenance of quality 
but involves “discriminatory exploitation.” In this dilemma, the ad- 
ministrations cannot be blamed for using their all too scarce funds dis- 
criminatingly in an attempt to maintain the quality of their institution. 
In the long run, even the “exploited” faculty members are likely to gain 
from this policy, for their chances of eventual improvement are consider- 
ably better when some of their colleagues are better paid. 

In the long run, the general quality of instruction in colleges and 
universities must suffer when the supply of academic personnel is in- 
adequate. This supply, so seriously short of the needs anticipated for 
the next decades, is influenced to a large extent by what is generally 
known or believed about the earnings prospects of the profession; and 
the general impression of these prospects is shaped by the existence of 
“notoriously low salaries” for college professors. It would be irrespon- 
sible to wait for the “normal” disappearance of these low salaries in the 
course of time, with the eventual death and retirement of their recipients 
and the inability of the institutions to secure replacements at similarly 
low rates of pay. 

Very low minimum salaries still paid to full professors in uni- 
versities which have raised average salaries to appreciably higher levels 
probably contribute to keeping average salaries in other colleges and uni- 
versities at low levels. The “demonstration effect” of the low minima 
maintained in some of the best-known institutions may be a serious in- 
fluence upon the salary levels in the entire country. By the same token, 
the “demonstration effect” of a great increase in these minima might be 
very significant in an attempt to raise the national averages. 
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A Grading System for Salary Scales 


The plan here proposed in order to accelerate the adjustment of 
salary levels relies on certain generalizations that rest on reasonably 
firm foundations and enjoy wide acceptance : 


1. The prestige of an institution depends, in the long run, on the 
quality of its teaching staff. 

2. Institutions paying higher salaries are usually 
a teachi ng staff of higher quality than institutions that p 

3. Public notice of the salary scales maintained 
may affect the public prestige which it enjoys. 

4. Trustees, alumni, and other friends of an institution will make 
greater efforts in securing funds for the payment of increased faculty 
salaries if they realize that the salary scale is unduly low relative to the 
scales maintained by “rival” institutions of the same type, class, or 
region, and if they realize that this fact is receiving public attention. 


able to maintain 
y less. 
4) 


a 
by an institution 


From these propositions it seems fair to infer that greater publicity 
of the relative salary scales maintained in the institutions of higher 
education may give effective leverage to academic salaries. The relative 

standing in the structure of salary scales can be made widely communi- 


able and comprehensible by a system of grades and measurements 
which reduces complicated numerical relationships to a small number of 
letter grades and simple numerical indicators. 

It is therefore proposed that a self-rating system for salary scales 
be established for institutions of hi gher education. Information should 
ally agasers acer le, for each institution, on (a) the minimum salary 


for each rank, (b) the average tees for each rank, (c) the median 
salary for each rank, and (d) the salary ranges (minima and maxima) 

for each rank. A system of grading must be simple as well as informative. 


For the salse of simplicity the proposed system provides for only two 
criteria: the minima for each rank, and the average for the entire full- 
time teaching staff. 

While both minima and averages must be considered as relevant 
criteria, the minima are essential in any rating system for the reasons 
already mentioned—that the widely practiced discrimination against 
scholars of lesser mobility is inequitable; that the lowest salary figures 
may shape the popular impressions of the earnings prospects of the 
profession and thus deter promising talents from choosing academic 
careers ; that increased minimum salaries in better institutions may have 
a strong leverage effect upon salary levels everywhere in the country. 
But there are still other reasons for placing at the present time heavier 
emphasis on the minima than on the average salaries, and at least two 


of these reasons deserve explication: the possibility of reversing the 
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devaluation of the professorial rank and, secondly, the operational effi- 
ciency of the grading system. 

Professional ranks and titles should have meanings in terms of pro- 
fessional qualifications and attainments. These anien have in recent 
years been distorted by bad promotion practices adopted by many, per- 
haps most, colleges and universities. Some of me et unable to offer 
competitive salaries, have tried to compete for academic personnel by 
awarding higher ranks and titles to teachers who, by a rmerly accepted 
standards, would not have been ready for such promotion. In other 


words, these institutions of higher education have tried to substitute “pay- 


ments in prestige” for the pecuniary sensilla they could not afford; and 
in so doing they reduced the prestige of the appara rank and title. 
Other institutions, prepared to pay higher salaries to scholars they wanted 
to attract or to keep from leaving, but nateaiane with inflexible salary 
ceilings they had themselves fixed for various ranks, have chosen to 
promote these scholars to ranks that “justified” the higher salaries. In 
other words, instead of breaking through the ceilings of obsolete salary 
scales, they have preferred to lower the standards customarily applied 
in promotions to higher ranks. Universities of great prestige have 
appointed to the rank of assistant professor the young man who normally 
would be called instructor ; institutions of “ss pres tige have raised the 
same man to the rank of associate professor; and, indeed, there are now 
many full sere who, by poowar standards, would be assistant pro- 
fessors. This inflation of ranks and titles, resulting from — to 
avoid the adjustment of salary scales to the inflation of prices and to the 
increase in income levels that have taken place in the country, is in- 
jurious to professional standards. A grading system for the minimum 
salaries ae in the various ranks by our institutions of h ighe *r educa- 
tion may do much to reverse this devaluation of the professorial rank. 
A very practical reason for focusing on minimum salaries rather 
than merely on average salaries concerns the operation of the systen 
Averages are results of a computation which can be made only by those 
who have access to the books of the institution ; they are statistical find- 
ings which can be checked only by “investigation.” Minima, on the 
other hand, are checked without inquiry, without access to records or 
ledgers, without computation, without expense: each individual salary 
recipient knows what he receives, and he who receives less than the 
minimum announced for his rank can stand up and say so. If they are 
not announced by the institution, the minima can readily be ascertained, 
in the typical college community, with sufficient accuracy to permit 
the grading of the minimum salary schedule. Errors in this procedure 
can again be tested by every faculty member who receives less than the 
supposed minimum for his rank. This “operational” advantage alone 
should commend the use of minima in any salary grading system. 
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Proposed Grading Table for Scales of Minimum Salaries 
Seven scales or schedules of minimum salaries are bein 

by Committee Z of the American Association of 

designated Grade A, Grade B, etc., to Grade F, with an extra Grade . 


at the top. These grades can be applied to the scales of minimun 
anno mnced by the administr ation or to the schedules of minimum salaries 
ascertained by the faculty of each institution. 

It is hoped that each institution of higher education will announce 
a scale of minimum salaries or elect a grade of scale which it will under- 
take to observe. TI 

ment to pay to each 


e announcement of such a grade implies a commit- 
aculty member—with the possible exception’ of two 
per cent of the total number of professors and associate professors teach- 


ing full time—at least the minimum salary established for his academic 
rank in the scale. Thus, although an institution may be paying much 


ies to all its teachers in all except the highest academic rank, 
in violation of the commitment if more than the allowed 


ull professors were paid less than the stipulated minimum. 


The announcement of salary scales ran long been established practice 
in most public and numerous private institutions. Many private institu- 
tions, however, have so far been reluctant to make public any information 


alaries paid in the various academic 


about facult 


S; it may be 


1ese administrations will now find that public disclosure of 


such information by all institutions is an administrative alieaiean ge. The 


chapters of the American Association of University Professors in institu- 
tions which in the past have not disclosed their salary scales should 


now request such disclosure. Where the administration does not an- 


nounce its scale, the chapter in the institution should determine by - 
fully designed polling procedures what are the ries actually 
received by its members in the various ranks, anc announce the 


schedule. The grade assigned to the schedule w 


ninima pro- 


the lowest salaries paid in the four ranks falls 


pet for the grade in the published table. (The two per cent exception 


is not allowed if, because the scale is not announced by the administra- 


- oe schedule of actual minima has to be determined by the chapter 


“Th 1e coe a scales and grading system have been tested against 


g 
data from some 400 institutions, but will, of course, need to be further 
tested and improved by experience. The effort to apply a simple device 
to an extremely diversified set of institutions and institutional aaiiens 


is likely to raise a number of di 


ulties. Some institutions will find their 


position easily; others may run into various problems we - finition and 


ai 


classification. One can easily imagine many of these problems, but still 


* For explanations of this exception, see 
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have no knowledge of their importance or extent. The present proposal 
must be thought of as a courageous first step. It is hoped that suct 
difficulties as may become evident can be taken into account in later re- 
visions of the plan. 

The following grading table for scales or schedules of minimum 
salaries is proposed for the academic year 1958-59: 


Scaces or Minimum Sacartes Institutions or Hicner Epucation ror THE ACADEMIC 
Year 1958-59—Nine-Monrts Basis, Speciriep Benertts 


Academic Rank Grade AA Grade A Grade B Grade C Grade D Grade E Grade F 


Professor 14,000 12,000 10,000 8750 7500 6250 5250 
Associate Professor 10,000 8,750 7,750 97 50 6000 $250 4500 
Assistant Pro 7,750 6,750 6,000 32 SO 4750 425 3750 
Full-time 
Instructor 6,000 5,000 4,500 4000 3750 3500 3250 
Notes: In comparing salaries with the figures in this table, the retirement and insurance 
payments made by the nodal mm, as discussed on p. 233, should be added to the salary 


payments. 

A full-time “lecturer’’—since this title is variously used for teachers in any of the 
four regular ranks—must receive at least the minimum salary of a full-time instructor 
Full-time faculty members with titles such as ie assistant,” “teaching fellow,” 


«ae ” 


‘junior instructor,” etc., are to be treated as full-time instructors unless they are registered 
tu 


as regular (graduate) st eat’ in the same institution. 


There are at present (December, 1957) academic institutions in 
each of these grades, except Grade AA. The table is designed to facili- 
tate the rating of scales announced for 1958-59. In addition, the institu- 
tions and their iiapeer: s ne faculty committees where no chapters exist) 
should be encouraged to use this table to report now the 1957-58 salary 
scales or salary schedules so that comprehensive information based on 
current data can be developed and the record of improvement be initiated 
without delay. 

The scales in the grading table should of course be adjusted in the 
course of time. Perhaps gem an adjustment will be called for as soon 
as new information on salaries is received by Committee Z. But periodic 
upward revisions will probably seem appropriate if the general objective 
of the gradual re-alignment of academic salaries is to be arene and 
certainly as the national income continues to rise or if inflation continues. 
But the scales in the grading table should not be raised so rapi idly a 
to frustrate conscientious efforts of college and university administrations 
to obtain improved ratings for themselves. After all, only if the scales 
are recognized as fair and as attainable will the plan be successful. 
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Measurement of Average Salaries 


It would be grossly unfair and misleading to judge the quality of an 
institution of higher education largely by the grade of minimum salaries 
it pays, especially when the average salaries paid to its faculty in the 


various ranks are far in excess of the minima or when the proportion 


r 
of senior faculty members to those in junior ranks is unusually large. 
Among institutions considered to follow good salary 


ary practice, the 
nean salaries of professors and associate professors run from 20 
per cent or more above the minima; for assistant f 
to 20 per cent above the minimum ; and for instruct 
10 per cent above the minimum. In some univer 


fessors who are paid twice as much as others in the 


adoption of a publicly announced minimum scale 
differentials within the same ranks, but it is not expe 
become unimportant. Nor would this be desirabl 
not be to encourage egalitarian objectives. But the 
dalously low salaries surely does not imply the abolitior 
It * fair to predict that, especially in the higher acaden f 
institutions <9 ing higher salary-grades, the top salaries will continue 
to be rovid ‘ 


ovided for in the adopted scale. A 
71 


university in grade C which finds ly possible to pay 


f 

its least important professors will find it desirable or even nece sary to 
pay $12,000 or more to its most important 

Some colleges and universities will want to publis t 
confined to minimum rates of pay but including also the average and 
naximum salaries for each rank. This is to be encouraged. Since it 
is desirable to attract promising st 
publication of these more attractive salary figures woul 
good. Together with the average salaries 
tion about the number of faculty nembe 


ve all to the 


id in each rank, informa- 


a 


in each rank should be pro- 
vided. This is important, partly because different institutions, paying 
similar minimum and average salaries, may have very differe 
portions of their faculty members in the various ranks. The fact tha 
some institutions have relatively many full professors and associate pro- 
fessors while other institutions entrust most of the teaching to assistant 
professors and instructors is ~ cant, and these proportions should 
be considered together ae the information about faculty salaries. 

id in the various ranks and 


ly 


Since differences in average ‘el ies paic 
differences in the ere! distribution over the various ranks may part 
offset each other, and since separate grading systems for each ap pear 
to be too complicated a tile moment, the simplest way of judging the 
combination of faculty structure and salary structure is probably by 
focusing on the average salary paid to the teaching staff as a whole in 
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each of the major divisions of the institution (since in several universities 
a combined average for different divisions, such as medical schools, eve- 
ning colleges, extension divisions, would distort the picture). 

No grading system needs to be devised for the average salary of 
the college or university division, because the information consists 
essentially of one figure only. Of course, some adjustments of the “raw” 
data will be necessary in order to make the averages of different insti- 
tutions comparable. The chief adjustment will concern the length of 
the academic-service year: for salaries paid for more than nine months 
of service, the nine-month equivalents must be entered into the computa- 
tion of the average.! 

In contrast to the grading schedule for minimum-salary scales, which 
excludes teaching fellows and junior instru ctors who are registered 
regular (graduate) stude <1 in the same institutions, these student- 
teachers should be included in the calculation of the average salary paid 
to the faculty. This seems to be the only fair procedure, in view of the 
“cheaper instruction” which many universities provide by using gradu- 
ate students in teaching introductory courses for undergraduates, or in 
recitation sections of such courses. Assuming that twelve hours of class 
work per week correspond to a full-time teaching load for teachers in 
the rank of instructor, the salaries or stipends paid to student-teachers 
for less than twelve hours of instruction may be adjusted to a full-time 
equivalent for the computation of the average salary. 

Other part-time instructors (lecturers) will preferably be omitted 
from the computation of the “average salary”” because the determination 
of different “full-time equivalents” might introduce too many arbitrary 
elements. Moreover, since questions concerning the faculty status of 
administrative officers, librarians, athletic staff, etc., are settled in very 
different ways at different institutions and, hence, “total faculty salaries’ 
include the compensation of too diverse groups, it is necessary for the 
sake of comparability to include only the teachers in academic courses 
of instruction. Officers of administration, such as deans, should be 
omitted from the computation even if they have some teaching duties. 

As in the information about minimum salaries, certain fringe benefits 
paid by the institution for its faculty members may, subject to the 
conditions stated below (p. 233), be added to the salaries. But the 
amounts added on this account should be spec ied an ad explained. Thus 
if institutions announce that the average salary for the entire college, or 
for a certain division of the university, is, say $7585 or $8936 or $6742, 
they should indicate what 2 ole have been made to correct for 
more than nine months of service, or for less than full-time teaching 
loads, what amounts have been added for retirement annuity system: S, 


* See below, page 232. 
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for insurance premiums, etc. ; and the number of faculty members whose 
salaries and benefits are included should be stated. The simplicity of 
“information in one figure” must not be attained at the expense of 
comparability; and comparability requires that additional information, 
explaining how the ‘ i 


‘ 


simple” average has been arrived at, be provided. 
The operational difference between the grading of scales of minimum 
salaries and the grading of average salaries must again be emphasized. 
The official announcement of a grade of minimum scale involves a 
commitment on the part of the institution to pay to wach of its faculty 
mem semntggus > two per cent of those in the senior ranks—at least the 
tipulated for his rank. The official announcement of an 
average sine involves an intention or forecast on the part of the institu- 


minimum 
tion to pay to its faculty as a group salaries that will average a certain 
Faculty Salaries per Student 


Differences in teaching loads at different oepecraee are disregarded 


in the comparisons of average salaries and « ales or schedules of 
minimum salaries. Yet, teaching loads are iii factors in the rela- 


tive attractiveness of academic positions and in the cost and quality of 


struction. It would be desiral 


e to obtain information about 


| 
i 


in 
ber of teaching hours required of faculty members in the various ranks ; 
bt 1 


ut it would be difficult to secure accuracy and comparability of suc 
information, especially if tutorial and proces torial instruction, advising, 
and informal conference work are to be taken into account. 

Two somewhat less ambiguous measures may be made available 

which can throw some indirect light on these questions: the student- 
faculty ratio, and instruc sctional salaries per student. Administrations will 
probably be willing to release both these measures (together with in- 
formation about the data that went into their com; putation ). Several 
smaller colleges scoring relatively poorly on faculty salaries will perhaps 
be able to point with pride to their relatively low student-faculty ratios 
and relatively high teaching cost per student. 

In order to allow fair comparisons, faculty members not engaged in 
instruction, and the salaries paid to them, should not be included. Only 
full-time teachers employed in regular college or wadesia instruction, 
and their salaries, should be included in the computation. In order to 
improve the accuracy and comparability of these measurements, the advice 
of experienced administrators will have to be sought. The Associatior 
of American Colleges and the members of the Association of American 
Universities will perhaps be willing to cooperate in attempts to devise 
reliable statistical measures of this sort. If this information should be- 
come available, there could be considerable convenience in having for 
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each institution: (1) the grade of the minimum-salary scale, (2) the 
average salary, (3) the number of students per full-time teacher, and (4) 
instructional salaries per student. 


Differential or Uniform Standards for All Institutions? 


The application of the same grading table for minimum-salary scales 
to all institutions of higher education regardless of size, type, or location 
may seem unfair to many who otherwise concur in the desirability and 
practicability of the scheme. To be sure, if it were eats to devise a 
system that would fairly and appropriately differentiate among different 
categories of institutions, a case could be made for differential standards, 
even if the supply of scholars in the United States is not similarly strati- 
fied. But the possibility of making a fair and meaningful differentiation 
is extremely slin 

The distinction between college and university, though perhaps 
historically and otherwise significant, is not significant with regard to 
the market for teachers. Few competent scholars, faced with a choice 
of positions tendered by a small college and by a large university, would 
prefer the job in the college (probably equipped with a smaller library) 
if it pays less than the university. An “upgrading” of given salary scales 
in small colleges would be justified only if one could reasonably assume 
that colleges can secure the same caliber of scholars for smaller salaries. 

There are some purposes for which distinctions can be made be- 
tween institutions of small size, medium size, large size; between liberal 
arts colleges and professional or vocational schools ; between private and 
public institutions; between denominational and nonsectarian colleges; 
between institutions located in rural areas, in provincial towns, in large 
cities and metropolitan areas ; between institutions in the East, the South, 
the Midwest, the North-Central region, the Pacific Coast; between in- 
stitutions located in low-living-cost and high-li Which 
of these distinctions might call for differential salary grading systems and 

on what grounds? Will a young Ph.D. prefer to go to a college in one 
region for less money than he is offered in another region? Will lower 
prices of consumer’s goods in some places completely offset the greater 
distances from research libraries, symphony orchestras, art museums? 
Have any of the various types of institutions a differential advantage in 
attracting and retaining a higher type of faculty for lower compensation ?? 

To ask all these questions is to suggest that the issues now seem to 


be too numerous and too complex to be resolved, and that at this time 


* Religious colleges may have such an advantage, at least to the extent that 
their teachers belong to religious orders requir ing a vow of poverty. It is proposed 
that, for purposes of the grading system, the salaries of such teachers be excluded, 
so that the grade of salary scale will refer only to lay teachers. 
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any specific proposals of differential standards for the grading of salary 


levels would hardly be “fairer” than a uniform standard, and would 
surely be a good deal more complicated. 


One might argue that, notwithstanding the questions of fairness and 
of simplicity, differential standards permitting “easier” grading for 
impecunious institutions would have a greater uf lifting effect. If many 
of these institutions find themselves in Grade F or Grade E, would they 
have enough incentive to make backbreaking dinitealiat all they 


could nope for is to move up to E or D? Would they not rather “give 
up” in complete frustrati 


nd thus frustrate the pri a scheme and 


its objectives? Institutions graded only E and F for the salaries they 
can afford to pay do not compete for the same kind of faculty that the 


high-ranking institutions are attracting. But they do compete with a 
number of other institutions both for faculty and for students, and if a 
“rival” institution of the same class or ype moves up into a hig 

grade—say, Grade D—this wi 


likewise. 
It should be said that no inv 
giving grades of E and F to “poor” institutions—as these grades are given 


idious comparisons are intended by 
to me students who may be “flunked out” if they do not improve. But 
let us frankly state the unpleasant truth that c mane paying the salaries 
tabul lated above in the columns marked Grade E and Grade I F are really 
competing, by salary, much more with secondary schools than with in- 
titutions of higher education. Salaries of $4500 for associate pro- 
essors (Grade F), or $4250 for assistant professors (Grade E), are less 
than public high schools in larger cities are now offerin i 
teachers with only the bachelor’s degree. 

A salary grading system in which A’s are plen re the 
worst you should co nte emp d tend 
to conceal the essential facts rather than bring them into the open. A 
realistic grading system should be such that Grade C would signify a 
salary scale that approximates the national average attainable in the next 
two years if no efforts are spared. This implies that there must needs be 
plenty of institutions with grades below C. But this does not mean that 
individual institutions now in lower grades will not ma: great efforts 
to raise themselves. To succeed in rising from F to E should not be a 
less keenly desired attainment for an impecunious institution than the 
advancement of a relatively well-to-do institution from B to A. To 
allow to the poorer competitors a one-grade or two-grade advantage in 
the evaluation system might conceivably be “encouraging” to the sup- 
porters of some small institutions, but it would certainly reduce the gen- 
eral comprehensibility of the system 


late would be worthless—since it wouk 
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Summer Sessions, Research Grants, Fringe Benefits 


A number of practical decisions must be made before the grading 
system is applied. Not all the questions that will require answers can 
be anticipated at this juncture, but a few rather fundamental questions 
must be decided immediately. 

The salary figures tabulated in the table above are on a “ nine- 
months basis,” that is, for the usual eight to nine months of academ 
service. Where the academic appointment for teaching or research calls 
for regular service for more than nine months, the actual salaries 
should, for purposes of proper comparison, be adjusted accordingly ; for 
example, where the regular appointments extend over a summer term 
(summer session or a fourth quarter) the salary figures should be re- 
duced by two-elevenths. Where arrangements for summer school duties 
are separate from those for the regular academic terms, it will prot bably 
be simpler to disregard the salary paid for summer school service and 
to use the schedules on the regular nine-months basis. This will also 
be preferable where the teacher’s regular contract includes a guarantee 
of a summer school appointment with a stated salary at the option of the 
teacher. 

In some institutions, scholars receive research grants to enable them 
to devote their summers to study and research. Frequently the funds 
come from governmental or industrial research contracts or from founda- 
tion grants, to the institutions or to individual scholars. If the sums paid 
to fz alt members under such arrangements are included in the salaries 
paid out, then the salaries paid will have to be adjusted, for purposes of 
the comparison, to a nine-months basis. Again, it would probably be 
preferable not to include the sums paid under summer research contracts 
or study grants in the salaries paid to faculty membe 

Should any allowances be made for salaries ‘paid during sab- 
batical leaves? There can be no doubt that sabbatical-leave systems 
are most desirable for the profession; that institutions ought to be en- 
couraged to adopt such systems; that the cost of instruction is increased 
by the granting of sabbatical leaves and of other paid research leaves ; 
and that the quality of the institution is improved as a result of the addi- 
tional research undertaken by the faculty. On the other hand, the total 
income of the professor is not increased when he substitutes additional 
research work for teaching. What is decisive, however, in answering 
the question is the difficulty of distinguishing “regular” sabbatical leaves 
from “special” leaves, and of estimating the “proper” allowances to be 
made for them. Some universities grant research leaves at shorter 
intervals ; other institutions have no regular sabbatical-leave system, but 
are quite generous in granting paid leaves in aid of research. The average 
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cost of these leaves during past periods may not be indicative of the 
future out. If we wish to keep our salary grading system simple and to 
avoid undue juggling of the data, we must not complicate matters by 


making allowances for sabbatical leaves—though it is hard to resist the 
temptation of “rewarding” the generous and forward-lookin 


ig ins ns 
> 
by such allowances 
Similar considerations will prevail concerning the question of allow- 


ances for fringe benefits. The introduction of fringe benefits should be 


~ 


encouraged, but care must be taken not to complicate the rating systen 
inimum salaries and the comparability of average salaries. Faculty 
housing is a case in gelat. One might make an allowance for “free 


housing, were this not unfair to institutions providing “subsidized 
housing. Numerous schemes of subsidi 


g ized housing are in effect, and 
it would be excessively complicated to devise and implement a system of 
differential allowances for the housing subsidies involved. Some other 


g 
fringe benefits which institutions p in any number of different 
forms can, likewise, not be taken into account in the salary grading 
system. The only type of fringe benefit t that can and should be allowed 


for is one where the institution makes a definitive payment of a definite 


amount on behalf and for the benefit of the indivic lual faculty member. 
Thus lz hi 


should be understoc od 1 to include th e cl atributi ns which the institutior 
makes went retirement and pension funds and toward annuity in- 
surance premiums (including the Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance contributions) to the extent that these contributions become 
vested in the faculty member. In other words, included are only those 


culty 1 T 

contributions which the faculty member can collect or “take with him” 
} 


(transfer to other institutions), or to which his rights remain 


in- 
restricted, if he should leave the institution that is making the contri 
tion or the jurisdiction in which it is located. C ntributions to pensic n 
funds which are “lost” to the faculty member if he leaves the institution 
prior to his retirement cannot, for the purposes of the grading system, be 
counted as a part of his salary. 

A variety of arrangements exists under which institutions of higher 
education contribute to the premiums for group life insurance, hospital- 
ization and medical service insurance, or similar insurance plans of 
faculty members. These premium payments can, for the a of the 
grading system, be added to salaries, provided the amounts paid by the 


institution on behalf of each individual can be definitely ed unambigu- 
ously established. 


Some Objections Answered 


In the course of the exploratory discussions of the salary grading 
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plan, several fundamental or incidental objections have been raised which 
merit serious consideration. 

The most fundamental question concerns the view, held by some 
college and university administrations, that salary information should 
not be made public. While there may be justification for secrecy con- 
cerning the exact salaries of individual faculty members, secrecy con- 
cerning general salary scales, minima, and averages cannot be justified. 
Indeed, general knowledge of such data will probably prove most useful 
to the administrations themselves. 

A semantic objection may be raised to the use of the term “grade,” 
a term suggesting a measurement of quality. In the grading system pro- 
posed in this plan, “grades” are given, not to institutions, but to their 
scales or schedules of minimum salaries. But if casual references should 
sound as if the institutions themselves were graded in the process, one 
may point to the fact that, in general, a relatively high salary scale is an 
important element in maintaining the high quality of the staff and, hence, 
the quality of the institution. To be sure, several other factors affect 
the quality of the institution and must not be disregarded where com- 
parative judgments are made. Relative salary levels may sometimes be 
misleading because of the time lag in the movement of scholars behind 
changes in relative salaries. That is, an institution which in the past 
maintained better salary levels may be able to keep its highly qualified 
scholars long after it has started falling behind in relative salaries. An 
institution with an exceptionally good record in matters of academic 
freedom may for many years be able to retain top-ranking scholars with 
much less than Grade A salaries. And an institution with a bad record 
in matters of academic freedom and tenure may for many years pay Grade 
A salaries without attracting enough top-ranking scholars to its faculty. 
The qualification should be borne in mind, but it does not imply that a 
salary-grading system is “unfair.” The system is designed to measure 
nothing but relative salary scales and to reduce this structure to a 
simple set of letter grades and numerical indicators. For full evaluations 
of the scholastic standing of different institutions, competent evaluators 
will employ numerous criteria besides salary comparisons. 

Some who may be willing to accept comparisons of average salaries 
raise objections to the use of minimum salaries in the grading system. It 
seems that some institutions, in strict observance of tenure rules, have 
kept on their teaching staff persons whom the administrations (and 
perhaps also their colleagues) regard as “undesirable” members of the 
faculty, and whom they try to encourage to leave—by refusing to raise 
their salaries along with the general salary levels. A college or uni- 
versity having some of these black sheep would be faced with a dilemma: 
either to raise their substandard salaries and thus to abandon the policy 
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of starving them into resignation, or to accept the black mark of a very 
poor grade of minimum-salary scale. 

It is not conceded that this “dilemma” constitutes or reveals a weak- 
ness of the salary-grading plan. On the contrary, it is submitted that 
the plan may help terminate a bad administrative practice. Institutions 
of hisher education must learn to pay for their mistakes.’ if bad tenure 
appointments are made or if teachers with questionable qualifications are 
kept on the staff beyond the probationary peri “y it is unsound to try 
to correct the mistake by paying substandard salaries to the undesirables. 
The resulting injury to the institution concerned may be compounded : 


for not only will it become known that the faculty includes “inferior” 


persons, but in addition it will become known that the institution pays 
“poor salaries.” A few exceptionally low salaries may earn for the 


institution the reputation of a financially unattractive pl: 
repeat, if the grading plan will induce institutions to raise the salaries o 


undesirable faculty members to levels consistent with a desirable grade 
of minimum-salary scale, the plan will have to be credited with reform 
ing an undesirable administrative practice. 


Nevertheless, it seem 


w 


Situations” exist with regard to individual staff members which would 
adn it unduly aggravating to the administration to have the minimun 
salary scale enforced without any exceptions whatever. Where un- 
yielding rigidity would evoke resistance while small qonceadiets can 
achieve cooperation, intransigence would obviously be unwise. It is fo 
this reason that the “two per oont antes 28g was proposed. The ques- 
tion of an exceptic 


ynal case will seldom arise in the lower academic ranks, 


since a teacher’s failure to obtain promotion (with accompanying salary 
increases), after a considerable period of service at an institution, is 
evidence that his academic rank has been correlated with the 


ith salary mer 

the institution desires to pay him. Thus, under normal circumstances o 
promotional practice, the “exceptions” should occur only in the ranks of 
professor and associate professor. Therefore, the two per cent allow- 
ance will be limited to the total number of professors and associate pro- 
fessors teaching full time in a particular institution. Where the two 
per cent produces a fraction, it should be rounded off to the nearest 
unit, except that, where the fraction is less than 0.5, the institution will be 
perm ted one exception. This exception may for ay an institution 


make a big difference in the grade of its minimum salary sca 


* These need not be mistakes of administr 
following sound practices for academic appointments 
can be blamed for mistakes. 

*For example, in a faculty of as full 
would be 1.48 and the exception therefore 
professors and associate professors, 2% wou 5 

(Footnote continued on next page) 
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Conclusion 


Numerous advantages may be expected from the plan here pro- 
posed. The information about salaries paid in academic institutions will 
be very useful to administrators, trustees, and faculties. Some adminis- 
trations may find that their salary scaies are not so bad in the total struc- 
ture as they may have feared as long as they had only incomplete in- 
formation. Some faculties may learn that they have not been treated 
so badly, relatively speaking, and have no reason for any discontent they 
may have developed relying on rumors and hearsay. Some administra- 
tions may find just how far behind they are in comparison with the 
institutions with which they customarily compete, snl the governing 
boards may take corrective actions which they may have been reluctant 
to take without full knowledge of the situation. At last a standard for 
salary policy will be available. 

The announcement by a college or university of high academic stand- 
ing or good popular reputation that it must adopt a scale of Grade C or 
Grade D, or the announcement of an especially impecunious college that 
its scale cannot be above Grade F, is likely to bring forth inquiries from 
its friends and alumni concerning the cost of advancing to a higher grade. 
A calculation by the administration of the relatively modest additions to 
endowment or to annual contributions or appropriations that would be 
needed to raise the lowest salaries in the various ranks to the minimun 
scale of the next higher grade may well elicit the necessary donations or 
appropriations. It is especially this feature of the plan which should 
commend it to college and university administrators: few schemes pro- 
vide such excellent talking points in a fund-raising campaign. To raise 
professors’ salaries by $1000 may be a i lendid objective; but if this 
means also that the salary scale of the institution is raised from Grade D 
to Grade C, the alumni and other friends of the institution will have a 
still stronger sense of urgency. 

( Footne te continued from page 235) 
would be two; in a faculty of only 23 persons in the upper two ranks, 2% would 
be 0.46, but one exception would nevertheless be permitted. _ Certain institut ms 
having one or two large professional schools, in whict salaries are 
appreciably higher than min imum salaries in other divisions of those institutions, 


are expected not to transfer the allowable exception for those professionai schools to 
other divisions. 
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Instructional Salaries in 39 Selected 
Colleges and Universities for the 
Academic Year 1957-58 


A Study by the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession of 
the American Association of University Professors 


Final Report’ 


As we reflect on the meaning of the data presented in this sixth 
| 


tudy of instructional salaries in selected colleges and universities, we 
are moved to anxious wonder about the future of higher education in 
America. The signs on enrollment point, as educators and, indeed, the 
general public are aware, to a vast increase in the number of students who 
will soon be seeking admission to our colleges and universities? We 
wonder how properly qualified teachers can be recruited in numbers 
required for the expansion in enrollment when our results show that the 
economic stop-and-go signs of our free enterprise society still flash, to 
the teaching profession, the ro to contract rather than to expand. 

The stop _ +S! f course, the relative decline in professoria al i income 
Even if the substan she 


tne sup wT during the 


past biennium in the , 39 selected institutions—selected to represent good 


salary practice—were more or less ni ical of hi igh er education in saneel 


al, indeed un jlented, gains 


tdil 


the economic incentives are inadequate to maintain quality under the 


requirements of expansion. Business and industry and the other pat 


sions are able to draw off a cn Ran shane of the ablest of ea 
; year’s crop of graduates, and to raid the trained staffs of colleges soe 
universities with salary offers beyond compare. “Our Nation,” the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School ap 
comments, “is consuming the seed corn of future harvests.” 
. In this second oer final report on s: 


shall examine the developments that have taken place in recent years in 


‘A : Report for the academic year 1957-58, with detailed tables 
setting forth current salary conditio he 39 selected institutions, was published 
in the Winter issue of th 


ons in th seie 
Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 4, pp 655-667. 
*For data on population of college age ar r projections on college enroll- 


id 
ments and on teacher requirements, 1955-70, see poh - ndix, Tables LI-IV. 
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our 39 selected institutions,’ and draw some comparisons with data from 
other sources. For 34 of our 39 institutions we shall review developments 
over the war and postwar period. 


II. The Unfinished Struggle to Restore Purchasing Power 


The net gains in instructional salary levels over the past biennium 
have again been less than adequate. It is true that our selected institu- 
tions—virtually one and all—have been able to achieve what in ordinary 
times would have been rated as extremely creditable advances in their 
dollar salary scales. But these are not ordinary times. Continuing infla- 
tion in our economy during the past biennium has eroded away some 
5 per cent of the purchasing power of salaries, so that the net gain in real 
income for the profession has again been modest in relation to the large 
deficiencies in purchasing power that have accrued, and in relation to 
the forward advance in the national economy in the war and postwar 
period. Instructional salaries for the upper ranks, in the large majority 
of the privately controlled institutions in our selected sample with good 
salary practices, are still seriously below the levels of purchasing power 
for these ranks in the prewar period. In some institutions, salaries even 
for the beginning ranks, where adjustments have generally been more 
readily effected, are not yet up to 1939 levels of purchasing power. Mean- 
while, as we shall have to repeat again and again in this as in former 
reports, the real income of other, competitive occupations has continued 
to increase greatly beyond 1939. 

Nevertheless, the dollar gains in salary scales which have been made 
in this biennium are impressive evidence of the struggle that our selected 
colleges and universities are waging to correct salary deficiencies. Meas- 
ured simply in current dollars, as in Table 1 below, the gains are greater 
than in any previous biennium covered by these reports. If, unreal- 
istically, we were to lift them out of the context of the changes in our 


TasLe 1—Weighted Mean Salaries in 1955-56 and 1957-58 in 38 Selected Institutions 


(9-10 month basis only) 


33 Privately 5 State 
Universities 
Gain % 1955-56 1957-58  Gain% 

12.5 $9318 $10,593 13.7 
Associate 

Professors 6709 7,463 11.2 6854 7,717 14.1 
Assistant 

Profess ors §252 §,912 2.6 5586 6,275 2 3 
Instructors 4053 4,665 15.1 4459 5,076 13.8 
All ranks 

combined 6662 7,570 13.6 6731 7,637 13.5 


* Named in the Preliminary Report; see page 657 of the Winter, 1957 Bulletin. 
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economic life, they could be pointed to as proud evidence of the value 
attached to higher education in this country. 

The cost of the advances in salary averages that have been made will 
supply some further measure of the accomplishment in these two years. 
The average salaries shown in Table 1 for 1957-58 apply altogether to 
12,413 staff members on the 9-10 month basis. For these, the instruc- 
tional salary bill in these 38 institutions in 1957-58 runs to nearly $95,- 
000,000. The cost of the advances in salary levels made in the past two 
years was approximately $11,250,000. The increase in the cost of living 
in the past two years (about 5 per cent) has shrunk the sapere g power 
of these salaries by approximately $4,500,000 ; in other words, it absorbed 
about 40 per cent of the gain of $11,250,000 in this biennium. 

There are significant deficiencies in purchasing power still to be over- 
come in most of our privately controlled _ itutions. The gravity of this 
part of the problem is illustrated in Table 2 (below, page 241), where we 
have aggregated the weighted mean salaries for each rank and for all 
ranks combined in the 28 privately controlled institutions for which we 
have comparable data on a 9-10 month basis for 1939-40 and 1957-58. 
These aggregates conceal regional and type differences, which are con- 
siderable even among our selected groups, as we shall] subsequently 
show, but they will serve to highlight the deficiencies in purchasing power 
that still persist in privately controlled institutions. This is not at all to 
say that the precise dollar amounts or degrees of adjustment indicated in 
Table 2 are typical of all privately controlled institutions. Our selected 
group of institutions was not chosen to constitute a sample representative 
of higher education in general. Quite probably, Table 2 understates the 
seriousness of the maladjustment for privately controlled colleges and 
universities generally. Two years ago, the Ford Foundation, after inves- 
tigating the matter, included all of our selected institutions which, by their 
character, were eligible—27 of the 28 aggregated in Table 2*—in the 


special accomplishment awards granted to those controlled 
liberal arts colleges and universities that had already made notable prog- 
ress in readjusting instructional salaries. Since the i of institutions 
receiving these special awards constituted approximately one-fifth of th 
total of tegionally accredited institutions considered, it may be os aa 
that our selected group belonged among the upper fifth with respect to 
salary improvements made up to that time.* 


* This figure is the cost of the increase in salary levels for full-time instructional 
staff according to th € size an nd proportions of 1957-58. 

* One, a techn nical institute, was ineligit bl 

* Readers who compare ‘th 1¢ rates of change in salary levels shown in this report 
with faster rates of change shown or cited in some other studies may wonder 
whether our selected institutions have been relatively tardy in making salary adjust- 
ments since 1939-40. For example, the President's Committee on Education Be- 


(Continued on next page) 
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In Table 2, weighted mean salaries are shown for 1939-40 and 1957- 
58 in terms of current dollars. Reiative purchasing power is calculated 
by use of the Consumer Price Index prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. By September, 1957, the index had reached 203.0 
(1939-40 = 100)—that is, it had risen 103 per cent above the level of 
1939-40. 

The total cost of the further salary advances needed to raise deficient 
salaries rank by rank in these 28 privately controlled institutions up to 
levels of purch power to those of 1939-40—without cut- 
ting those which have now passed those levels—would, as cost of living 
relatives good in September, 1957, be in the neighborhood of $7,000,000 

a year.’ 

The gap in purchasing power that remains to be filled is much larger 
in many of these privately controlled colleges and universities than is 
suggested by the weighted aggregates shown in Table 2. While som 
groups of institutions have done rather better, others have done much 
less well in readjusting salaries to the diminished value of the dollar. We 
can show these variations graphically for the groups of institutions classi- 
fied, as elsewhere in these reports, by region and size or type. Later, 
we show graphically for the larger groups the institutional median salaries 
in 1957-58 and, for most of our institutions, for 1939-40. 

In Chart 1, it is assumed that, since consumer prices have advanced 
103 per cent beyond the 1939-40 average, instructional salaries in each 
rank should have risen in approximately the same proportion in order 
to maintain purchasing power. Each bar compares the actual increase 
in weighted mean salaries from 1939-40 to 1957-58 for one of the fou 
academic ranks (numbered 1 to 4 at the left), in one of the regional size 
or type groups of institutions, with the advance in the cost of living, which 

(Footnote continued from page 239) 

yond the High School refers to ,_ 2, recent study” indicating that “from 1940 to 
1956 real income (measured by buyin 1g power after taxes) increased . . . 12 per 
cent for college teachers as a wi ole” "(Second Report, p. 34). A McGraw-Hill 
“Progress Report on Faculty Salaries,” citing a gain in real income before taxes 
of 12} per cent in the same period, is somewhat more credible. We do not know how 
these estimates were made, but salary statistics of hi igher education are frequently 
unreliable because of faulty sample designs which produce biases in the results. In- 
stitutions in the samples are self-se lected, and vary in number and in kind from period 
to period. Our data, free from these defects, indicate that all ranks together in our 28 
privately controlled colleges and universities suffered a net loss in real income 
before taxes of 8.5 per cent from 1939-40 to 1957. 58, an i that in our five large state 
universities all ranks together gained in rent income before taxes about 9 per cent. 
In these 33 institutions combined, real income before taxes for all ranks together 
fell 2 per cent 

*Two years ago, with the Consumer Price Index 93 5 per cent a bove 1939-40, 


the cost for this group of 28 privately con trolled insti ms, with 4 canon deficits to 
be filled in but with slightly smaller staff involve i, figu ~ at approximately $8,500,- 


000. That in spite of the considerable advance in average dk ‘lar salaries so much 


still remains to be filled in is attributable in greater part to the further rise in the 


cost of living and in lesser part to the increase in the size of staff required for the 


growth in student enrollments. 
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Cuart 1—Tue Buyrnc-Power Gap 1n INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


The increase in weighted mean salaries from 1939-40 to 1957-58 in comparison with 
the rise in consumer prices, by academic rank and group—34 institutions (9-10 
month basis except as noted). 


‘ INCREASE IN SALARIES THE GAP 


* Based on Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Cuart 1 (continued) 


GROUP 
SIZE OR TYPE RANKING GY 
aNO REGION INC oF 
1 5 
4 Medium and Large— 
North Centra/ 2 3 
and Pocific 3 4 
5 
3 
4 Medium and Large— 
2 5 
South 
7 
4 7 
1 4 
2 institutes of I 
Technology 4 
or 
4 
5 State Universities 
re) 25 50 75 100} 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 1939-40 103= Cost oF Living * 


Source: Table 3. 

* Based on Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Academic Ranks: 1—Professors, 2—Associate Professors, 3—Assistant Pro- 
fessors, 4—Instructors. 

* Ranked according to percentage increase in weighted mean salaries in - group 
since 1939-40 for each academic rank shown at the left. Number 1 shows the largest 
percentage increase for the rank, and number 9 the smallest 


s indicated by the vertical line marked 103 at the right of the chart. The 
solid black portion of each bar represents the percentage of increase in 
the weighted mean salary of one group-rank in the current academic year 
over the weighted mean salary of the same group-rank in the same insti- 
tutions in 1939-40. The cross-hatched portion of each bar represents 
“the gap,” or the percentage increase over 1939-40 salaries that is still 
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needed in order to provide approximately the purchasing power of 1939- 
40. For example, the first bar (numbered 1) shows that the weighted 
mean salary of all professors in the group of four small colleges in New 
England and Middle Atlantic States is now 73 per cent above the 1939- 
40 mean in terms of current dollars. “The gap” still to be filled for 
professors in these institutions is 103 minus 73, or 30 per cent of 1939-40 
weighted mean salaries. When the solid black portion of the bar extends 
beyond the line 103, it means that, on the weighted average of the group- 
rank, salary increases have been enough, or more than enough, to com- 
pensate for the decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. Each of 
the four academic rank bars in the nine groups of selected institutions has 
been rated ; the numbers 1 to 9, appearing on the right hand margin or in 
the extended black bars, show the order of achievement by rank. For 
each rank, the largest percentage increase over the 1939-40 weighted 
mean salary is marked by the number 1, and the smallest by the number 9. 

The data in Chart 1 span a period of eighteen years. Perhaps the 
most striking result is that, after almost two decades of inflation and of 
rapidly rising standards of living, the salaries of some 22 out of the 36 
group-ranks of these selected institutions are still deficient in purchasing 
power measured against their own former standards. Salaries in only 14 
out of 36 group-ranks have been brought up to 1939—40 levels of purchas- 
ing power, and have begun to make some headway towards meeting the 
competitive advantages piled up by other occupations and professions in 
this interval. It is significant that 7 of these 14 successful group-ranks 
are for instructors, the beginning rank, where the pressure of competition 
with other callings is most strongly felt. Out of the 27 professorial group- 
ranks, 20 fall short. Only 7 have reached or passed the line 103, and of 
the 7, three are for assistant professors. Moreover, the tendency that we 
have noted before, that the higher the rank the wider the gap, still holds 
true. The greater part of the loss in purchasing power has been supplied 
by the upper ranks 


in general older and less mobile members of the 
profession. In only two groups have full professors passed the line and, 
in both of these cases, weighted mean salaries were unduly low for the 
size and type in the base year (See Table 3). In the only group of 
privately controlled institutions in which all ranks have now passed the 
line 103, the weighted mean salary in 1939-40 on which the percentage 
increase was calculated was extremely low in all ranks. It will be obvious, 
then, that the valid point in analysis by percentage rate of adjustment lies 
solely in the comparison of an institution, or group of more or less 
homogeneous institutions, with its own past. This is a useful test in 
determining whether purchasing power has been maintained, but it does 
not test whether the level of income at either end of the period was other- 
wise satisfactory. 
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Tasie 3—Weighted Mean Salari ies in 1939-40 and 1957-58 and Percentage of 1939-40, by 
ank and Group of Institutions 
34 Institutions 


(9-10 month basis except as noted) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
cen- cen- cen- cen- 
Number, tage sage age tage 
Size or Type, of of of of 
Region and Mean 19,39- Mean 1939- Mean 1939- Mean 1939- 
cademic Year Salary 40,% alary 40,% Salary 40,9, Salary 40,% 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
Four Small 
1939-40 $5,941 100 $4137 100 $3348 100 $2395 100 
1957-58 10,269 173 7531 182 5818 174 4754 98 
Five Medi 
ive Miedium 
1939-40 5,977 100 4128 100 3051 100 2119 100 
1957-58 10,081 169 7430 184 5910 194 4850 229 
Three I 
wee Large 
1939-40 7,163 100 5510° 100 3669 100 2337 100 
1957-58 11,013 167 7777* . 141 5877 160 4592 196 
Two Wo 
1939-40 4,886 100 3509 100 2908 100 2080 100 
1957-58 8,708 178 6481 185 5528 190 4508 217 
North Central and Pacific 
Five Small 
1939-40 3,855 100 287¢ 100 2534 100 1938 100 
1957-58 7,983 207 6322 220 5321 210 4545¢ 235 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 5,386 100 3748 100 2913 100 2070 100 
1957-58 9,834 183 7256 194 5881 202 4526 219 
South 
South 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 4,815 100 3688 100 3081 100 2186 100 
1957-58 8,991 187 7122 193 5789 188 4473 205 
New England and Pacifi 
Two Insti tt ates of Techn nology (10 or 11-12 month basis) 
1939-40 6,292 100 4271 100 3095 100 1947 100 
1957-58 11,509 183 8250 193 6467 209 4903 252 
North Central and Pacific 
Five Large State Universities 
1939-40 5,064 100 3586 100 2904 100 2168 100 
1957-58 10,593 209 7717 215 6275 216 5076 2364 


* Two institutions. 
t Four institutions. 


The danger, quite apart from the injustice involved in the situation 
that has developed, will be obvious. The much more limited adjustment 
of salaries in the top ranks has a levelling tendency which affects promo- 
tion prospects, not only in these institutions but, since they include some 
with the best salary scales in the country, throughout the profession. 
There is not the former relative range of opportunity for salary advance- 
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ment. This situation is an adverse factor in attracting recruits, as well as 
in maintaining incentive and effort within the profession. Where, in 
1939-40, weighted mean salaries of professors were close to two and a 
half times those of instructors in all but one of our groups of selected 
institutions—in two groups they were three times as large—in no group 
today does the weighted mean for professors reach to two and a half times 
that for instructors, and in two groups it is not twice as much. These 
are central values. A comparison of minimum and maximum salaries for 
professors in 1939-40 with those of today and with the rise in living costs 
throws a still darker shadow on the incentive element in the situation. 
While the cost of living has more than doubled by 1957, only 7 out of 28 
institutions have doubled the minimum salary for professors and, 
in 5 out of the 7, the minimum was unduly low in 1939-40. Eight 
institutions have now doubled their former maxima, but all of these 
eight had unusually low values for their size or type in 1939-40. In 
1939-40, there were altogether, in these institutions, approximately 42 
appointments (almost entirely in the larger institutions) at salaries at or 
above $10,000, out of a total of 1120 professorial appointments. Today, 
a comparable salary in terms of living costs would be about $20,000, but 
there are not half a dozen at that amount, and there are none above that 
figure, among the total of 2334 professors in these institutions. Indeed, 
there are now just 13 appointments at $18,000 or over. The weighted 
averages are not, to be sure, the limits of opportunity which the profession 
can use as “talking points” in recruitment efforts. But the range of 
monetary incentive and reward has been significantly reduced. 


III. The Decline in Relative Income Position 


As we have pointed out before in this series of studies, the measures 
of deficiency in the purchasing power of instructional salaries presented 
in the preceding pages have two serious limitations. In the first place, 
they test the groups of institutions only against their own past positions. 
They make no allowance for improvement in character or status. In 
the second place, they test salaries only in relation to the price changes 
that have occurred. Large though these changes have been, and severe 
as has been the pressure they have exerted on the members of the teaching 
profession, they are only one phase of the swift economic evolution in 
these two decades. Concurrently, other great developments have been 
reshaping our society and are no less significant to the general welfare of 
the profession and to the future of higher education in the country. 

The change that has been most profoundly significant in its effect on 
the environment in which higher education functions has been the phe- 
nomenal growth in national income. This growth has been extraordi- 
narily rapid and continuous and, even in real terms—that is, after ad- 
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justment for the steep decline in the value of money—is second in order 
of magnitude only to the price changes that have occurred since 1939. 
While the academic professio m has been battling upstream me the 
swift current of price change to re-win the purchasing power position of 
prewar days, the real income and standard of living of the national 


com- 
munity as a whole have advanced, and continue to advance, far beyon 
1939. Under the new relationships, the profession cannot expect to 
maintain itself in quality, let alone to recruit the numbers needed to cope 
with the impending rise in student enrollments. 

In September, 1957, t eal personal income in the United States had 
reached the annual rate of $346.6 billions. This was a gain of $35.4 bil- 
lions over the level achieved by September, 1955, an increase of 11.4 
per cent in these two years alone. It ngeorenm a gain of 375 per cent 
since 1939. In the same period, the population has grown some 31 per 
cent. On a per capita basis, Americans have today, on an average and 


~ 


before taxes,’ dollar incomes which are approximately 263 per cent above 
f 


the average of 1939. With : adjustment for price change, real personal 
income per capita was approximately 79 per cent above the 1939 average. 
This means that the buying — of any group which maintained its 
relative position in the economy should, in September, 1957, have been 
79 per cent greater than it was in n 1939. 

This figure of 79 per cent as an average of the per capita gain in real 
ncome in the country since 1939 is no mere statistical conception. The 
incomes of many occupational groups have advanced in some corre- 
spondence with this average. For example, adjusted weekly earnings 


(real income) of the — body of production workers in all manufactur- 


ing industry in Septe , 1957, were about 72 per cent above 1939. 
3ituminous coal miners pata advanced more rapidly than the national 
average. In September, 1957, their real income was af Sr cenaias 131 


per cent above 1939.? 
These income changes in the reared generally, in contrast with the 


slow adjustment of instructional salaries, have significantly altered the 
income relatio ioudhine that ~eeere existed. Although there are difficul- 


ties in adjusting the data for comparison with the two groups cited above, 
it appears that average weekly earnings in be th groups in 1939 were about 
45 per cent of the average weekly salary of instructors (assuming, for this 
purpose only, a 40-week year) in the 28 colleges and universities shown 
in Table 2. In September, 1957, average weekly earnings of production 
workers in all manufacturing industry were about 72 per cent of the mean 


* All of the wage and salary data presented in the text of this report will, like 
those for the teaching staffs of the selected colleges and universities, be taken before 
income or other tax deductions. 

* Wage data from Survey of Current Business, Novemb er, 1957; and from 
Survey of Current Business, National Income Supplement, 1957 
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for instructors in these selected colleges and universities, and those of 
bituminous coal miners were about 96 per cent of the mean for instruc- 
tors. On a similar weekly basis, beginning salaries of instructors, who 
have invested four years in undergraduate college training as well as two, 


ix a 


three, or more years in postgraduate study, are today, in many of our 
selected institutions, no better than the earnings of production workers, 
and as little as three quarters those of f bi tuminous coal miners. If the in- 
structor has to live on the 40 weeks’ income for the entire year, of course 
his position is much worse. The margin of initial reward om used to 
exist for the long, arduous, and costly preparation and the late start in 
the teaching profession no longer prevails in this country. 


When we turn to the income changes and the economic status of 
relevant learned professions, such as law, medicine, and dentistry, we find 
a comparal ile widening of the gap to » the disadvantage of the teaching 
profession, on which the other professions depend. These professions are 


among the major competitors with the academic profession in the college 


graduate’s choice of career; and the type, duration, and expense of pre- 


— ry and professional training are more or less comparable. In 1939, 
he mean net professional incomes of nonsalaried physicians and of 
lawyers were, respectively, about 5 per cent and 10 per cent higher than 
the mean of all ranks in our 28 privately controlled colleges and universi- 
ties selected to represent good instructional salary practice (see Table 4). 
The mean net professional income of dentists was little better than 75 per 
cent of the mean in the privately controlled institutions and 90 per cent of 

iat in the five large state universities. 
In the interval since 1939, income relationships between these three 


learned professions and the better levels of instructional salaries have 


been altered profoundly. What has taken place has been a veritable revo- 
lution, in which physicians, dentists, and lawyers, with physicians strongly 
in the lead, are now high above their one-time competitors in the teaching 


g 
profession. The trends are summarized in Table 4. . should be borne 
in mind that these are averages, and are composed of beginning, middl 


1ie, 


and climactic incomes. In the upper reaches, the incomes of the first three 
now we a monetary inducement far beyond any offered by the teaching 
profession at its highest levels. 

Among these three learned professions, physicians, then, have come 
out the best in this social revolution that has been taking place in our 
time. The profession is rather effectively limited in numbers, and it is the 
most closely organized of the three at national, state, and local lev =~ it 
has not hesitated at the local level to set schedules of fees and to adjust 
them from time to time. Furthermore, the dtl. of collections 


have been greatly improved by the growth of insurance plans and of Blue 
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Cross-Blue Shield developments in the past twenty years—a trend which 
may point a parallel to be exploited in the form of insurance plans for the 
education of children, perhaps, or even of time-payment plans spread over 
a period of years. But we need not here inquire into all the various fac- 
tors which have contributed to improve the status of the medical profes- 
sion. The somber fact to be taken into account in our reckonings is that, 
in spite of the efforts made to improve instructional salaries in recent 
Cuart 2—EstmmaTep CHANGES IN Rea Income Since 1939 Five Proressionat 
GRoUPS AND IN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Industrial Salaries, Dentists, Physicians, and U. S. per capita to 1957; Lawyers 
to 1956 


8.5 
f 4 instructional Salories, All Ranks, in 26 Privately Controtied institution 


9 


| 


instructiono! Solories, All Ronks, in 5 Stote Universities 

| Lowyers 
| 


Dentists 


| 38 
Physicions 7/77 
7 
U.S. per capita 
| 
— 
-20 -10 NO +10 +20 +30 +40 +50 +60 +70 +80 +90 +100 
CHANGE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE SINCE 1939 


years, the margin of monetary advantage of the other learned professions 
has tended to grow wider and wider and so to perpetuate and extend the 
relationships developed so inadvertently in the earlier phases of this infla- 
tionary period. Even among our selected institutions, which are among 
the better colleges and universities in the country in salary matters,’ the 


*A survey by the Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Research Bulletin, 34 (October, 1956), pp. 109-165, summarized in Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. XIII, No. 3, November, 1956, found that the median salary for all ranks 
in 730 degree-granting institutions in the country in 1955-56 was $5243. For the 
“Private Universities” the median was $5585; in the “State Universities” it was 
$5646; and in “Non-Public Colleges” it ranged from $4756 among those with over 
1000 students, $4411 in those with 500 to 999 students, down to $4081 in those with 
less than 500 students. In the same year, the weighted mean for all ranks in 28 of 
our privately controlled colleges and universities was $6662, and for our 5 large state 

(Continued on next page) 
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dollar gap has grown from quite small proportions in 1939—indeed, 
negligible proportions in the case of our 28 privately controlled institu- 
tions—-into formidable sums by 1957. These trends are summarized in 
Table 4. 

The teaching profession also faces the very active competition, on a 
far larger scale than ever before, that government, industry, and business 
now wage for the best trained brains available. In the course of the past 
two decades, vastly expanded government services have opened a wide 


variety of careers in the public service at home and abroad. Beginning 
salary scales are attractive, professional training comes largely on the 
job or in service, and promotion is fairly systematized and regular. But 


it is business and industry, whose research and cee nent programs 
are often biteeaedl by government funds, and are stimulated by tax laws 
which encourage generous expenditures, that have prov ed the most glut- 
tonous among the newer competitors. They can apply the Midas to uch to 
their organized recruitment programs. 

The most recent (September, 1957) “Annual College Recruiting 
Survey” of the Midwest College Placement Association, prepared for the 
guidance of college placement officers and associate members (industria 
and business firms), throws a good deal of light on what was done in the 
last recruiting season and on what may be anticipated in the next. The 


— 


report is based on questionnaire returns from 262 industrial and business 
organizations. Monthly salaries offered to nontechnical and to technical 


graduates in 1956-57 were as follows (p. 27) : 


Minimum Maximum Average 
Nontechnical 
B.A./B.S. $300 $500 $391 
M.A./M.B.A. 325 575 429 
Tech 
B.S. 300 525 436 
MS. 436 ea 489 
Ph.D. 487 852 645 


In the Pacific Northwest, the average beginning rate for the nontechnical 
B.A./B.S. in 1957 was close to that reported for the Midwest, while the 
averages for the various technical graduates ran from 5 to 11 per cent 
higher.! In the Midwest, more than half the companies paid personal and 


(Footnote continued from preceding page) 
universities, the weighted mean was $6731, and the aied median, $6227. For 
our two groups of small colleges, the weighted mean of all ran ks was $6388 in one, 
and $5265 in the other. In academic distributions, mean sal aries sometimes tend to 
be a little higher than the median, especially in the upper 1 ranks, alth ough this is not 
invariably the case. For our selected ins stitutions, the difference ier all ranks com- 
bined would not amount to half the margin between the medians and the weighted 
means cit ed above for 1955-56. 
*Tables prepared at the University of Washington by Professors Howard A. 
Coombs and Dean A. Worcester, Jr. 
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family moving expenses to the job, and granted automatic or merit salary 
increases after 6 months, again after 12 months, and a third time after 18 
or 24 months. These advances usually amounted to 5 per cent, 6 per 
cent, and 8 per cent respectively (p. 37). Many firms reported that 
either they themselves maintained advanced degree programs or they 
paid all or part of tuition fees for advanced study. Even so, the demand 
outran the supply that was considered to be suitable in quality. These 
companies reported that, on an average, they made 3.44 job offers per 
acceptance (p. 6), and that they filled only 66 per cent of their require- 
ments in the technical openings and 80 per cent of requirements in the 
nontechnical (pp. 2-5). 

It is an understatement to say that beginning salaries of instructors in 
our selected institutions do not compare at all favorably with those cited 
above. Only at the lower end of the scales paid by business and industry 
can higher education match these salaries. But surely instructors should 
have at least the M.A. degree, and surely, too, they should be above aver- 
age in abilities. Only one of our total of 39 selected institutions, several 
of which included technical divisions, offered a beginning salary of $5000 
($433 a month) for instructors for the academic year 1957-58 on the 
9-10 month basis and only two on the 11-12 month basis. In only eight, 
three of which were on the 11-12 month basis, did the mean for instruc- 
tors reach up to $5000. In 17 out of 39 institutions, the minimum salary 
for assistant professors was below $5000. This rank normally requires 
the Ph.D., for which business and industry, for technical staffs, was will- 
ing to pay, during the first six months, salaries equivalent to an annual 

ate ranging from an average of $7740 to a high of $10,224. To the 
young Ph. D. about to marry or already married—the postwar tendency 
to early marriage and to larger families is another factor which college 
and university recruitment must take into account—the choice of an aca- 
demic career means, then, heavy monetary sacrifice even from the start. 
In not one of our 39 selected institutions does the mean, let alone the 
minimum, for assistant professors now reach as high as 97 40 a year. 
In other words, our selected colleges and universities cannot compete 
financially with the beginning salaries offered by business and industry, 
even by a modicum of up- grading. Yet our selected institutions, as we 
have shown above, have mean salaries rather better than those generally 
prevailing in higher education in this country. 


IV. Institutional Differences 


In Charts 3-9, we can indicate graphically something of the variety 
of salary experience within the selected groups of institutions. These 
charts show the median salary prevailing in each rank in each reporting 
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Chart 5—Five Large Institutions in New England and Middle Atlantic 
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Chart 6—Five Small Institutions in North Central and Pacific 
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Chart 9—Five Large State Universities in North Central and Pacific 
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examination of Charts 3-9 will modify the impression of uniforaaity of 


salary experience within our relatively homogeneous groups, that the 
group-rank aggregates shown in Chart 1 and Table 3 may tend to create. 
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V. Salary Distributions in Five Large State Universities 


Each of the five large state universities invited to participate in this 
study has again provided the Committee with complete instructional 
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salary distribution by class intervals. This information shows how many 


members of each rank received salaries within each interval—for example, 
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present situation with that of earlier report years. By combining the 
distributions for the five large state universities as though they were for 
one institution, we can show clearly the proportion of individuals above 
or below a stated amount of salary in any of the four ranks. We will show 
these combined distributions graphically for 1939-40, for 1955-56, and 
for the current report year 1957-58 (Charts 10-13). But first, it is 
interesting to look at the median values and at the rates of change within 
the eighteen-year period. 


TasLe 5—Weighted Median Salaries of the Four Academic Ranks and of All Ranks Com- 
bined in Five Large State Universities in Four Reported Years, 1939-40 to 1957-58 


(9-10 month basis only) 


1939-40 1949-50 1955-56 1957-58 

Median Median Median Median 

No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Sa la ry 

Professors 766 $4877 1075 $7296 1233. $9024 1464 $10, 246 
Associate 

Professors 436 3570 723 5568 913 6696 1115 7,645 
Assistant 

Professors 605 2927 1077 4545 1111 5528 1261 6,213 

Instructors 732 2134 1422 3519 894 4465 1053 5,091 
All ranks 

combined 2539 3201 4297 4729 4151 6229 4893 7,126 


The gains in salary levels which these medians represent are shown 
in Table 6, both in dollars and in percentages, for the first full decade, for 
the latest biennium, and for the entire 18-year period. Over the firs 
decade, when the cost of living rose approximately 72 per cent, none « 
the medians showed equivalent gain. At the end of that decade, the gain 
in the median for professors was only 49.6 ee cent—that is, only about 


+ 
I 


70 per cent of what was needed to maintain the purchasing power of their 
salaries at the 1939-40 level. The gain in the median for all ranks com- 
bined was lower than that of any of the component ranks because of the 
considerable increase in the proportions of instructors employed in 
1949-50 (See Table 8). Over the ensuing eight years, the rate of gain 
in each rank has been somewhat faster than the further increase in living 
costs. By 1957-58, median salaries in each of the upper three ranks had 
risen slightly more than living costs since 1939-40 ( ‘1 03 per cent), while 
those of instructors had advanced 138.4 per cent. The median for all 
ranks combined has been less laggard, relative to the component ranks, 
than in the first decade, thanks to the recovery since 1949-50 in the pro- 
portions of professors, and the improvement in the proportions of associ- 
ate and assistant professors (See also Table 8). In the last biennium, 
the rate of salary adjustment has been faster than in any previous bien- 
nium covered by our records. Because of this acceleration, the upper 
ranks now show, for the first time in this long interval, a very small be- 
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ginning toward sharing in the great growth in real income that has taken 
place in this country. 


TasLe 6—Gains in Weighted Median Salaries in Five Large State Universities, 1939-40 to 
1957-58 


(9-10 month basis only) 


Gains Gains Over-all Gains 
1939-40 to 1955-56 to 1939-40 to 
1949.59 1957-58 1957-58 
Academic Rank Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % 
Professors $2419 49 6 = 13.5 $5369 110.1 
Associate Professors 1998 56.0 49 14.2 4075 114.1 
Assistant Professors 1618 55.3 85 12.4 3286 112.3 
Instructors 1385 (4.9 626 14.0 2957 138.4 
All ranks combined 1528 47.7 897 14.4 3925 122.6 


The gains shown in Tables 5 and 6 are “average” or typical of each 
rank, not of the experience of an individual faculty member. Obviously 
the salary of an individual might well, with promotion from = to rank, 
or with merit increases within a rank, advance much further than the 
average for any one rank. For example, an instructor aid 30, say, in 
1939, and receiving the “average” salary of $2130 in that year, should, in 
the course of these eighteen years, have risen to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor or professor, and be receiving today a salary more nearly related to 
the central values now typical of these ranks. It will be clear that his ex- 
peers includes the elements of promotion and merit increase which 

should not be confused with the changes in salary levels shown by the 
averages for each of be 1e four ranks. 

Charts 10-13 show graphically the range and distribution of sal 


in each of the four ranks in the five large state universities in 1957-58 


well as in 1939-40 and 1955—56. These charts are the familiar “mo 


than” accumulations. They provide a great deal of information on the 


range of salaries in each rank and on the proportions of appointments in 
any bracket of the range. For example, if the question is asked “What 
percentage of professors in these five institutions received $8000 or more 
in 1939-40 and in 1957-58?” the answer is easily discovered from Chart 
10: locate the value $8000 on the base line of the chart and raise a perpen- 
dicular from this sia When the perpendicular crosses the 1939-40 
urve, read from the left-hand scale the percentage, in this case about 2 
per cent. Similarly, es, the reading of the eta from the point 
where the perpendicular intersects the 1957-58 curve, the answer is abou 
97 per cent. By subtracting, it is readily apparent hat in 1939-40, 98 
per cent of professors in these five state universities received less than 
$8000, and that in 1957-58 some 3 per cent received less than this 
amount. The values on the base line which are coordinate with the 50 
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per cent points on the vertical scale are the median values, and these have 
been indicated on the charts. 

Very useful comparisons can be made with these charts. By the 
sort of interpolation described above, any individual can compare his own 
salary with the distribution in these five state universities. Similarly, 
any administration, or any faculty group, can readily measure the me- 
dians in its own institution against these combined five, bearing in mind, 
however, the institutional variations shown in Chart 9. 


SALARIES IN Frve Larce State Universities sy ACADEMIC RANK 
1939-40, 1955-56, and 1957-58 


“More Than” Cumulation, Showing Medians and Gains in Medians 
(9-10 month basis only) 


Chart 10—Professors (766 in 1939-40, 1233 in 1955-56, and 1464 in 1957-58) 


Chart 11—Associate Professors (436 in 1939-40, 913 in 1955—56, and 1115 in 
1957-58) 
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VI. Retirement Provisions 


Collective agencies for the purpose of providing for retirement in 
old age have become a characteristic of American life in the twentieth 
century. Today, the federal government’s Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance covers almost all occupations, while business and industry have 
supplemented this vast agency with elaborate and heavily subsidized re- 
tirement provisions for their staffs. 

The profession of college teaching has long been “a natural” for in- 
stitutionalized retirement plans. The meagre salaries which have long 
characterized the wen n, and the absorption in scholarly and other 
pedagogical pursuits, have made it difficult for the average college pro- 
fessor to make sufficient and sound business arrangements on 2 own. 


1: 


Near the beginning of this century, in one of the earliest organized e 


2—Assistant Professors (605 in 1939-40, 1111 in 1955-56, and 1261 in 


Chart 13—Instructors (732 in 1939-40, 894 in 1955-56, and 1053 in 1957-58) 
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to effect a widespread improvement in the status of the teaching profes- 
sion, the Carnegie Foundation established a fund to supply annuities to 
retired professors. The need soon proved to be far greater than had been 
anticipated, and in 1918 the Foundation provided further funds to estab- 
lish, and to subsidize the administrative expenses of, the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. Its purpose was to supply insurance and 
annuity contracts to individual members of the profession at low cost, and 
to promote institutional adoption of retirement plans with funds jointly 
contributed by the employer or by the individual or both and held invio- 
late until the retirement of the contracted annuitant. 

One by one the colleges and universities have adopted the idea, work- 
ing either with T.I.A.A. or another agency. By 1939—40, all five of our 
large state universities had put retirement plans into effect; and all but 
4 out of 31 privately controlled institutions which reported on this matter 
for that year had entered into contract with T.I.A.A. or another agency. 
Institutional contributions (then usually matched by equal contributions 
from the annuitant) ranged from 2 per cent of base salary (1 institution) 
to 71/_ per cent (2 institutions). The majority (24 out of the 27 insti- 
tutions with retirement plans) contributed 5 per cent. 

Conditions have changed profoundly over the past eighteen years. 
Even before 1939-40, the matching contributions of 5 per cent or less had 
become inadequate to provide a satisfactory retirement annuity. The 
decline in interest rates had reduced the accumulation possible on this 
basis, while rising longevity cut down the annuity that the principal could 
buy. Then, in the war and postwar years, the rapid inflation in prices 
rendered pensions based on old salary scales and on the old five-for-five 
rate of contribution pitiably inadequate. The College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund, recently set up to operate in conjunction with the T.I.A.A., to 
invest in common stocks, now offers a partial hedge against inflation in 
the future. Possibly, also, Old Age and Survivors Insurance, for which 
privately controlled colleges and universities became eligible in 1951, and 
the publicly supported institutions more recently, also offers some protec- 
tion against continuing inflation. The slowness in adjusting current 
salaries upward also effectively produced deficiencies in retirement ac- 
cumulations. Further, the steep increase in federal income tax—from a 
basic 4 per cent after allowances in 1939-40, that left the salaries of most 
college and university teachers almost exempt, to a basic 20 per cent after 
reduced allowances—introduced another element into the situation. It 
means that the individual (not the institution) must, in order to cover the 
federal tax which has to be paid, earn at least 120 per cent of his contribu- 
tion towards a pension that, if inflation continues, may be worth much less 
at retirement time. Meanwhile, business and industry had taken up re- 
tirement plans in a big way and—stimulated, perhaps, by income and 
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corporation tax provisions—mainly at company expense. This, too, has 
affected the trend of college retirement plans, not only by indicating what 
practical men of the world are doing, but also by conditioning competi- 
tion in the labor market. Many colleges and universities have increased 
their rates of contribution, in some cases taking over the whole.’ As with 
business and industry, although on a much smaller scale, many institutions 
g collective insurance plans, and 


medical and other so-called “fringe benefits.” Collective or group cover- 


have also developed or are developin 

, 
age of this sort offers two possible advantages: (1) it is usually less ex- 
pensive per beneficiary than a privately-written contract; and (2) when 
the institution contributes to the cost the contribution is not subject to 
income tax. 

Our selected institutions have followed various courses in adapting 
to the trends outlined above. All of them now have retirement plans in 
effect ; and all but one of the five state universities and all but four of the 
34 privately controlled colleges and universities have entered O.A.S.I. as 
well. Institutional contributions now range from a minimum (apart from 
O.A.S.1., which at present involves an institutional contribution of 2'/, 
per cent on the first $4200 of annual salary) of 5 per cent of basic salary, 
up to 16 per cent plus O.A.S.I. 

The rates of institutional contribution have risen considerably since 
1939-40. Now, all but eight out of the 31 privately controlled institu- 
tions which reported for that year contribute more than 5 per cent, 11 
institutions running to 10 per cent or more, in some cases including 
O.A.S.I., in others in addition to it. The average rates effective in 
1939-40 and in 1957-58 for each rank in each of our classified groups, 
except the state universities, are shown in Appendix Table I. These are 
calculated from weighted mean basic salaries (as shown for these years in 
Table 3) and weighted mean basic salaries plus the pension contributions 
reported by the institutions, whether to T.I.A.A., C.R.E.F., O.A.S.L., or 
other agency. They may, therefore, be considered as weighted percent- 
ages for each group-rank. Similar calculations were not made for the 
state universities, because it is not possible to evaluate institutional con- 
tributions in certain cases on a percentage basis. The over-all weighted 
mean rate of institutional contribution in the 28 privately controlled col- 
leges and universities on a 9-10 month salary basis ranged, in 1939-40, 
from 2.95 per cent for instructors to 4.91 per cent for professors. Today, 
these institutions contribute an average of 6.89 per cent of basic salary for 
instructors and 9.38 per cent for professors. 

* The institution’s contribution is tax exempt until the beneficiary begins to 
receive his annuity. Then, since retirement annuities rarely exceed half to two- 
thirds of salary, the tax rates will be those of the lower brackets and, if present laws 


hold, he should have the further tax advantage of the special allowance for persons 
over 65 years of age. 
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In a sense, these institutional contributions to retirement funds may 
be regarded as a kind of deferred salary. Certainly, individuals take 
them into account in weighting the pros and cons of employment alter- 
natives. We have not included them in our salary calculations because to 
add them would render our instructional salary data disparate with the 
data we have for most other competitive income groups, where pension 
contributions and other “fringe benefits” supplied by the employer are 
not included. It is iraprobable that inclusion of the data, if they could be 
accurately estimated for other groups for comparative purposes, would 
improve the apparent economic status of our teachers except possibly a 
little in relation to self-employed groups. 


VII. Enrollment and Staff 


In October, 1957, the total enrollment of full-time students and full- 
time equivalents in the reported divisions of the 39 selected institutions 
was 205,644. This represents an increase of 8.1 per cent over the num- 
bers reported for October, 1955, a slight slowing down in the rate of 
growth indicated in the same institutions from 1953 to 1955, when it was 
10.2 per cent. 

As in this preceding biennium, the percentages varied from group to 
group and, to a lesser extent, from institution to institution within our 
regional size and type classifications. In the 5 large state universities as 
a whole, enrollment rose by 12.0 per cent from 1955 to 1957. On th 
other hand, the group of small colleges in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states held their enrollments closely to the size patterns estab- 
lished since the war, presumably as suitable to their purposes, facilities, 
and staffs. 

In Table 7, fall term enrollments are shown for the 5 large state uni- 
versities and 29 privately controlled institutions for each reported year 
beginning with 1939, with relatives indicating the growth that has oc- 
curred in these sets of institutions. For the information of the member- 
ship, we are reproducing in the Appendix (Tables II and III) projec- 
tions of future enrollments in higher education in the country generally 
over the next twelve years, together with estimates of the numbers of 
recruits that will be needed for the profession. These projections are 
taken from other studies based on other data. 

The size of the teaching staffs in our 39 selected institutions has in- 
creased in some approximation to the growth in student enrollment over 
this biennium. Overall, the correspondence is remarkably close. The 
number of primarily teaching faculty in all ranks has risen approximately 
8.8 per cent in comparison with the enrollment increase of 8.1 per cent, 
and the student-faculty ratio has improved from approximately 15.8 to 
15.7 over the biennium. When the percentages are calculated separately 
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for the privately controlled and the state universities, the proportions are 
In the 34 privately controlled institutions, staff in- 


changed a little. 


creases, on an average, neatly paralleled growth in enrollment—4.5 per 


cent in each case—and accordingly the student-faculty ratio remained 


changed at 13.3. 


un- 


In the five large state universities, the increase was 


15.6 per cent for faculty and 12.0 for students, the student-faculty ratio 
improving from 19.8 to 19.11 Again, there were important differences 
from one institution to another. 

The changes in the numbers and proportions in each rank in the two 
main groups of reporting institutions over the longer period since 1939- 
40 are shown in Table 8. In both groups, the proportions of instructors 


Tasis 7—Faill Term Enrollments in Reported Years 1939 to 1957 


34 Institutions 


5 State 29 Privately 


Universities Controlled Institutions Total 
Number Number Number 

of Relative of Relative of Relative 
Year Students 1939 = 100 Students 1939 = 100 Students 1939 = 100 
1939 59 , 806 100.0 57,075 100.0 116,881 100.0 
1947 105,655 176.7 94/902 166.3 200,557 171.6 
1948 106, 586 178.2 95,860 168.0 202,446 173.2 
1949 102,647 171.6 89,543 156.9 192,190 164.4 
1950 89,194 149.1 83,794 146.8 173,988 148.9 
1951 77 ,482 129.6 78,489 137.5 155,971 133.4 
1953 79,314 132.6 75,547 132.4 154,861 132.5 
1955 92,237 154.4 80,712 141.4 172,949 148.0 
1957 103,283 72.7 84,543 148.0 187,826 160.7 


Taste 8—Numbers and Percentages of Full-Time Faculty in Each Rank in Four Report 
Years 1939-40 to 1957-58 


(9-10 and 11-12 month basis combined) 
Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Num. %o Num. %of Num- Num Hof 
ber = Total ber Total ber Total ber Total Total 
29 Privately Controlled 
1939-40 1120 34.3 503 15.4 810 24.8 835 25.5 3268 
1949-50 1799 30.9 1238 8621.2 1376 23.6 1417 24.3 5830 
1955-56 2095 33.6 1412 22.6 1608 25.8 1120 18.0 6235 
1957-58 2334 35.7 1404 «21.5 1628 24.9 1170 17.9 6536 
5 Large State Universities 
1939-40 771 3.0 441 17.3 612 23.8 741 28.9 2565 
1949-50 1250 25.7 858 17.7 1223 25.2 1527 31.4 4858 
1955-56 1395 29.9 1022 21.9 1250 26.8 1001 21.4 4668 
1957-58 1640 30.4 1235 22 1365 25.3 1156 21.4 5396 
* As was pointed out in the preliminary report, in the larger institutions, where 


een 
different divisions or functions and whose full-time teaching equivalent is difficult 
to equate, these measures are not sufficiently precise for comparative use except in 
measuring the trend from one year to another in the same institution or groups of 
institutions. 
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have declined and ‘the proportions of associate professors have risen over 
this period of rapid growth. This trend may be suggestive of some up- 
grading in the lower ranks, but these statistics are not conclusive by them- 
selves. In both groups the decline in the proportions of instructors came 
after 1948, that is, after postwar enrollments passed the peak. For the 
ensuing five years, teaching staffs were cut back, and recruitment, which 
is most common at the instructors’ level, was much below normal until 
the last biennium. Some of the change may be attributed also to the ris 
in the average age level for the beginning of full-time college teaching 
which military service has necessitated. But, taken with the salary prob- 
lems which have put the profession in so disadvantageous a competitive 
position in the labor market, it could well be that some upgrading has also 
been a contributory factor in promoting these changes in the proportions 
of staff in the junior rank. 


VIII. Conclusions 


If higher education is to maintain the quality necessary for our highly 
complex civilization, it must have faculties of high ability and training. 
To be able to recruit such faculties within a free society, colleges and 
universities must offer remuneration and advantages favorably competi- 
tive with those of other professions and occupations that demand com- 
parable ability and training. This is true at any time. Now, with 
expansion imminent—indeed, mandatory for the national welfare—it has 
special relevance. Within the next few years, the bulge in the number 
of youngsters now in school will begin to reach college age and the 
pressure for teaching staff in institutions of higher education will become 
acute.? 

Administrators will always be able to find “somebody” to stand be- 
fore a class. It is entirely a question of the quality of education desired, 
and quality cannot be improvised. Something will have to give in the 
system as a whole unless the competitive position of the profession can be 
restored to draw in able recruits in the numbers that will be needed. 

It is not to be anticipated that the better salaried institutions will be 
forced to the wall or will have to sacrifice their standards. They will be 
able to choose the best of the trained teachers available. The deteriora- 
tion of quality will first appear in those institutions whose resources are 
misused or are inadequate to raise salaries. 

Our studies show that, with a few individual exceptions, these 
desiderata have not been well attained even in our selected institutions, 
chosen to represent good salary practice. Although these institutions have 
made strenuous efforts to overcome the dangerous salary deficiencies 


*For estimates of college enrollments, staff requirements, and supply through 
the next twelve years, see Appendix Tables II-IV. 
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that have accrued in the war and postwar period, with apparently better 
than average results, many of them would not today attain high rating on 
the modest professional salary schedules contained in the statement of 
principles published elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. 

The choices are clear. Either— 

(1) Adequate support must be found within our free enterprise 
economy ; that is, income fr 
fees, endowment funds, gifts and grants 
thropy, business and industry—must be greatly expanded ; or 

(2) Government aid will have to be extended on a large scale in th 
interests of national welfare ; or 

(3) Large numbers of young people fitte: 
education will have to be turned away ; or 

(4) Quality will fall below the danger p: 

The first choice may be the one Talened. But it can meet the 
needs only if developed on a far grander scale than ever before and some- 
how channelled not only to those institutions now commanding the sup- 
port of practiced benefactors and serving students who can, in majority, 

fford higher tuition fees, but also to those less favorably situated. What 
may eventuate is a combination of the first two of these choices. What 
is to be feared, and under present incentives must be expected, is a com- 
bination that includes the last two. 


rom accustomed sources of revenue—tuition 
from alumni, private philan- 


1 for and demanding college 


By Subcommittee Z-1 on Biennial Salary Study 
AvBert H. (History), Tufts University, Chairmas 
Harowp N. Lee’ (Philosophy), Tulane of Louisiana 
Wituiam A. Netswancer? (Economics), University of Illinois 


* Chairman, Subcommittee Z-5 on Chapter and Public Relatio 
* Chairman, Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Sealenien, 
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Appendix 


Statistical Tables 


Tasis 1—Weighted Average Rate of Institutional Contribution to Retirement Funds (Includ- 
ing O.A.SI.) by Rank and Group of Privately Controlled Institutions' 


(9-10 month basis except as noted) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors, % Professors, % Professors, % Instructors, % Ss: 
New England and Middle Atlantic . 
Four Small 
1939-40 5.00 5.0 5.00 5.00 
1957-58 9.59 9.2: 9.35 10.43 5 
Five Medium 
1939-40 5.00 5.00 2.69 
1957-58 12.10 11.68 10.380 8.97 le 
Three Large 
1939-40 5.00 5_00* 5.00 3.00 
1957-58 7.04 7.01* 7.55 4.44 
Two Women’s 
1939-40 5.00 5.00 4.44 3.99 
1957-58 11.41 11.79 12.74 11.14 = 
North Central and Pacific 2 
Five Small 
1939-40 3.29 2.233 2.80 1.60T 
1957-58 7.60 7.10 7.48 5.357 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 6.50 6.51 6.08 2.27 
1957-58 11.12 10.90 10.53 7.7 
South 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 4.57 5.00 4.51 1.74 
1957-58 8.06 6.95 7.05 3.60 
New England and Pacific 
Two Institutes of Technology (10 and 11-12 month basis) 
1939-40 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1957-58 7.59 7.82 7.86 7.57 
28 Institutions combined (9-10 month basis only) 
1939-40 4.91 4.75 4.70 2.95 
1957-58 38 9.11 9.03 6.89 


* Two Institutions. 
¢ Four Institutions. 


* See p. 261. 
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Taare I11—Projections of College Age Population and Higher Education Resident Enroll- 
ment for Years 1960-61, 1965-66, and 1970-71°* 


Projections of Higher Education Resident Enrollment 


A ——-B— Cc 

Per Per Per 
cent of cent of cent of 
College College College College 

Age Age Age Age 
3-21) Popu- Popu- Popu- 

Year Population Number lation Number lation Number lation 

/ 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 

1954-55 8,577,000 2,775,000 32.1 

1960-61 9/273, 157 2,976,683 32.1 3,214,076 34.7 3,523,800 38.0 
1965-66 11,699,949 3,764, "054 32.1 4,356,392 37.3 5,134,778 44.0 
1970-71 13,609,831 4,368,756 32.1 5,443,932 40.0 6,804,916 50.0 


Sources: Column 2, 1960-61 to 1970-71: Ronald B. Thompson. Estimating 
College Age Population Trends 1940-1970. Report to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, August, 1953 

Column 2, 1954-55: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. 
Series P-25, No. 146; Novem iber 12, 1956 

Column 3, 1954-55: U.S. Off ce of Education. “Projections of Regular Session 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education in Continental United States: 1954— 
55 to 1970-71.” June 1, 1956 (News Release). 


The Education Department of the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, studying the needs of “Indi iana in relation to developments to be 
expected in the United States, has prepared the following projecti ons on 
the needs and the supply of college teachers—“The College Faculty Prob- 
lem: a preliminary report” (In nimeograph, 1956), pp. 2-3. As will 
be seen by comparing with Table II above, these projec tlons assume that 
the proportion of th e age group attending college will rise from 32.1 per 
cent in 1955 to 50 per cent in 1970. If the proportion of the age group 

should merely remain at the 1955 level, the total increase in the number 
of students would be about 1,650,000 by 1970, requiring about 127,000 
new teachers plus about an equal number in replacements. 


Taste I1]—Total College Enrollment, Enrollment Increase, and New Teachers Needed in the 
U. S. Between 1955 and 1970 


Total Enrollment New Teachers Needed 
Year Enrollment Increase Replacement New Enrollment Total 
1955 2,720,929 
1960 3,249,000 528,071 44,995 44,140 89,135 
1965 4,488,000 1,239,000 57,900 95,310 153,210 
1970 6,439,000 1,951,000 83,475 150,080 233,555 
Torat 3,718,071 186,370 289, 530 475,900 


Source: U. S. Office of Education. Replacement needs estimated to be fou 
per cent annually. Requirements for new enrollment based on existing ratio of 
students to teachers of 13 to 1. 


§ 


* Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the United Stat es and the American Association 
of School Administrators, Washington, 1957, p. 31. 
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Taste 1V—Estimated Demand for College Teachers and Number of Doctors Degrees to Be 
Conferred in the U. S. Between 1955 and 1970 
Estimated Estimated Number 
Demand for No. of Doctors Available 
College Degrees to be Based on 1930-40 
Period Teachers Conferred Experience 
1955-60 89,135 33,645 20,187 
1960-65 153,210 42,350 25,410 
1965-70 233,555 59,375 35,625 
Tora. 475,900 135,370 81,222 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 
os Taste V—Weighted Mean Salaries and Numbers of Full-time Appointments in Reported 
Years 1939-40 to 1957-58 by Rank, Region, and Size or Type of Institution; 34 Institutions, 
1939-40 to 1957-58; 39 Institutions, 1948-49 to 1957-58 
Associate Assistant 
Region Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Size or Type, Mean Mean Mean Mean 
and Academic Year No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary 
Parvatety anp Universities 
(9-10 month basis except as noted) 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
I. Four Small 
a 1939-40 108 $5,941 42 $4137 58 $3348 54 $2395 
1948-49 113. 6,650 52 4957 92 4115 61 3269 
a 1953-54 126 8,042 66 5989 75 472 83 3967 
1955-56 133 8,768 65 6499 89 5013 83 4229 
mane: 1957-58 133 10,269 72 7531 106 S818 72 4754 
Six Small 
$ 1948-49 167 $6,540 74 $5058 134 $4135 94 $3074 
- 1949-50 172 6,762 74 5180 144 4165 90 3261 
5 1951-52 179 7,664 86 5836 114 4735 94 3703 
c 1953-54 184 7,947 87 6035 112 4807 113 3968 
Be 1955-56 188 8,594 96 6487 138 5086 117 4228 
1957-58 197 9,823 98 7440 164 5905 105 473% 
II. Five Medium 
1939-40 225 $5,977 179 $4128 223 $3051 173. $2119 
1948-49 329 7,075 196 5360 268 4205 232 3231 
1949-50 338 7,113 206 5425 27 4254 223 3301 
1951-52 362 7,438 197 5756 234 4488 179 3487 
1953-54 398 8,039 197 6223 241 4854 179 779 
1955-56 405 9,159 221 7003 307 = $288 205 4084 
1957-58 450 10,081 237 7430 299 230 4864850 
III. Three Large 
1939-40 341 $7,163 98 $5510* 241 $3669 27 $2337 
1948-49 42 8,656 168 6309* 269 4533 318 3195 
1953-54 495 9,786 178 7010* 269 5178 310 3824 
1955-56 527. 10,071 214 7268* 306 ©5394 341 4047 
1957-58 549 11,013 256 7777* 316 5877 327 4592 
Five Large 
an 1948-49 686 $8,786 400 $5892 396 $4504 523. $3114 
(4 1949-50 715 8,782 408 5895 398 4477 481 3180 
1951-52 765 9,367 415 6282 388 4689 457 3348 
are: 1953-54 797 10,010 409 6756 432 5150 476 762 
Be 1955-56 852 10,174 460 7045 496 5438 524 4032 
., 1957-58 873 11,336 502 7762 498 5977 452 4660 


(Table continued on next page) 
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Region 


Size or Type, 
and Academic Year 


IV. 


Two Women’s 


Table V—continued 


Professors 
Mean 
No. Salary 


1939-40 62 $4886 
1948-49 7 6040 
1953-54 7 7346 
1955-56 5 7493 
1957-58 87 8708 
Three Women’s 
1948-49 114 $5953 
1949-50 109 6046 
1951-52 109 6511 
1953-54 115 7286 
1955-56 112 7625 
1957-58 123 8948 
* Two institutions. 

North Central and Pacific 

2 Five Small 
1939-40 78 $3855 
1948-49 92 5303 
1949-50 92 5348 
1951-52 87 $915 
1953-54 86 6378 
1955-56 80 6772 
1957-58 98 7983 

VI. Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 254 $5386 
1948-49 374 7079 
1949-50 382 7270 
1951-52 406 7575 
1953-54 408 8099 
1955-56 462 8554 
1957-58 516 9834 

South 

VII. Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 175 $4815 
1948-49 201 6011 
1949-50 207 6272 
1951-52 228 6607 
1953-54 198 7255 
1955-56 217 8018 
1957-58 236 8991 


New England and Pacific 


VIII. Two Institutes of Technology (10, 10'/; or 11-12 mo 


1939-40 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 


128 $6,292 
163 9,256 
161 9,309 
181 9,316 
205 10,229 
1% 10,511 
236 11,509 


Associate 
Professors 
Mean 

No. Salary 
44 $3509 
56 4597 
48 5619 
48 5677 
47 6481 
90 $4618 
89 4601 
5064 
81 5677 
81 5928 
84 6898 
46 $2876 
69 4188 
75 4251 
73 4658 
65 5216 
65 5684 
76 6322 
130 $3748 
275 5334 
297 5405 
295 5655 
292 «66054 
314 6434 
331 7256 
53 $3688 
141 4761 
143 4911 
152 5175 
145 5758 
199 6241 
205 7122 


109 
143 
143 
151 
172 
173 
198 


$4271 


6836 
6799 
6706 
7448 
7573 
8250 


Assistant 
Professors 
Mean 
No. Salary 
55 $2908 
36 «663683 
4742 
49 4878 
$3 5528 
67 $3703 
75 373% 
76 4180 
88 4664 
76 5012 
76 5653 
37 $2534 
88 3492 
82 3642 
76 3918 
87 4260 
109 «4584 
112 5321 
151 $2913 
307 
307 4388 
292 4565 
278 4905 
296 5277 
315 5881 
116 $3081 
168 4022 
186 4126 
189 4372 
202 4803 
221 5076 
208 5789 
nth basis) 
100 $3095 
135 5439 
135 5421 
158 5171 
162 5567 
185 5656 
213 +6467 


Pusuicty Supportep Untiversiries 


North Central and Pacific 
IX. Five State Universities 


1939-40 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 


766 $5,064 
967 7,104 
1077. 7,512 
1070 8, 188 
1196 8,838 
1233. 9,318 
1464 10,593 


¢ Four institutions. 


436 
636 
723 
711 
803 
913 
1115 


Instructors 
Mean 

No. Salary 
35 $2080 
$1 2912 
58 3747 
68 3900 
63 4508 
98 $2926 
G4 2966 
90 3315 
“4 3746 
116 3915 
109 457 
62 $1938 
49 2890 
(3056 
38 3338 
42 3639 
50 3930 


146 $2070 
927 29¢9 
269 3403 
215 3763 
214 3877 
187 4098 
201 4526 


151 3125 
147 3244 
107 3511 
109 3775 
120 4040 
i 4473 
93 $1947 
106 3794 
112 3850 
74 4099 
61 4055 
99 4903 
732 $2168 
3200 
1417 3502 
77 3907 
870 4203 
94 4459 
1053 5076 
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Statement on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedin gs 


Foreword 


The following Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dis- 
missal Proceedings has been prepared by a joint committee representing 
the Association of American Colleges and the American Association of 
University Professors. It is intended to supplement the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure by providing a 
formulation of the “academic due process” that should be observed in 
dismissal Proceeding zs. However, the exact procedural standards here 
set forth “are not intended to estal blish a norm in the same manner as 
the 1940 Statement of Principl es of Academic Freedom and Tenure 
but are presented rather as a guide....” The committee members from 
the Association of American Colle eges were President Louis T. Benezet 
(Colorado College), President Margaret Clapp (Ww ellesley College), 
and President Samuel B. Gould (Antioch College). The other members 
were Professor Ralph F. Fuchs (Indiana University), Professor Quincy 
Wright (University of Chicago), and Professor Helen C. White (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). The Statement was approved by the Council of 
the American Association of University Professors at its fall meeting in 
November, 1957, and by the Association of American Colleges at its 
annual meeting in January, 1958 


Introductory Comments 


Any approach toward settling the difficulties which have beset dis- 
missal proceedings on many American campuses must look beyond pro- 
cedure into setting and cause. A dismissal proceeding is a symptom of 
failure ; no amount of use of removal process will help strengthen higher 
education as much as will the cultivation of conditions in which dis- 
missals rarely if ever need occur. 

Just as the board of control or other governing body is the legal 
and fiscal corporation of the college, the faculty are the academic entity. 
Historically, the academic corporation is the older. Faculties were 
formed in the Middle Ages, with managerial affairs either self-arranged 
or handled in course by the parent church. Modern college faculties, on 
the other hand, are part of a complex and extensive structure requiring 
legal incorporation, with stewards and managers specifically appointed 
to discharge certain functions. 

Nonetheless, the faculty of a modern college constitute an entity 
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as real as that of the faculties of medieval times, in terms of collective 
purpose and function. A necessary pre-condition of a strong faculty 
is that it have first-hand concern with its own membership. This is 
properly reflected both in appointments to and in separations from the 
faculty body. 


A well-organized institution will reflect sympathetic understanding 


by trustees and teachers alike of their respective and complementary 
roles. These should be spelled out carefully 
able to all. Trustees and faculty should understand and agree on their 
several functions in determining who shall join and who shall remain 


on _” e faculty. One of the prime duties of the administrator is to help 


‘serve understanding of those functions. It seems clear on the Ameri- 
can college scene that a close positive relatiggzship exists between the 
excellence of colleges, the strength of their fat pen, 2 und the extent of 


faculty responsibility in determining faculty Membership. Such a con- 


dition is in no wise inconsistent with full faculty awareness of institu- 


tional factors with which governing boards must be primarily concerned. 


In the effective college, a dismissal proceeding involving a faculty 
member on tenure, or one occurring during the term of an appointment, 


will be a rare exception, caused by individual human weakness and 
na an unhealthful setting. When it does come, however, the col 
should be prepared for it, so that both institutional integrity and indi- 
vidual human rights may be preserved during the process of resolving 
the trouble. The faculty must be willing to reco inane the dismissal of 
a colleague when necessary. By the same token, presidents and gover 
ing boards must be willing to give full weight to a faculty “<n 
favorable to a colleague. 
One persistent source of difficulty is the definition of adequate cause 
spite the 1940 Statement of 


Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure and subsequent attempts 


for the dismissal of a faculty men 


to build upon it, considerable ambiguity and misunderstanding persist 
throughout higher educ ration, especially in the respective conceptions of 


governing boards, administrative officers, and faculties concerning this 


matter. The present statement assumes that individual institutions will 
have formulated their own definitions met nGeqemte cause for dismissal, 
bearing in mind the 1940 Statement and standards which have pe loped 
in the experience of academic institutions. 

This statement deals with 1 
mended are not intended to establish a norm in the same manner as the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, but 
are presented rather as a guide to be used according to the nature and 
traditions of particular institutions in giving effect to both faculty tenure 


wrocedural standards. hose recom- 


tanda 


rights and the obligations of faculty members in the academic community 
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Procedural Recommendations 


a 1. Preliminary Proceedings Concerning the Fitness of a Faculty ; 
Member 


When reason arises to question the fitness of a college or university 
faculty member who has tenure or whose term appointment has not 
expired, the appropriate administrative officers should ordinarily discuss 
the matter with him in personal conference. The matter may be termi- 


: e nated by mutual consent at this point; but if an adjustment does not § 
a result, a standing or ad hoc committee elected by the faculty and charged 

1 with the function of rendering confidential advice in such situations : 
i should informally inquire into the situation, to effect an adjustment if 
4 possible and, if none is effected, to determine whether in its view formal 
4 proceedings to consider his dismissal should be instituted. If the com- 
s mittee recommends that such proceedings should be begun, or if the 
4 president of the institution, even after considering a recommendation 
: of the committee favorable to the faculty member, expresses his con- 
4 viction that a proceeding should be undertaken, action should be com- 


menced under the procedures which follow. Except where there is dis- : 
agreement, a statement with reasonable particularity of the grounds pro- 

posed for the dismissal should then be jointly formulated by the presi- 

dent and the faculty committee; if there is disagreement, the president 

or his representative should formulate the statement. 


2. Commencement of Formal Proceedings 


The formal proceedings should be commenced by a communication 
addressed to the faculty member by the president of the institution, in- : 
forming the faculty member of the statement formulated, and informing : 
him that, if he so requests, a hearing to determine whether he should 
be removed from his faculty position on the grounds stated will be 
conducted by a faculty committee at a specified time and place. In 
setting the date of the hearing, sufficient time should be allowed the 
faculty member to prepare his defense. The faculty member should be 
informed, in detail or by reference to published regulations, of the pro- 
cedural rights that will be accorded to him. The faculty member should 
state in reply whether he wishes a hearing and, if so, should answer in 
writing, not less than one week before the date set for the hearing, the 
statements in the president's letter. 


3. Suspension of the Faculty Member 

Suspension of the faculty member during the proceedings involving A 
him is justified only if immediate harm to himself or others is threatened 
by his continuance. Unless legal considerations forbid, any such sus- : 
pension should be with pay. 
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4. Hearing Committee 


The committee of faculty members to conduct the hearing and reach 
a decision should either be an elected standing committee not previously 
concerned with the case or a committee established as soon as possible 
after the president’s letter to the faculty member has been sent. The 
choice of members of the hearing committee should be on the basis of 
their objectivity and competence and of the regard in which they are 
held in the academic community. The committee should elect its own 
chairman. 


5. Committee Proceeding 
The committee should proceed by considering the statement of 
grounds for dismissal already formulated, and the faculty member’s 
response written before the time of the hearing. If the faculty member 
ms not requested a hearing, the committee should consider the case on 
he basis of the obtainable information and decide whether he should 
be removed ; otherwise the hearing should go forward. The committee, 
in consultation with the president and the faculty member, should exer- 
cise its judgment as to whether the hearing should be public or private. 
If any facts are in dispute, the testimony of witnesses and other evidence 
concerning the matter set forth in the president’s | 
member should be received. 
The president should have the option of attendance during the hear- 
ing. He may designate an appropriate representative to assist in develop- 


etter to the faculty 


ing the case; but the committee should determine the order of proof, 
should normally conduct the questioning of witnesses, and, if necessary, 
should secure the presentation of evidence important to the case. 

The faculty member should have the option of assistance by counsel, 
whose functions should be similar to those of the representative chosen 
by the president. The faculty member should have the additional pro- 
cedural rights set forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, and should have the aid of the cumsmnitien, when 
needed, in securing the attendance of witnesses. The faculty member or 
his counsel and the representative designated by the president should 
have the right, within reasonable limits, to question all witnesses wt 
testify orally. The faculty member should have the opportunity to Me 
confronted by all witnesses adverse to him. Where unusual and urgent 
reasons move the hearing committee to withhold this right, or where 
the witness cannot appear, the identity of the witness, as well as his state- 
ments, should nevertheless be disclosed to the faculty member. Subject 
to these safeguards, statements may when necessary be taken outside the 
hearing and reported to it. All of the evidence should be duly recorded. 


Unless special circumstances warrant, it should not be necessary to 
follow formal rules of court procedure. 
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6. Consideration by Hearing Committee 

The committee should reach its decision in conference, on the basis 
of the hearing. Before doing so, it should give opportunity to the faculty 
member or his counsel and the representative designated by the presi- 
dent to argue orally before it. If written briefs would be helpful, the 
committee may request them. The committee may proceed to decision 
promptly, without having the record of the hearing transcribed, where 
it feels that a just decision can be reached by this means; or it may await 
the availability of a transcript of the hearing if its decision would be aided 
thereby. It should make explicit findings with respect to each of the 
grounds of removal presented, and a reasoned opinion may be desirable. 
Publicity concerning the committee’s decision may properly be with- 
held until consideration has been fing to the case by the governing 
body of the institution. The presid Jent and the faculty member should 
be notified of the decision in writing and should be given a copy of the 
record of the hearing. Any release to the public should be made through 
the president’s office. 
7. Consideration by Governing Body 

The president should transmit to the governing body the full report 
of the hearing committee, stating its action. ro the assumption that the 
governing board has accepted the principle of the faculty hearing com- 
mittee, acceptance of the committee’s decision would normally be 
expected. If the governing body chooses to review the case, its review 
should be based on the record of the previous hearing, accompanied by 
opportunity for argument, oral or written or both, by the principals at 
the hearing or their representatives. The decision of the hearing commit- 
tee should either be sustained or the proceeding be returned to the com- 
mittee with objections specified. In such a case the committee should 
reconsider, taking account of the stated objections and receiving new 
evidence if necessary. It should frame its decision and communicate it in 
the same manner as before. Only after study of the committee’s recon- 
sideration should the governing body make a final decision overruling the 
committee. 
8. Publicity 

Except for such simple announcements as may be required, covering 
the time of the hearing and similar matters, public statements about the 
case by either the faculty member or administrative officers should be 
avoided so far as possible until the proceedings have we completed. 
Announcement of the final decision should include a statement of the 
hearing committee’s original action, if this has not previously been made 
known. 
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Record of Council Meeting 


November 15-16, 1957, Washington, D. C. 


The meetings of the Council were held in the Conference Room of 
the American Council on Education, with President Helen C. White 
presiding. The first session was called to order by President White, on 
November 15, at 11:00 a.m. All members of the Council were present 
at all sessions except Professors Britton, DeGowin, Maxwell, Nettleship, 
and Shryock. Professor Shryock was present at the meetings on Novem- 
ber 16. Also present at all sessions were Professors Ralph F. Fuchs 
(Counsel), H. Bentley Glass (Chairman of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure), Leland J. Pritchard (Chairman of Committee F 
on Membership and Dues), Warren Taylor (Chairman of Committee O 
on Organization and Policy), Messrs. George Pope Shannon, Warren 
C. Middleton, William P. Fidler, and Bertram H. Davis, the last four 
of the Washington Office staff. 


Retired Professors Registry 


The General Secretary, Mr. Robert K. Carr, announced that, after 
January 1, 1958, the Retired Professors Registry will be located in the 
American Council on Education Building, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 

g 


N. W., Washington, D. C. (Information about the Registry appeared in 
the Bulletin for Autumn, 1957, pp. 550-51, and for Winter, 1957, p. 680.) 


The Alexander Meiklejohn Award 


President White named the following persons to serve on the Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn Award Committee : Merce. Robert K. Carr; Delos 
Otis (Washington, D. C., former faculty member of the Experimental 
College) ; Professors Morris A. Copeland (Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity); Ralph Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), Chairman; John Gaus 
(Government, Harvard University) ; Richard Hofstadter (History, Co- 
lumbia University) ; and Helen C. White, ex officio. (Information about 
the Alexander Meiklejohn Award ap peared in the Bulletin for Autumn, 
1957, p. 538, and for Winter, 1957, pp. 679-80. See also, in this issue, 
p. 82 ) 
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Bulletin 


In reporting on the status of the Bulletin, Mr. Shannon expressed 
his views concerning the function of the Bulletin and the nature of its 
contents, envisaged increased net receipts from Bulletin advertising next 
year, and stated that the bid of the present printer of the Bulletin, the 
Mack Printing Company, is the lowest that has been submitted. 


Resolutions Committee Procedure 


Pursuant to suggestions made by members of the Council, Mr. Carr 
stated that he thought that, in the future, arrangements could be made for 
the Resolutions Committee to have mimeographed copies of the resolu- 
tions available for distribution at Annual Meetings, and for chapters to 
be notified of the gist of the subject matter, if not the exact language, 
of resolutions somewhat in advance of Annual Meetings. 

President White named the following persons to serve on the 
Resolutions Committee of the 1958 Annual Meeting: Mr. Robert K. 
Carr; Professors Ralph C. Barnhart (Law, University of Arkansas) ; 
John Caughey (History, University of California, Los Angeles), Chair- 
man ; Edward C. Mack (English, City College of the City of New York) ; 
Glenn Morrow (Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania) ; and Helen C. 
White, ex officio. 


TIAA Efforts to Improve Tax Laws 


Mr. Carr, in reporting on federal tax problems under college retire- 
ment plans, pointed out that the provisions of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code provide more favorable tax treatment for employees under retire- 
ment plans “qualified” by the Internal Revenue Service than for em- 
ployees of tax-exempt educational organizations whose plans have not 
been qualified. The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is 
now proposing that benefits of the 1954 Code be extended to participants 
in unqualified retirement plans. As a result of the recent appearance of 
Mr. Carr and two representatives of TIAA before the joint House-Senate 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, the Committee was persuaded 
to bring the TIAA proposal to the attention of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Professor Fuchs presented, for Professor William W. Oliver, Chair- 
man of Committee Z’s Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation, a report which 
reviewed administrative and judicial decisions in reference to tax prob- 
lems of the academic profession. Specific problems discussed in the 
report were travel expenses, expenses for maintaining an office or 
study at home, expenses incident to committee work for the employing 
institution or for learned and professional societies, dues and assess- 
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ments to professional societies, royalty income, and retirement plans of 
educational organizations. 


Proposed Changes in the Federal Social Security Act 


Professor Fuchs brought to the attention of the Council proposals 
recently made to the Ohio Legislature seeking changes in the Federal 
Social Security Act which would permit teachers in state iustitutions in 
Ohio to qualify for benefits on an individual basis. Employees in state 
institutions in Ohio are not covered by the Federal Social Security Act. 
In view of the fact that the same situation exists in other states, it was 
the sense of the meeting that it would be desirable for a resolution 
favoring a specific measure to be presented at the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting, and it was voted that the Resolutions Committee prepare such 
a resolution. 


Organization and Activities of Standing Committees 


Mr. Fidler made the following announcements: (1) Professor 
Walter P. Metzger (Columbia University) has been appointed to Com- 
mittee A in place of Professor George R. Stewart (University of 
California), who has resigned. (2) Professor Paul W. Ward (Syracuse 
University) has resigned as Chairman of Committee T on Faculty- 
Administration Relationships and has been replaced by Professor J. 
Ferrel Heady (University of Michigan). (3) There is now a special 
section in the Bulletin, under the direction of Professor Harold N. Lee 
(Tulane University of Louisiana), devoted to the interests of Committee 
Z on the Economic Status of the Profession. Chapters and members are 
requested to send Professor Lee information regarding unusual salary 
advances or fringe benefits. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Mr. Carr summarized eleven Committee A investigations in their 
various stages of completion, and stated that reports on nine of these 
investigations would probably be published either in the Spring, 1958 
issue of the Bulletin or in a supplement to this issue 

After discussion by Mr. Carr of the meaning o fe nsure and the way 
it is applied in practice, the Council voted to instruct Committee A to 
undertake a study of the meaning and use of censure as a sanction. 

Professor Glass presented for approval a statement of Committee A, 
supplementary to the 1956 Report of the Special Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security. (The Commit- 
tee had been directed by the Council, at the April, 1957 meeting, to 
elaborate the Association’s principles on the right of nondisclosure con- 
cerning possible Communist connections.) Professor Glass requested 
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a straw vote as an indication of whether the statement goes far enough 
in protecting the right of silence ; the vote was 18 Yes, 12 No. The state- 
ment was then approved. (See AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 
5-10.) 


Committee D on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities 


Professor Gulick, Chairman of Committee D, reported that the 
Committee is continuing its efforts to secure information about accrediting 
procedures from the six regional accrediting associations, with special 
interest centered on the following matters: (1) the extent to which 
faculty members serve on visiting teams; (2) the extent to which faculty 
members participate in preparing the report of their institutions for a 
visiting team and in making contacts with the visiting team during the 
visitation ; and (3) the extent to which the institution’s report and the 
evaluation of the visiting team are made available to the faculty. 


Committee E on Establishment and Conduct of Chapters 


Professor Holladay, Chairman of Committee E, stated that the 
Committee is directing special attention to the following matters: (1) 
explaining to the membership the legal framework within which insti- 
tutions of higher education operate in this country; (2) acquainting the 
membership with the purposes and objectives of the Association; (3) 
informing the membership concerning the proper method of organizing 
a chapter. 


Committee F on Membership and Dues 


Professor Pritchard, Chairman of Committee F, moved that it be- 
come the policy of the Association, effective January 1, 1958, to reinstate 
former members without payment of back dues, with the provision that 
a period of one year must elapse after a member is dropped for non- 
payment of dues before he may be reinstated, unless he wishes to pay 
the back dues. The motion was carried with an amendment, offered by 
Professor Fuchs, to the effect that members who paid their back dues 
and were reinstated to membership during the calendar year 1957 be 
given the option of applying that payment to 1958 dues. 

There was some discussion of the advisability of increasing the 
membership dues, with special consideration being given to the possi- 
bility of adopting a system of graduated dues. No action was taken. 

The Council voted to refer to the Washington Office the proposal, 
made by a member of the Council, that faculty members in unaccredited 
institutions be eligible for election to membership. The Council also 
voted to accept for membership visiting professors from abroad, upon 
nomination by the local chapter of the institution in which the professor 
is employed. 
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Committee H on the History of the Association 


Professor Metzger, Chairman of Committee H, reported that an 
archivist, Mr. Robert G. Ballentine, had concluded, pursuant to a survey 
of the Washington Office files, that there is a great deal of material whict 
could be used in ae a history of the Association. After adres 
Metzger had pointed out some of the problems involved in such a project, 
it was voted that it - considered the sense of the meeting that a history 
of the Association would be a desirable undertaking and that the Com- 
mittee look into the costs of the project and report back to the Council 
at the next meeting. 


Committee I on Association Investments 


Professor Owens, Treasurer of the Association and Chairman of 
Committee I, estimated that the Association’s financial reserve would be 
approximately $78,000.00 on January 1, 1958. Investments currently 
held amounted to (at cost) $54,116.33 (stocks, $24,776.00; bonds, $29,- 
340.33). 


Committee O on Organization and Policy 


Professor Taylor, oe rting for Committee O, recommended, and the 
Council approved, the following two amendments to the Constitution : 


Article II—Membership, 1. d., to read: Any Active or Associate 
member retiring for age may be transferred at his request to Emeritus 
membership. 

Article ViI—Meetings of the Association, 1., insert after the first 
sentence: The General Secretary shall give notice to the membership of 
a meeting at least thirty days in advance. 


The Committee reported the following conclusions on matters pre- 
viously submitted to it for consideration by the last Annual Meeting: 


1. B. iat the sentence inserted in Article VI by the Annual Meet- 
ing to establish a quorum should stand: A quorum shall be a majority 
of the foe registered for a meeting. 

2. That the following proposals of the Indiana Conference be re- 
jected: (1) the Council be composed of twenty elected members to 
serve four years, one member to be elected from each of the ten dis- 
tricts every two years; (2) the legislative power be bestowed on the 
Annual Meeting; and (3) the Annual Meeti ng be composed of appor- 
tioned delegates. For the present, the Committee recommends the 
continuation of practices described in the new Constitution. 

3. On the question of the role of chapters, conferences, and dis- 
tricts nominating candidates for Council membership, Committee O 
recommends the continuation of the present Constitutional provision for 
petition by at least fifty Active members: Article V, Item 3. 

4. Committee O does not favor the repetition of the explanation of 
the voting procedures at meetings of the Association, Article VI, Item 3, 
in Article [X—Amendments. 
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The Committee recommended, and the Council approved, the follow- 
ing changes in the Nominating Committee procedure: That members 
of the Nominating Committee be appointed before January 1; that the 
names and addresses of the Nominating Committee members be sent 
to the membership with other enclosures in the January billing; that it 
be stated on the announcement that the names of persons suggested for 
Council membership should be sent to the Nominating Committee, in 
care of the Washington Office, not later than April 15; that a reminder 
of the April 15 deadline be published in the Spring Bulletin ; and that the 
Nominating Committee meet for two days, rather than for one (as in the 
past), in Washington during the summer." 

Since the Constitution provides that the Council may replace a 
member who resigns, Professor Taylor raised the question as to whether 
a member who, for unforeseen reasons, must be absent for more than one 
meeting should be replaced by an interim substitute. The Council vote 
not to replace such members. 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 


Professor Neiswanger, Chairman of Committee Z, proposed that 
the Association make a comprehensive study of what he called “The Crisis 
in Higher Education,” covering such matters as: problems that will re- 
sult from increased enrollments now and in the future; plans for ex- 
pansion of the present structure of higher education ; requirements of this 
expansion in relation to personnel, recruitment and maintenance of staff, 
and physical plant and equipment ; financial outlook in terms of expendi- 
tures, capital outlays, and income; and questions of policy. Professor 
Neiswanger stated that, should the Association decide to make a study 
of this kind, a foundation grant would be required. 

Following discussion of Professor Neiswanger’s proposal, it was 
voted that Committee Z collaborate with the Washington Office in an 
effort to ascertain whether such a study as that outlined by Professor Neis- 
wanger is being made by other organizations, educational or govern- 
mental, and if it is not, that Committee Z be instructed to initiate a study. 
It was also voted that, in this event, Committee Z collaborate with the 
Washington Office in an effort to secure a modest grant from some 
foundation to aid the Committee in the preparation of a proposal for 
a long-range study of economic planning for higher education—such a 
proposal to be submitted in making application for a larger grant. 

Professor Neiswanger proposed that the Council approve a pre- 
liminary draft of a statement prepared by Committee Z, entitled “Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession—Statement of Policies.” After con- 
siderable discussion, the Council gave separate approval in principle, by 


*For the membership of the Committee see p. 310. 
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a unanimous vote in each case, to the five policies contained in the pro- 
posed statement of Committee Z, and it instructed the Committee and 
the Washington Office to prepare and release an official statement based 
on these policies. (See pp. 215-16.) 


Budget 


The tentative budget for 1958, totalling $281,000.00, was approved 
as presented by Mr. Carr, subject to revision by the Executive Committee 
at a meeting to be held in February, 1958. For the final budget, see p. 
298. Mr. Carr stated that the following items in the budget for 1958 
largely account for the increase over last year’s expenditures: (1) salary 
increases in the Washington Office for the members of the professional 
and non-professional staffs; (2) additional expenses of the Council and 
Annual Meeting in Denver; (3) expenses for legal counsel; and (4) 
the extra issue of the Bulletin. Mr. Carr proposed, and the Council 
+ a group life insurance plan with TIAA, for the members of 

he professional and non- _ sssional staffs in the Washington Office, to 
be operated on a contributing basis. Each employee will be assessed 50 
cents a month on each $1000 of annual salary, the balance being paid by 
the Association at a total cost to the Association of about $1200 a year. 


AAC-AAUP Statement on Dismissal Procedures 


Professor Fuchs presented the draft of the joint statement of the 
Association of American Colleges and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Profes ssors on procedural standards in faculty dismissals. Pur- 
suant to certain suggestions regarding minor changes in phraseology, the 
statement was adopted. (See pp. 270-74.) 


As it was. . .is. . .shall be 


Committee A Procedure. Various aspects of the procedure of Committee 
A were discussed, with special reference to possibilities of speeding up the 
work and the publication of reports of investigators. There was no dissent 
from the view that the work of Committee A should be prosecuted as rapidly 
as is consistent with thoroughness and objectivity. In the light of the facts 
brought out in the lengthy discussion, it was the consensus of opinion that the 
present procedure, although deliberate, is necessarily sot if the thoroughness 
and objectivity essential to the profession’s welfare are to be observed. 


From the Bulletin, October, 1938, pp. 554-55 
reporting a meeting of the Council on April 23-2 4, 1938. 
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Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 
General Arrangements 


The Association’s Forty-fourth Annual Meeting will be held 
Denver, Colorado, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 25 and 26. A flat rate of $8.00 for single rooms and $6.50 per per- 
son for twin-bed rooms has been arranged with the hotel. All members 
and delegates should make their own reservations with the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel at an early date, identifying themselves as members of the Associa- 
tion, and requesting the special rate. 

As in recent years, much of the two-day period will be needed for 
consideration of important Association business. Nine reports on 
academic freedom and tenure cases are being published in a supplementary 
Spring issue of the Bulletin. Committee A will aie nit recommendations 
to the Annual Meeting concerning the disposition of these cases and other 
matters. Committee Z will submit a report on the Economic Status of the 
Profession, and several specific proposals for Association action in this 
all-important field will be under consideration. The Association’s biennial 
banquet on Friday evening will be addressed by President Helen C. 
White. The first annual Alexander Meikeljohn Award for Academic 
Freedom will also be made at the banquet. 

Because of the Committee A cases and the pressing items of business 
affecting the economic status of the academic profession, the Association’s 
1958 Annual Meeting should prove fully as important as the historic ses- 
sions at St. Louis and New York in 1956 and 1957. It is thus highly de- 
sirable that the Association’s members and the chapters be well repre- 
sented at the meeting. Chapters are urged to appoint one or more official 
delegates, and to take steps to defray part or all of the travel expenses in- 
curred by these delegates. The recent annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, in Miami, Florida, was attended by over six 
hundred university and college presidents and administrators. In these 
days when the problems and policies of higher education are under serious 
examination, it is hoped that the 1958 Annual Meeting of the Association, 
which alone represents all the teaching faculties of our nation’s colleges 
and universities, will be equally well attended. It is increasingly apparent 
that the Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors can and must serve as one of the chief means by which the aca- 
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demic profession formulates important policies affecting higher education 
and gains national attention for these policies. 

Forms for the designation of official chapter delegates are now being 
distributed to chapter secretaries. These should be returned to the Wash- 
ington Office not later than April 10. Attention is called to an Associa- 
tion ruling that geaventa the use of proxies at Annual Meetings. In ordi- 
nary voting at an Annual Meeting, each Active member present is en- 

titled to cast one vote. If a proportional vote is called for, a chapter's 
weighted vote can be cast only by accredited delegates, who must be 
members of the chapter. 


Resolutions 


President hadre has appointed a Committee on Resolutions for the 
Meeting, the member ship of which, in addition to the President and Gen- 
eral Secretary, ex officio, will consist of the following members: John W. 
Caughey, Chairman (History, University of California, Los Angeles) ; 
Ralph C. Barnhart (Law, University of Arkansas); Edward C. Mack 
(English, City College of the City of New York); Glenn R. Morrow 
(Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania). 

The Council has voted that conferences, chapters, and members wish- 
ing to have resolutions considered at an Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion must submit such resolutions in advance to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. The deadline for receiving such resolutions for tt 
is April 1, 1958. Resolutions should be sent to the General Secretary in 
Washington for forwarding to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Only resolutions which have been submitted under the rule, and 
resolutions dealing with matters that arise subsequent to April 1, 1958, 
may be moved from the floor. In this connection, resolutions are to be 
distinguished from motions relating to Association business, which are 
always in order at proper points in the agenda. 


ne Denver Meeting 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


The two following Amendments to the Constitution of the American 
Association of University Professor + Hi been proposed by Committe 
O on Organization and Policy and approved by the Council for submis- 
sion to the membership, subject to action by the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting, in accordance with Article IX of the Constitution : 


Article II—Membership, 1. d., to read: Any Active or Associate 
member retiring for age may be transferred at his request to Emeritus 
membership. 

Article VI—Meetings of the Association, 1., insert after the first sen- 
tence: The General Secretary shall give notice to the membership of a 
meeting at least thirty days in advance. 
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Constitution 


Article I—Purpose 


The name of this Association shall be the American Association of 
University Professors. Its purpose shall be to facilitate a more effective 
cooperation among teachers and research scholars in universities and 
colleges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion 
of the interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards, ideals, and welfare of 
the profession. 


Article I—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of members : 

a. Active Members. Any person who holds a position of teach- 
ing or research in a university or college in the United States or Canada, 
or in the discretion of the Council in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be 
nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

b. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past five 
years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Junior mem- 
bership. Junior members shall be transferred to Active membership as 
soon as they become eligible. 

c. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become primarily 
administrative shall be transferred to Associate membership. 

d. Emeritus Members. Any Active member retiring for age from 
a position in teaching or research may be transferred at his request to 
Emeritus membership. 

2. The admission of members shall require three steps : 

a. Nomination. Nominations for Active and Junior membership 
shall be made to the General Secretary of the Association by an Active 
member of the Association. 

b. Publication and transmission. It shall be the duty of the 
General Secretary to publish every nomination to the membership 
promptly, and to transmit it to a Committee on Membership established 
by the Council. 

c. Election. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Committee on Membership shall become 
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members of the Association. No nomination shall be voted on until 
thirty days after its publication. 

3. A member may resign by notifying the General Secretary, and 
may be expelled for cause by a two-thirds vote of the Council after 
opportunity for a hearing. Membership shall be forfeited by nonpayment 
of dues under conditions to be established by the Council. 


Article I1I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and a Treas- 

. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
be two sea and shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting following the election of their successors, or if a meeting of the 
Council is held after and in connection with the Annual Meeting, at the 
close of the last session of the Council, or thereafter on the election of 
successors. 

3. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall have the duties 
usually associated with these offices. The President shall preside at 
meetings of the Association and the Council. He shall appo pint all com- 
mittees of the Association and shall be ex officio a member of all except 
the Nominating Committee. 

4. The General Secretary shall carry on the work of the Association 
under the general direction of the President, preparing the business for 
meetings and keeping the records thereof. He shall conduct correspond- 
ence with all constituents of the Association. He shall collect the mem- 
bership dues and any other sums due the Association and transfer them 
to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of the office of the Association 
and be responsible for its efficient and economical managemen nt. He may 
with the approval of the President delegate any of these duties to other 
members of a professional staff appointed by the Council. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and deposit them in the 
name of the Association. With the authorization of the Council, he shall 
invest any funds not needed for current disbursements. He shall pay all 
bills approved by the General Secretary. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such ne reports as the Council 
may direct. He may with the approval of the Council authorize an 
Assistant Treasurer to act for him. The financial records of the Associa- 
tion shall be audited annually by an external agency, and the report of 
the audit shall be published. 
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Article 1V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the General Secretary, and 
the Treasurer, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association. 
Ten members of the Council shall be elected each year in the manner 
provided in this Constitution, to serve for three-year terms, according to 
the provision governing the terms of the officers. 

2. The Council shall carry out the purposes of the Association and, 
subject to the authority of a meeting as defined in this Constitution, act 
for the Association. The Council shall (a) determine, for each class of 
members, the annual dues and regulations governing their payment; (b) 
manage the property and financial affairs of the Association, with power 
to accept gifts to the Association; (c) construe the provisions of this 
Constitution; (d) provide for the publications of the Association; (e) 
appoint and determine the salaries of the General Secretary, members of 
a professional staff, and Treasurer; (f) determine the time, place, and 
program of the Annual Meeting and convene special meetings of the 
Association at its discretion; (g) publish a record of its meetings to the 
membership; and (h) authorize the establishment of committees of the 
Association. 

3. As a representative of both the Association and his district, each 
member of the Council shall promote the exchange of ideas Pervert th 
Council and the membership. He may receive and transmit to the 
Council the proposals of members, chapters, and state and regional con- 
ferences within his district. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time each 
year, upon not less than two weeks’ notice to the Council. Ten members 
elected from districts shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also 
transact business by letter ballot. A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The President may, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
oo an Executive Committee of not fewer than six Council members, 
including the President and the _— st Vice-President ex-officio. The 
Council may, between meetings, delegate to the Executive Committee 
such of its powers as it may find necessary. Meetings of the Committee 
may be called by the President. 


Article V—Election of Officers and Council 


1. Only Active members are eligible for election as officers or 
members of the Council. Nominations for the offices to be filled and for 
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membership on the Council shall be made by a Nominating Committee 
of five or more members, not officers or other members of the Council, 


inc 


appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Coun i. 


Before submitting to the Council for apegoem his appointments to the 
Nominating Committee, the President shall invite suggestions in writing 


from the members of the Council as to the membership of the Committee. 

The Committee shall be chosen each year in time to seek and receive 

suggestions from the members of the Association with res 

to be nominated, and to meet and submit its report to the General 

publication to he t members not later than October 1. 

2. One member of the Council shall be elected each year from each 
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Association’s membership and to geographi 


graphi paration 


Acti 
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f the Association from each district for the 


to be filled from the district. 


3. Ne minations for members of the Council may also be made by 


petitions signed by at le: ast fifty Active members of the Association resi- 


om which the Council member is to be chosen, 


provided tha 1ing the required number of signatures not more 
ha > hoa shan a » & 
than ten shall rs at a single institutio Nominations for the 

be made by petition signed 


Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be mz 
by at least 150 Active members of the Association, provid 


termining the required number of pgiyietin not more than 15 of those 

signing a peat n shall be members at a single institutiot not more 

than 90 shall be members in single istrict. No member shall sign 


more than one petition for the same office. Petitions presenting nomin 
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tions shall be filed im the office of the General Secretary not later than 
November 15. 
4. The General Secretary 


of all nominees to office and 


containin 4 the names 


ibership, relevant bio- 


graphical data and a statement of the method of nomination. Balk 
i 


shall be mailed to all Active members of the Association in Sialliady and 
the polls shall be closed two months after the mailing. Where no nominee 


shall have received a majority of all votes cast for a given position, the 
Council shall by ballot elect one from among those nominees (not ex- 


ceeding two in number unless 


t n 
ceived the most votes. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the 
hall 


here is a tie for second place) who re- 


retiring elective members of the Council who have served full terms sl 
not be eligible for immediate reelection to their respective offices 
. A vacancy occurring on the Council or in the Second Vice- 


diana ; shall be filled by the Council for the unexpired term. 
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Article VI—Meetings of the Association 


1. The Association shall meet annually except when prevented by 
war or other national emergency. A quorum shall be a majority of the 
delegates registered for a meeting. A meeting of the Association shall 
have authority (a) to amend the Constitution in the manner herein pro- 
vided; (b) to express its views on professional matters; (c) to act on 
recommendations presented to it by the Council; (d) to require the 
Council to report to the ensuing meeting on subjects within the province 
of the Association; (e) to propose action which, upon concurrence by 
the Council, shall become the action of the Association; and (f) in the 
event of disagreement between the Council and a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, to take final action as provided in the following section. 

2. If the Council declines to concur in a proposal of a meeting of the 
Association, it shall report its reasons to the ensuing meeting. If that 
meeting concurs in the action of the previous meeting, the action shall 
become that of the Association. An action of the Association reached 
(a) by concurrence of the Council in an action of a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation or (b) in two successive meetings shall not be changed except by 
the joint action of the Council and a meeting of the Association or by 
two successive meetings of the Association. 

3. The Active members of the Association in each chapter may elect 
not more than one delegate from that chapter for each 25 Active mem- 
bers or fraction thereof at the institution, to each meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. All members of the Association shall be entitled to the privileges 
of the floor, but only Active members may vote. On request of one-fifth 
of the delegates present, a proportional vote shall be taken. In a propor- 
tional vote, the accredited delegates from each chapter shall be entitled to 
a number of votes equal to the number of Active members at the institu- 
tion, but any other Active member not at an institution thus represented 
shall be entitled to an individual vote. In case a chapter has more than 
one delegate, each delegate may cast an equal portion of the votes to 
which the chapter is entitled. 

4. Except as provided in this Constitution or in rules adopted pur- 
suant to it, the meetings of the Association shall be governed by Robert's 
Rules of Order. 


Article VII—Chapters 


1. Whenever the Active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a chapter of the Association. More 
than one chapter may be established in an institution when its parts are 
geographically separate. Each chapter shall elect, at least biennially, a 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and 
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ich other officers as the chapter may determine. It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the chapter to report to the General Secretary of the 
Association the names of the officers of the chapter, and to conduct the 
correspondence of the chapter with the General "Seca tary 
All Active, Junior, and Emeritus members of the Ass ciati 
the institution, but not other members of the faculty, shall be eligib 
membership in the chapter. Junior and Emeritus n pesados may vote in 
chapter meetings at the discretion of the chapter. " Asundate members 
may attend meetings by invitation of the chapter. 
3. A chapter may establish local membership dues. It may meet 
with other chapters and with other local organizations. Its actions shall 
be in harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 


Article VIII—State and Area Conferences 


Upon approval by the Council, several chapters may organize 
conference of the American Association of University Professors whic 
shall be open to all chapters and unaffiliated members within the area 
or group. A conference may consider and act up 
which are of concern to the member chapters, but its actions shall not 
bind the member chapters without their on rizatic ym and shall be in 

harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 
) I 


Article IX—Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of a meeting 
of the Association. An amendment may be initi 


proposed to it by not fewer than ten Active members. At its next meet- 


ing, the Council shall approve, amend, or disapprove a proposal sub- 
mitted to it, and report its conclusions to the proponents. It shall report 
through the General Secretary to the membership, at least one month 


before a meeting of the Association, a proposal which it ames or 
approves. Upon failure of agreement between the Council and the pro- 
ponents of an amendment, the Prof ponents may, with the concurrence of 
at least five chapters, secure submission of their proposal to the next 
meeting of the Association by communicating it to the General Secretary 
at least three months in advance. The General Secretary shall transmit 
all amendments thus proposed to each member at least one month before 
the meeting. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor's Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Professors 
formulated a statement on academic freedom and tenure, known as the 
1915 Declaration of Principles, which was officially endorsed by the 
Association at its second Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
December 31, 1915 and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference of 
representatives of a number of its constituent members, among them 
the American Association of University Professors, for the purpose of 
formulating a shorter statement. The statement formulated at this con- 
ference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 
1925 and by the American Association of University Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignation 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences beeun | in 1934, 
represe ntatives of the American Association of University Professors and 
of the Ass sociation of American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of 
the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement. This restate- 
ment, known to the profession as the 1940 Statement of Erincipies on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, was officially endorsed by the following 
organizations in the years indicated : 


Association of American Colleges............ eee 1941 
American Association of University Professors..............- 1941 
American Library Association (adapted for librarians)........ 1946 
Association of American Law Schools............ ses . 1946 
American Political Science Association. 1947 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education’...... 1950 
Association for Higher Education, National Education Association 1950 
American Philosophical Association : 


Eastern Division .......... 1953 
Southern Society for Philosophy and ee ee 1953 


1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon pro- 


1 Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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cedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions of higher 
education are conducted for the common good and not to further the 
interest of either the individual teacher’ or the institution as a whole. 
The common good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the ad- 
vancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is funda- 
— for the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of 

student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties correlative 
with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) a sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession attractive to men and 
women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations 
to its students and to society. 


' Academic Freedom 


(a) The eigen is entitled to full freedom in research and in th 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of his other 
academic duties ; but research for pecuniary return should be based upon 
an understanding with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discuss- 

ing his subject, but he should be careful not to intend ice opera his teaching 

ontroversial matter which has no relation to his subject. Limitations 

of academic freedom because of religious or othe aime of the institution 
should be clearly stated in writing at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of 
a learned profession, and an officer of an educatior 
he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from institutic 

censorship or discipline, but his special position in the community im- 
poses special obligations. As a man of learning and an educational 
officer, he should remember that the public may judge his profession _ 
his institution by his utterances. Hence he sho a at all times be accura 

should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for a 

nions of others, and should make every effort to indicate that he is 
not an institutional spokesman. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period, teachers or in- 


*The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the in- 
vestigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their 
services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the case 
of retirement for age or, under extraordinary circumstances, because of 
financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle, it is understood that the follow- 
ing represents acceptable academic practice : 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment should 
be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institution and 
teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instruc- 
tor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed seven 
years, including within this period full-time service in all institutions of 
higher education ; but subject to the proviso that when, after a term of 
probationary service of more than three years in one or more institutions, 
a teacher is called to another institution, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not more than fou 
years, even though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of seven 
years. Notice should be given at least one year he rior to the expiration 


7 of the probationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
4 after the expiration of that period. 

4 (3) During the probatior lary period a tea acher should have th 
4 academic freedom that all other members of the faculty ha 

Ag (4) Termination for cause of a continuous + iaaiiaiieie, or the 


} 


dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
1 by bot 


appointment, should, if possible, be considere« oth a faculty com- 
mittee and the governing board of the institution. In all cases where the 
facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the 
hearing in writing of the charges against him and should have the 7 
portunity to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon his case. He should be permitted to have with him an adviser at 
his own choosing who may act as counsel. There should be a full steno- 
graphic record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the 
hearing of charges of incompetence, the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other institu- 
tions. Teachers on continuous appoin - 1ent who are dismissed for rea- 
sons not involving moral turpitude should receive their salaries for at 
least a year from the date of notification of dismissal, whether or not they 
are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of financial 
exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, th 
f 940 Statement of P rinciples on Academic Freedom 


not ne retroact ive. 


Nr 


de incip! 
S and T 
or unive 
se raph (c) 
an lieves that the ext wral utteranc 
ra fitness 
ch of the section on A 
if n should remem 
ar m of citizens. 


ty and the Amer i 
f American Colleg 


1925 Conference Statement’ 


Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not ose any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the amount 
of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent undue inter- 


ferenc ‘e with teaching duties. 


or college may not impose any limitation upon 


in the exposition of his own subject in the class- 
and publications outside the college, except in so 


adapting tention to the needs of immature 


e of institutions of a denominational or partisar 
ations in advance, fully understood and accepted 
iaracter of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his ie the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. The 


teacher is morally bound not to take ad went of his position by intro- 


ax 


an ~h 
e€ scope and 


po 
ucing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrelevant subjects 
not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should at aga that the teacher in 
ing and writing outside of the institution upon subjects beyond 
the scope of his own field of study is — to woncleiie the same free- 
dom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to all other citizens. 
If the extramural utterances of a tea che sr should be such as to raise grave 
doubts concerning his fitness for his position, the question should in all 
cases be submitted to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which 


he is a member. It should be clearly understood that an institution 


l 
neakir 
SPCaAll 


* Superseded by 


yy the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its tc 


historical value. 
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assumes no responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; 
and teachers should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they 
are expressing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 

(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment should 
be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college and teacher. 

(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment should 
always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere act of 
giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision to termi- 

nate should always be taken, however, in conference with the department 
concerned, and might well be subject to approval by a faculty or council 
committee or by the faculty or council. It is desirable that the question 
of appointments for the ensuing year be taken up as early as possiiite. 
Notice of the decision to terminate should be given in ample time to 
allow the teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme 
limit for such notice should not be less than three months before the ex- 
piration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw 
should also give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make 
a new appointment. 
(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 

appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the college. Exceptions to this 
rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or treason, when the 
facts are admitted. In such cases summary dismissal would naturally 
ensue. In cases where other offenses are charged, and in all cases where 
the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should always have the 
opportunity to face his accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of 
professional incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, 
either from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for reasons other than immorality or treason should not 
ordinarily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is 
reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments because 
of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, after every 
effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and to find for the 
teacher other employment in the institution. Situations which make 
drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should preclude expansions 
of the staff at other points at the same time, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. 
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Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the institu- 


tion. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, promote, or 

change salary at short notice, or exercises the - scretion implied by 

annual co! —— it must expect that members of its staff will feel under 
no obligations beyond the legal requirements of their contracts. If, on 


lig 
the other hn d, the institution undertakes to comply with the tenure 
specifications approved by the Association of American Colleges, it 
would seem appropriate for the members of the staff to act in accordance 
with the following provisions : 


1. Notification of re aap by a college teacher ought, in general, 
to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to the institution 
the length of time aie varying with the circumstances of his 


particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle, it would seem appropriate that 
a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give not less than 
four months’ notice and an assistant professor or instructor not less thas 
three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of othe 
institutions, it is believed that an informal i peaeay as to whether a teacher 


1 ions may be 


would be willing to consider transfer under specified con 
made at any time and without previous consultation with his superiors 
with the understanding, however, that if a definite offer follows he wil 


not te it without giving such notice as is indicated in the preceding 


provisions. He is at liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or 
waive, the notification requirements there specified, but he should be 
expected to conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the attention 
of the officers of the Association, with the possibility of subsequent 
lication in particular cases after the facts are duly established. 
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Academic Retirement 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


iditor’s Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of Academic 
Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted by a joint Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges. This study involved a series of joint 
conferences of the representatives of these two Associations which began 
in 1943. The last of these conferences, at which the Statement of Prin- 
ciples was agreed upon, was held in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. 
The Report on the study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related 
Subjects,” was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Re- 
prints of this Report are available upon request. 

This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association of 
American Colleges in January, 1951, and by the American Association of 
University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or ad- 
ministrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an institution 
for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for their retirement 
annuities should be such as to increase the effectiveness of its services 
as an educational institution. Specifically, this policy and plan should 
be such as to attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational 
work, to increase the morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members 
with singleness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their 
institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable manner to 
discontinue the services of members of the faculty when their usefulness 
is undermined by age. 

The following is acceptable practice : 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution should 
be clearly defined and be well understood by both the faculty and the 
administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retirement 
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age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions such as 

longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have recently 

changed in such a way as to justify older rather than younger retirement 
7 


ages. Under present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age 


vould appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. Extension of 


the services of the teacher or administrator beyond the mandatory age 
of retirement should be authorized only in emergency situations. Cir- 


cumstances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a 


teacher or administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all 


iministration committee of the 


cases be considered by a joint fac 


institution. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases no interested person should 
leliberations. (The above is not meant to 


ate that the involuntary return of an administrator to teac 


duties need be treated as a retirement. ) 


wa 
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nuities. Such a system shoul 


(a) Be financed by cont 


ndividual a 1d the institution. 


cipated 1 by full-time faculty members who have 


attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a retire- 
ment life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary over the 
last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher 


percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It is um 


1 tha 
the amount of the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 


would be somewhat less. ) 


available as a benefit in case of death while in service, and with no for- 
li 


feiture in case of withdrawal or dismiss 

(e) Be such that the individu! may not withdraw his equity in cash 
but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative expense, 
exception might be made for very small accumulations in an i ive 
account.) Except when small, death benefits to a widow should t Ye paid 
in the form of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries wouk 
normally be paid in cash unles seater to the contrary by the indi- 
vidual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or an 
old one changed, reasonable provision either by — ial financial a ——- 
ments or by the gradual inauguration of the new plan should be made for 
those adversely affected. 
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Budget of the Association for 1958 : 


As APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL AND THE Executive Commirree 


1957 Actual 1958 Estimated 
Income Income Income 
Membership Dues $235 ,234.57 $252,000.00 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 2,637 .60 00 
Advertising 3,735.22 $00 00 
Interest and Dividends 2,685.20 00 
Rent 4,758.33 8.00 
Total $249,050.92 $267 ,758 .00 
1957 Actual 1958 Estimated 

Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 

Staff Salaries $ 64,618.94 $ 67,000.00 
Clerical Salaries 75,908.15 79,000.00 
TIAA, Social Security, Group Hospitalization 8,965.76 9,500.00 
Group Life Insurance 1,400.00 
President’s Office 83.41 1,000.00 
Treasurer’s Honorarium 1,000.00 1,000 00 
Counsel’s Office 245.96 4,000.00 
Stationery, Supplies, Printing, Duplicating 11,215.57 13,000.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 2,435.50 2,500.00 
Postage and Express 3,786.74 4,000.00 
Rent 16,292.96 16,500.00 
Library 508 .45 200 .00 
Taxes and Insurance 504.35 550.00 
Auditor 225.00 250.00 
Furniture and Equipment 2,812.97 1,500.00 
Bulletin Printing, Mailing 46,062.18 46,000.00 
Committee A 3,921 .26 4,000.00 
Nominating Committee 705 .00 700 .00 
Other Committees 3,733.47 5,000.00 
Council Meetings 14,419.39 17,000.00 
Staff, Speakers’ Travel 1,799 19 2. 500 00 
Annual Meeting 1,345.17 2,000.00 
Organizational Memberships and Meetings 1,399.52 1,600.00 
Total $261,988 .94 $280, 200 .00 


Assets, January 1, 1958 


Checking Account $ 18,426 04 
United States Government Bonds 29,367 .93 
Common Stocks (at cost) 24,776.00 


Total $72, 569.97 
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Educational Developments 


A. Economic Status 


University of Oregon Makes Striking Gain in Salaries 


The average increase in salary for all members of the faculty of th 
University of Oregon over the past biennium was 25.8 per cent. The 
budget office of the University reports the following averages of salaries 
and increases by academic ranks for the two-year period : 


Year Year Increase 
1955-56 1957-58 Amount Per Cent 
Professor $8002 $10,293 $2291 28.6 
Associate Professor 6355 8,057 1702 26.8 
Assistant Professor $052 6,277 1225 24.2 
Instructor 4152 5,059 907 21.8 
All Ranks 5961 7,501 1540 25.8 


Havard Announces New Salary Scale 


A revision of salary schedules and of tuition beginning September, 
1958 has been announced by Harvard University. Under the new scale, 
full professors will be paid from $12,000 to $20,000, with the “ro 
about $15,000. Associate professors will receive from $8000 to $11,000, 
with the average about $9500. Assistant professors will receive oe 
$6500 to $7700; and instructors, $5500. To help meet the cost of the 
increased salary scale, tuition at Harvard College will be raised fron 
$1000 to $1250. Tuition in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in the Graduate — of Education will be raised from $800 to 


$1000. At the same time, steps are being taken to raise the level of 
financial aid available for ee nts who cannot meet the full cost of their 
education. 


In connection with the announcement, President Nathan M. Pusey 
said, “These increases in olaie and tuition charges are carefully con- 
sidered elements in our long range plans for the University. Th ey are 
closely related to the broad objectives for which we are working in the 
$82,500,000 Program for Harvard College. These increases, like the 
Program for Harvard College itself, reflect three convictions : first, that 
outstanding teachers must be decently paid ; second, that higher education 
i must have a larger share of the national income ; and third, that this larger 

share must be sought in our case both from those who attend Harvard 
and from the community at large.” 

“Since World War IT,” President Pusey’s statement continues, “the 
salaries of college teachers have lagged behind the cost of living. This 
unfairness must be stopped, and the present increase in tuition is de- 
signed to help toward that end. The one question that can fairly be 
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asked of our present plan for faculty salaries is whether it goes far 
enough—and the answer must be that it certainly does not. We shall 
have to keep our sights high hereafter... . Both the Program for 
Harvard College and our new tuition policy are designed to help us pay 
our faculty more nearly what it deserves; both reflect our conviction 
that higher education is more important than ever before. . . .” 


Barnard College to Raise Faculty Salaries 


President McIntosh, in a news release of December 17, 1957, an- 
nounced that in September, 1958 the tuition of Barnard College would be 
raised from $900 to $1100 a year, and that the funds provided by this 
increase would be applied to improve faculty salaries. In addition, an 
appeal will be made to alumnae and friends of the College for special 
gifts and endowment funds to help finance salary increases. Beginning 
in the fall of 1958, salary ranges will be: professors, $10,000 to $12,500: 
associate professors, $7000 to $9000; assistant professors, $5500 to 
$7000 ; and instructors, $4500 to $5500, with a special merit maximum of 
$6000. The President also —_ that additional scholarship and 
loan funds will be provided so that “no student will be forced to leave 
the College because of the tuition rise.” 


Salary Ranges in the New York City College System 


In late October, the Legis! lative Conference of the City Colleges of 
New York (Hunter, Queens, Brooklyn, and C.C.N.Y.) announced that 
the following salary schedule would be in effect by the first of January, 
1958: professor , $9750 to $15,400 ; associate professor, $7800 to $10,900 ; 
assistant professor, $6774 to $9500 ; and in structor, $5610 to $8400. 


Appropriation to Increase Salaries at the University of Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota announced that the 1957 Legislature 
granted the University’s request for a 15 per cent increase in appropria- 
tions designated for faculty salaries. Each faculty member will receive 
a 71/2 per cent increase during the current academic year, and the balance 
of the 15 per cent will be ised in various ways—for equaliza tion, for 
merit increases, and for raising the stipends of teaching and research 
assistants approximately 13 per cent. The Legislature added an addi- 
tional 5 per cent for adjustments during 1958—59. 


Salary Rise at Princeton University 


President Goheen announced on October 8, 1957 that the minimum 
salary for instructors, assistant professors, and associate professors on 
regular appointment at Princeton University will be raised $500 to the 
following minima for the three ranks: $4500, $5500, and $7500. Salary 
adjustments necessary to accomplish these minima were made effective - ee. 
for the month of November. President Goheen also announced that a 
minimum salary for professors of $10,000 would be made effective with 
the academic year 1958-59. 

“This is by no means a complete answer to a question which is 
giving us increasing concern and which is far from new,” President 
Goheen said. “At best, it is only one step on a long road and not enough. 
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We still have far to go. The improvement of faculty salaries, which have 
lagged far behind the cost of living, is the most important necessity con- 
fronting our colleges and universities today.” 

On November 2, 1957, George J. Cooke, Executive Director of the 
Princeton University Fund, announced the goal of the campaign for 
this year would be $2,000,000. He said that the increase over the goal 
of last year’s campaign was an estimate of the money needed now “for 

constructive action on faculty salaries. 


Increased Salaries at Sarah Lawrence College 


Preside nt Harold Taylor announced that one of the immediate goals 
th ne College’s expansion program was to increase t 
‘mbers. The new schedule will range from a minimt 5 
tructors to a maximum of $12,000 for professors. lans for 
ansion at the College are the result of a two-year study by the faculty 
and trustees, finan ced by a $30,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Announces Salary Advances 


A news release of December 17, 1957 states that the faculty and 
administration of Carnegie Institute of Technology will receive salary 
increases totaling $250,000 a year. Effective with the fall semester of 
1958, professors and associate professors will receive an increase of 
$1000 for the year, and assistant professors, instructors, and other per- 
sonnel will receive increases on an individual basis. These salary in- 
creases have been made possible by gifts totaling nearly $7 million to th 
Institute’s Development Program, the major part of which came from 
industrial and business concerns. Other salary increases are planned as 
additional funds are received. 


Faculty Salaries Benefit from Chatham College Endowment Campaign 


In announcing receipt of over $4 million in the first phase of the 
Chatham Centennial Development Program, Dr. Paul R. Anderson, 
president of this liberal arts college for women, said, “The phase of the 
program just completed was designed to increase facu ilty salaries and 
provide additional scholarship aid for deserving and sme ste students.” 
Dr. Anderson announced that 1458 individuals, 55 corporations, and 2: 
foundations contributed to the endowment fund. 


Salary and Tuition Increases at Oberlin College 


The new salary scale at Oberlin Coll ege, ef ffective in the fall of 1958, 
“represents a move to put first things first,” President William E. Steven- 
son announced in a news release of January 7. Salary ranges by ranks 
will be: professor, $8,500 to $12,500; associate professor, $6,900 to 
$8,500; assistant professor, $5,400 to $6,900; and instructor, $4,700 to 
$5,400. The average rise above the present scale is about 13 per cent. 
To meet the cost of better salaries, Oberlin will raise its annual tuition 
from $750 to $950 in the College of Arts and Sciences, and a comparable 
increase will take place in other divisions. A portion of the increase will 
go to broaden and increase the College’s scholarship program to aid 
worthy students. 
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Increased Salary Scale at Haverford College 


As a result of recent salary increases, Haverford College is able 
to announce the following improved salary scale: professor, $8,200 to 
$13,000; associate professor, $6500 to $8100; assistant professor, $5200 
to $6400; and instructor, $4200 to $5200. Haverford College bears the 
entire cost of a 12% TIAA premium for all faculty members. 


Scholarships for All Children of Dartmouth College Faculty 


A new plan to assist sons and daughters of full-time members of the 
Dartmouth College faculty and administration in financing their educa- 
tion at the colleges of their own choice will take effect on July 1, 1958. 
Scholarship grants to Dartmouth faculty children attending any institu- 
tion offering a bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences will cover the full 
cost of tuition up to a maximum of Dartmouth’s regular tuition charge 
(now $1170 per year). It is not necessary for the applicant to apply for 
financial aid elsewhere, or to establish need, in order to qualify for a grant 
from Dartmouth. These same scholarships are also being made avail- 
able for sons and daughters of (a) emeriti members of the Dartmouth 
faculty and administration, (b) deceased members of the Dartmouth 
faculty and administration who died in active service with the rank of 
Professor or Associate Professor or who had completed at least ten con- 
secutive years in the College’s employ prior to their death, and (c) those 
on leave from Dartmouth for not more than one year. Dartmouth faculty 
children already enrolled in college at the present time are also eligible 
for benefits under the new plan. In the light of the new program, Dart- 
mouth College will terminate its membership in the Faculty Children’s 
Tuition Exchange plan as soon as practicable after fulfilling its current 
commitments. 


TIAA Makes Comprehensive Study of Fringe Benefits 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association has announced 
that it is beginning a study of retirement plans, group life insurance, 
basic hospital-surgical-medical insurance, major medical expense plans, 
and disability income arrangements for faculty and other college em- 
ployees in over 1300 public and private institutions of higher education in 
the United States. It proposes to publish in book form, late in 1958, 
the results of the study and an analysis of staff benefits. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Seeks Fund for Salary Rises 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology was reported (New 
York Times, November 2, 1957) to be planning a special drive to obtain 
a fund of $5 million which will be used at the rate of $1 million annually 
to increase faculty salaries. The Institute has raised salaries 15 per cent 
since 1952 and has also increased retirement, health, and insurance 
benefits, but President Killian stated that these “modest gains are not 
enough.” 


Committee Urges Salary Increases 


The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, in a report 
made to President Eisenhower on November 26, 1957, emphasized that 
“a real and permanent improvement in the quality of teaching depends on 
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a substantial rise in the social and economic status of teachers.” Among 
m — specific recommendations, the Committee stated that “steps are 

rgently needed to expand and improve faculties and facilities before 
thear eee is revealed by their inabi lity to meet the mounting 


demands for higher education.” 


Bulletin Reports on Economic Status 


Committee Z plans to make this special section, “Economic Status,” 
a regular feature of the Bulletin, and Professor Harold N. Lee, of Tulane 
University of Louisiana, has agreed to prepare the materials for publica- 
tion. Chapter officers are requested to forward reports to the Washing- 
ton Office of verified data on recent salary advances and increased fring 
benefits at their institutions. 


B. Other Developments 
Record College Enrollment 


For the sixth year in succession, college enrollments have set a new 
record, and the openi ng of the second semester in 1958 will probably 
increase the figure, the United States Office of Education has an 
nounced. A total of 3,068,000 students enrolled in 1890 colleges and 

niversities last fall, an increase of bear per cent over the 1956 fall en- 
rollment of 2,957,000. Last fall’s enrollment was 25 per cent above fall 
enrollments of 1949, the peak year an the immediate postwar period. 
Although the increase for the nation in the number of persons 18 to 21 
years old was only about 2 per cent between 1951 and 1957, the increase 
in college enrollments for the same period was 45 per cent. Estimates 
of college enrollments for the 1960’s must take into account the un- 
precedented increase in births during the mid-1940’s, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, United States Commissioner of Education, has pointed ou 
Freshman enrollment in colleges and universities was 730,000 last fall, 
a gain of 0.9 per cent over 1956. Total opening enrollment in liberal arts 
colleges gained 6.5 per cent over 1956; junior colleges, 6.2 per cent; 
teachers colleges, 6 per cent; technological schools, 3.4 per cent; and 
universities, 2 per cent. Publicly controlled institutions reported a 

ain of 5.9 per cent over the fall of 1956, while privately controlled in- 
stitutions listed an increase of 1.8 per cent over last year. Of the total 
college population, 58 per cent were enrolled in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions in 1957 and 57.1 per cent in 1956. States showing the greatest 
increases were Delaware, 14.4 per cent; Virginia, 13.9 per cent; *Maine, 
12.8 per cent; Arkansas, 11.7 per cent; and New Mexico, 10 per cent. 
Fewer college students were reported in 3 states, Nevada having the larg- 
est decrease, 5.2 per cent. 


Enrollments in Engineering 


Engineering enrollments for the current year total 297,077, com- 
pared with 277,052 a year ago, the United States Office of Education 
announced recently. Engineering degrees were conferred upon 37,039 
graduates for the academic year 1956-57. The results of a survey, 
conducted jointly by the American Society for Engineering Education 
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and the Office of Education, were published in Circular 515, “Summary 
Statistics on Engineering Enrollments and Degrees: 1957,” just re 
leased by the Office of Education. Data for each institution, with in 
dication as to accreditation, will be contained in Circular 516, “Engineer- 
ing Enrollments and Degrees: 1957,” to be published soon. he Febru- 

1958 issue of the Journal of Engineering Education will contain 
ye by class level for each of the 152 institutions neceedioed by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 


Costs of a College Education 


A study entitled “Costs of Attending College” was recently pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Education (see notice of advance 
release, Bulletin, Summer, 1957, p. 379). The statistics are effectively 
presented in 27 graphs and tables. The study, covering 91 pages with 
a bibliography, is available for 45 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Shortage of College Teachers 


A recent survey of teacher supply in higher education reveals that 
fewer of the new doctor’s degree graduates have been choosing college 
teaching as careers in the last four years than — ously. Accordin g 
to a new study released in December, 1957 by the National Education 
Association, almost 88 per cent of the colleges and universities cite a 
serious shortage of qualified teachers. This study reveals that although 
the production of doctorates is four times greater than it was ten years 
ago, a decreasing number of these new graduates are taking positions in 
higher education. In the field of chemistry, only one of every four 
new Ph.D.’s accepting new positions turned to teaching; in physics 
and the other physical sciences, only two of every five. During the 
academic year 1956-57, only 23.5 per cent of all new full-time coliege 
teachers held the Ph.D. degree; four years ago the figure was 31.4 per 
cent. An increasing number of new full-time college teachers do not 
have even a master’s ; degree : ;2 per cent in 1956-57, against 18 per cent 
four years ago. More than half of the new teachers of engineering (54.7 
per cent) started their teaching careers with less training than a master’s 
degree. During the last two years, almost 14 per cent of all new full- 
time college teachers came from high-school positions, where teachers are 
in critical shortage. Copies of the study, “Teacher Sut pply and Demand 
in Colleges and Universities,” may be obtained from the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, free of charge as long 
as copies are available. 


National Merit Scholarships 


On December 12, 1957, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
announced the names of 7500 high-school seniors who qualified as semi- 
finalists in the Merit Scholarship program. On January 11, these semi- 
finalists took a competitive examination to determine the recipients of 
800 scholarships which will be awarded on the basis of the examina- 
tion, high-school grades, extra-curricular attainments, leadership, and 
character. 
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Merit Scholars may choose their college and course of study. The 
amount of each scholarship is based on need, and it ranges from a mini- 
mum of $100 a year to a maximum of $2200 or more. The colleges in 
which the Scholars matriculate w ill receive grants-in-aid averaging 
$2000 per Merit Scholar to help defray the actual costs of educating 
them. 
The Merit Scholarship program, now in its th ms year, was es- 


tablished in 1955 through grants of $20,500, 000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation. In addition, scholarships are 
sponsored by over 60 “business and industrial firms, and by foundations, 


professional societies, and individuals. 


Dx Pont Grants to Higher Education 


Grants totaling nearly $1,150,000 have been awarded to 135 col- 
leges and universities in Du Pont’s annual program of aid to educa- 
tion. Du Pont’s contribution for the next academic year is about $100,- 
000 more than for the present year. More than half of the entire pro- 
gram consists of grants to support the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and engineering. Aid to fundamental research totals $309, 000. An 
allocation of $75,000 is made to support fellowships and scholarships for 
prospective high-school teachers of science and mathematics. 


Fellowship sae of the Ethyl Corporation 


Since 1937, the Ethyl Corporation has supported a program of 
graduate res ani fellowshi ps. A survey was conducted recently to 
determine the recipients’ views on the value of the fellowship program. 
Interviews were held with 92 of th 1¢ 99 fellows who completed their gradu- 
ate study after 1954. Results of the survey have been publishe ed in an 
anitne ctive booklet entitled “The ‘Hand of Fellowship,” available at the 
offices of the Ethyl Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


Experiments in College Teaching Resources 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education has issued a booklet 
entitled “Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources,” which 
summarizes the second year’s progress in certain experimental teaching 
programs which have been financed by grants from the Fund. Such 
new or revitalized approaches as inde pendent study, instruction through 
television, and greater use of student assistants are described. Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Student Appraisal of the Crisis Confronting Education 


On January 14, The Amherst Student published a special supple- 
ment entitled “U. S. Education: 1958,” containing articles on the current 
educational crisis, written by students for the most part, and based upon 
interviews or recently published materials. Two thoughtful discussions 
of academic freedom appear in this issue: one is an article by Mr. 
Leonard Gordon, which includes an evaluation of the role of the 
American Association of University Professors in the advancement of 
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sound principles of academic freedom; and the other is a letter by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, a member of the Department of Politics at Prince- 
ton University, which analyzes several current threats to academic free- 
dom, particularly “those pressures on society which operate to produce 
an unthinking conformity.” 


Tribute to Dr. Bentley Glass 


A “personality portrait” of Dr. Bentley Glass, nominee for the 
presidency of the Association, appeared on page 47 of The Saturday Re- 
view for November 2, 1957. This article emphasizes the breadth of 
Dr. Glass’s social and scientific interests. It points out that, as a mem- 
ber of the school board, he urged and helped to obtain integration in the 
public schools of Baltimore on nly a few month s after the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954. The article also refers to his active opposition to the 
passage of loyalty oath laws by the Maryland legislature, his service as 
President of the Maryland branch of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and his prominent role “in drafting the courageous report of the A.A.U.P. 
which censures schools that knuckle under to political pressure for 
limitation of academic freedom.” The article comments on Dr. Glass’s 
enviable position as a geneticist. His colleagues have elected him to 
high offices in the American Institute of Biological Sciences, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, the American So- 
ciety of Human Genetics, and the History of Science Society. Dr. 
Glass is quoted as saying, “I consider my activities different means to 
the same goal—educating laymen in the questing spirit of science and 
reminding science of its social responsibilities. I guess I am an old- 
fashioned liberal.” 


New Plan for Study Abroad 


A new organization, to be known as the Institute for American 
Universities, will be established in the fall of 1958 at Aix-en-Provence, 
France, for the purpose of offering courses designed for American junior 
year students who would like to study abroad for one year and have the 
results of their studies transferable to their home universities. Instruc- 
tion will be in English, and the faculty will be composed primarily of 
American scholars. The facilities of the University of Aix-Marseille, and 
some of the course offerings of this old institution, will be available to th 
students who matriculate with the Institute. It is estimated that the costs, 
including trans-Atlantic travel and residence with locally approved 
families, will not be greater than those at an average American private 
college or university. The director of the Institute will be Mr. Herbert 
Maza. Further information may be secured from the French Cultural 
Center, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, or the Institute for 
American Universities, 23 rue Gaston de Saporta, Aix-en-Provence, 
France. 


Air Force Language Program Abroad Curtailed 


Foreign language instruction for about 20,000 American children 
attending United States Air Force schools in Europe and in the Middle 
East was dropped as an economy measure in September, 1957, according 
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to the European edition of the New York Herald Tribune. Since 1954, 
the sons and daughters of USAF personnel stationed abroad have taken 
required courses in the languages of their host countries, under a program 
designed to promote better understanding and to reduce some of the 
isolation in which Americans frequently find themselves when living in 
foreign countries. The abolition of the program, the Air Force said, was 
the result of reduced appropriations. It eliminated 119 native instruc- 
tors in Germany, France, North Africa, and the Middle East. Language 
instruction continued on an elective basis in USAF high schools. The 
abandoned program was compulsory for all children from the first grade 
through the twelfth. The Herald Tribune quotes from the Paris news- 
paper, Le Monde: “It is su prising that the United States, which ad- 
mits the necessity of extending cultural cooperation within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is now suppressing one of the rare means 

offered their citizens to gain something from their temporary exile and 
to know the people among whom they find themselves.” 


IAUPL—Tenth University Conference at Brussels 


All members of the Association are invited to attend the Tenth Uni- 
versity Conference organized by the International Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and Lecturers, to be held in Brussels, September 1-6, 
1958. Topics to be emphasized are (1) the place of universities in train- 


ing for professional an nd technical careers, es peci ially in their relation to 
technical and o “a r institutions ; and (2) the problem of staff recruitment, 
especially as related to the maintenance of academic and economic stand- 
ards. For shea who, before July 1, submit their names, with a one- 
pound registration fee, the Secretary of IAUPL (21 Dawson Place, 


London, W. 2) will provide a detailed program and other particulars, 
will make arrangements for hotel accommodations on easy terms, and will 
furnish admission tickets to the Belgian International Exhibition (free 
for the professor and his wife; at a reduced rate for children). In most 
cases, only a valid passport (no visa) is needed to visit Belgium. (On 
the 1956 Conference, see the Spring, 1957 Bulletin, pp. 56-61.) 


Students and Academic Freedom Week 


April 20-26 will be observed as Academic Freedom Week by stu- 
dent governments throughout the country. Car yrograms—lectures, 
forums, group discussions, and journalistic efforts—are being planned, 
to the end of helping students and others to define academic freedom, un- 
ven id its problems, and be alert to threats against it. The sponsor is 

he U. S. National Student Association, which affiliates over 35 0 student 
bodies through their student governments. The Student Association 
hopes that student governments will receive the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of faculties and administrations. 
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Membership Campaign 


| 


a a The more than 3700 nominations to Active and Junior member- 

: ship published in this issue and the recent Winter issue of the Bulletin 
attest to the carefully planned and administered membership campaigns 
of Association chapters throughout the country. With the profession 
itself entering upon a period of expansion, it is to be hoped that the 
Association will enjoy a corresponding growth, and the increases in 
membership in 1957 and the first weeks of 1958 give reason to believe 
that this hope will be fulfilled. 

One of the most successful membership campaigns is being con- 
ducted at the George Washington University, which opened the presen 
academic year with a faculty—A.A.U.P. membership ratio slightly above 
the national average. The campaign is under the direction of the chapter 
president, Professor Wood Gray (History), the chapter secretary, Pro- 
fessor Philip Highfill (English), and the chairman of the membership 
committee, Professor Charles R. Naeser (Chemistry ). 

From the beginning, the chapter officers set as their goal the achiev- 
ing of 100% membership among eligible faculty members and graduate 
students. To this end they canvassed about a third of the faculty, in- 
cluding many who were not Association members, to determine in what 
areas faculty members would wish the chapter to concentrate its efforts, 
and on the basis of these replies they drafted a statement of chapter aims, 
along with a tentative list of committees which would have to be staffed 
to carry out those aims. The statement was then distributed to all 
faculty members and graduate students, and with it were enclosed a list 
of chapter members, a nomination form, and a reply form on which the 
recipient was asked to indicate his present Association status, his choice 
of committee assignments, and his suggestions for committee appoint- 
ments. Shortly thereafter, at an organizational meeting well attended 
by members and other interested faculty members, a chapter program was 
discussed and unanimously adopted, and committees to carry out the 
program were approved. 

With the information provided by the reply forms, the chapter offi- 
cers were able to staff the committees with representatives from the 
various divisions of the university. The committee of most immediate 
concern, however, was the membership committee, to which at least one 
member from each department of the university was appointed. With 
a total membership of about 50, including subchairmen for all university 
divisions, the committee is engaged in supplementing the earlier mail 
solicitation by a personal canvass of the entire faculty, the first results 
of which are evident in the nomination lists published in this issue of 
the Bulletin. The membership of the George Washington University 
chapter has already doubled. 
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Copies of the statement distributed by the George Washington 
University chapter officers are available to other chapter officers on a 
confidential basis. For copies, please write to the Association’s Wash- 
ington Office. 

It is not possible to list here all the chapters which have conducted 
particularly successful membership campaigns, but at least a few can 
be mentioned: Ambherst College, Ball State Teachers College, Brooklyn 
College, University of Buffalo, California Institute of Technology, City 
College of New York, Teachers College of Connecticut, Duke University, 
University of Florida, Idaho State College, University of Idaho, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, lowa State College, Kent State Univers ity, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Lake Forest College, Lamar State College of 
Technology, University of Maine, University of } Minnesota, Murray State 
College, New York University, Oregon State College, University of 
Rochester, Syracuse University, Wake Forest College, Washington 
University, University of Washington. 

The chapter at Clinch Valley College of the University of Virgini 
reports 100% membership among the eligib le members of the faculty. 


Junior Memberships 


The announcement of approximately 375 Junior nominations in the 
six-month period just ended has more than doubled the Junior member- 
ship in the Radiation n. Nominations to Junior membership in 1957 
showed an increase of 188 per cent over nominations the year before, a and 
nominations in the initial list of this issue of the Bulletin are alone more 
numerous than those published throughout all of 1957. 


New Policy on Reinstatement 


The new reinstatement policy applies to all former members who 
have been out of the Ass ciation at least a year. "ater Association 
— a person who fails to p ay dues during a given year but submits 

o letter of resignation is regarded as an active member throughout that 
year and receives all issues of the AAUP Bulletin published during 
the year. At the end of the year the Bulletin is discontinued, but his 
name remains on the membership rolls during the next year. If he 
fails to meet his full due s oblis pation to the Association by the end of 
the second year, he is dropped from membership. Thus all persons who 
were dropped from membershi p at the end of 1956 for failure to pay 
1955 dues, as well as all persons previously dropped from membership, 
are pres sently eligible for reinstatement without the necessity of paying 
back dues. In order to be reinstated, th ey should forward $5.65 to the 
Washington Office in payment of dues for the last three quarters of 1958. 
Persons who failed to pay 1956 dues and did not resign were carried 
as members throughout 1957 and will not be eligible for reinstatement 
without payment of 1956 dues until January 1, 1959. 

As in past years, persons who submitted formal resignations with 
their dues paid in full can be reinstated at any time upon request. Those 
who resigned formally but without full payment of outstanding dues 
can be reinstated one year after the date of their resignation upon pay- 
ment of dues for the current year. 
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New Chapters 


Chapters of the Association have recently been established at the 
following institutions: Alma College, Gallaudet College, Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Pa.), Long Beach State College, Mercy College, Modesto Junior 
College, New Jersey State Teachers College (Glassboro), Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Oklahoma Baptist University, Wayland Baptist Col- 
lege, Willimantic State Teachers College, and Wilmington College 
(Ohio). 


D. C. Conference 


The District of Columbia Conference was formally organized in 
November. Officers of the Conference are as follows: President, Pro- 
fessor James K. Neill (English), Catholic University of America ; Secre- 
tary, Professor George Boehrer (History), Georgetown University ; 


4 Treasurer, Professor John H. Smith (Statistics), American University. 

a Adoption of Recommended Tenure Regulations 


The President and Board of Trustees of Yankton College have 
announced the adoption of the “Recommended Institutional Regulations 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure” recently formulated by the Associa- 
tion. This appears to be the first adoption of these recommended regula- 
tions. 


Nominating Committee 


With the advice and consent of the Council, President White has 
appointed the following persons to the 1958 Nominating Com 


Paul Oberst (Law), University of Kentucky, Chairman 

Robert B. Brode (Physics), University of California 

G. Wayne Glick (Religion), Franklin and Marshall College 

Gordon H. McNeil (History), University of Arkansas 

James K. Neill (English), Catholic University of America 

Members who wish to suggest nominees for the Council should 

submit their suggestions to the Washington Office by April 15. The 
Committee will meet in Washington in June to prepare a list of nominees 
from which ten Council members will be elected in 1959. 


Activities of Staff, Officers, and Association Representatives 


Mr. Carr delivered an address entitled “A Decade of Civil Rights” 
at the Eleventh Annual Conference of the National Association of Inter- 
group Relations Officials, held in Kansas City, Missouri, on November 
22. The occasion of the Conference was the tenth anniversary of the 
Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, of which Mr. Carr 
was Executive Secretary. On December 12, Mr. Carr attended a 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York given by the 
governors of states with Fair Employment Practice laws. Honored 
guests were the members of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
On January 20, Mr. Carr addressed the Bryn Mawr College chapter, 
which had as its guests a number of Association members from other 
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institutions in the Philadelphia area. Mr. Davis spoke at a meeting of 
the chapter of the State Teachers College in Trenton, New Jersey, on 
December 2. On February 15, Mr. Fidler was the speaker at a dinner 
meeting of the American University chapter. On February 2 25, Mr. Carr 
and Mr. Shannon attended the National Conference on “The Foreign 
Aspects of U. S. National Security,” held in the Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Among the speakers at the Conference were President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, former President Harry S. Tramen, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and the Honorable Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Professor Glenn R. Morrow (University of Pennsylvania), a mem- 
ber of the Council, addressed the Beaver College chapter on December 
12. On December 3, Professor Raymond Hightower, of Kalamazoo 
College, attended the organizational meeting of the Alma College Chap- 
ter. ‘Professor Hightower is President of the Michigan Conference of 
the Association. On December 10, Professor Arthur 'H. Scouten (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), a member of Committee E, attended the or- 
ganizational meeting of the Lincoln University (Pen aor a) chapter. 

On December 6, Professor Mary K. Phi ilig s, of Geor © Pepy yerdine 
College, represented the Association at the inauguration of Dr. John 
Lowell Davis as President of Chapman College, a on the same day 
Professor Raipl h Whitfield, of Winthrop College, represented the Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael as President of 
Converse College. 


Contributions to the Association 


As of February 10, 1667 members had contributed a total of $ 
to further the work of the Association. This has been a gratifying re- 
sponse to the Association’s invitation to those who felt able to make 
contril utions in addition to annual dues. The amount contributed will 
nable the Association to continue its activities in a nun 


iber of areas. 


Additional Committee Assignments 


Notices of an to Association committees appeared i in th 
Spring, 1957 (pp. 96-98), Autumn, 1957 (pp. 551- -52), and W ta 
1957 (pp. 683-84) issues ‘of the Bulletin. Th e following appointments 
have been made since December 15: 


Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relationships 
Paul W. Ward (Philosophy), Syracuse University 
York Willbern (Political Science), Indiana University 
Howard R. Williams (Law), Columbia University 
Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
John H. Smith (Statistics), American University 
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Editor’s Notes 


Twin Bulletins 


Elsewhere in this issue, the General Secretary has commented on 
the feat of publishing, almost simultaneously, two almost-full-size Spring 
Bulletins, the one (here in hand) containing the usual matters of or- 
ganiz zational concern and a quantity of material of current importance, 

especially in regard to faculty sal aries ; the other, nine reports of Commit- 
me A investigations. They have been published separately instead 
being combined in a single over-size issue (cheaper to print, bind, cover, 
and wrap) because, first, there will be a large demand for copies of the 
investigatory reports from persons not interested in the other matters; 
and secondly, many of our members, who get the complete issue, find it 
nevertheless convenient to have these reports in a separate binding. 

The General Secretary has righ tly empl hasized the importance of 
both sections. The nine reports almost conclude the pending Committee 
A cases likely to require notice by an Annual Meeting. The consider- 
able attention given to economic status reflects what seems to be the 
principal preoccupation of.our membership at this time. Of the other 
items, most are matters of necessary record, or of importance in the or- 
ganizational life of the Association—such material as is regularly pub- 
lished, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. As will be seen, a number 
of pages are given to an abnormally long list of nominations for member- 
ship in the Association—a use of space not to be begrudged. The many 
pages (also more than usual) devoted to announcements of academic 
availability represent a traditional largesse which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council has recently decided that the Association can no 
longer afford; the new policy in this matter is incorporated in an intro- 
ductory paragraph on p. 360 of this issue. 

This issue contains only one independently contributed article—a 
deficiency which we (here and henceforward we is strictly editorial) 
regard as unfortunate, though, for the nonce, unavoidable. It is un- 
fortunate because, while the Bulletin recognizes fully its obligation to 
serve the organizational interests of the Association which supports it, 
it is, and should be, more than an organizational record or newsletter 
For one thing, it is the Association’s best foot forward in the presence of 
nonmembers. Most of our members would be surprised if they knew how 
widely the Bulletin is circulated (Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, the 
continent of Europe, India, Australia, the Philippines, Japan); how 
well it is read—by administrative officers, trustees, journalists, religious 
leaders, the professional staffs of educational and other organizations ; 
and how great and growing is the demand for reprints of its articles. 
Readers of these Notes will have observed, too, the increasing requests 
for permission to reprint or otherwise reproduce its contents. From all 
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sides, in writing and by word of mouth, we receive evidence of an in- 
creasing readership, and a growing respect. 

It is important, therefore, that the contents of each issue give evi- 
dence of the Association’s range of interests and its hospitality to various 
views and shades of opinion, ‘going beyond anything that can be shown 
by the reports of its established committees. Even the topics subjected 
most thoroughly to committee investigations may profit from additional 
treatment in articles highlighting particular aspects; to cite three ex- 
amples from the Autumn, 1957 isst 1¢, decades of valuable work by Com- 
mittee T left room for President Trip ypet’s challenging and stimulating 
article; Professor Marx flashed new light on the hallowed ground of 
Committee A; and Committee Z has no reason to spurn the support of 
the Lewis-Pinnell-Wells article. 

It is a pet saying of ours that the Association’s business is to help 
the a cademic profession to do two th ings determine what its function is 
as an instrument of society, and establish the conditions under which the 


profession can do its best work. Both object tives require discussion 
from many poi nts of view, in the light of ever-changing conditions; but 


the first especially implies not only ‘continued a1 nalysis of society and its 
ducational needs, but also self-examination and self-criticism by the 
academic profession. In thi —— we need comt uittee reports, to be 
sure ; but we also have use for ind i 
—anything that throws ano 
responsibility. 
We have a formidable accumulation of material offered us for publi- 
cation—some accepted for ee some awaiting our decision, much 
of it good, some of a urgently important. For the present issue, we 


ther ray of f light on some facet of a cc sateiee 


“have simply had to for; this accumulation (or try to) and trust that our 


contributors are chari itable e. We hope that in the Summer issue some- 
thing like a normal balance can be restored, and thereafter maintainec d, 
between the more stri ictly organizational and the more generally profes- 
sional. The Association, of course, will ultimately decide what kind of 
publication it wants. If it thinks that a newsletter will serve its purposes, 

this it can have, and save money. If, i# addition to organizational ma- 
serial § and the qt 1asi-official pronouncements of committees, it wants a 
journal that is broadly professional, and that reflects various views on the 
many aspects of higher education with which our profession is concerned, 
it will have to face the problem of cost. The Bulletin is a major item in 
the Association’s budget, and publication costs are likely to increase 
rather than decrease; but the Bulletia is also the principal instrument 
(aside from the personal labors of the professional staff) for the clarifica- 
tion and support of the Association’s principles on a nation-wide scale. 
A policy decision in the near future can hardly be av vided. It should 
revolve on the question, “What is the Association for?” 


Morris Raphael Coben 


Professor Leonora Cohen Rosenfeld, 3749 Chesapeake Street, 
N. W., Washington 16, D. C., is editing the correspondence of the late 
philosopher, Morris Raphael Cohen, and will appreciate hearing from 
any one possessing letters by or concerning him, and other memorabilia, 
or any one having knowledge of such materials. 
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Apartment in Berlin 


Professor Joachim Seyppel, Department of German, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, has an apartment for rent in the 
U. S. sector of Berlin, to an American, from September 1, 1958 for one 
year, or until June, 1959. 


Musical Chairs 


We have lately been interested in several events in the realm of 
character building. First, Mr. “Bear” Bryant signed a contract to teach 
football at Alabama for sentimental reasons (“I could not resist the call of 
my Alma Mater”), leaving his unfulfilled contract in the hands of Texas 
A. and M. (more strictly, it appears, A. and M. alumni). A. and M. 
— this contract to a succession of football teachers, including one 

nder contract at Iowa State. He stretched forth a tentative hand ; the 
ey however, was extended to another, of ampler fame, who had a 
contract with the Naval Academy. Since this contract did not forbid air 
travel, the chosen one flew to Texas, while presses were stopped fro m 
coast to coast. Misliking what he saw there, he flew back to Ann: apolis, 
with a ringing declaration of eternal loyalty to the U. S. Navy. A. and 
M. then renewed its offer to the Iowa State coach, w ho swallowed hi 
pride (for $60, 000, says Time), declaring: “I don’t feel I’ve doul le- 
crossed myself.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

Time did not report the feelings of Iowa State, but it must be as- 
sumed that in situations of this kind the Heartland of our Common 
American Culture behaves as genteelly as the Old South. How genteel 
that is was shown recently, when Mr. Ben Martin signed up to coach at 
the Air Force Academy, although his contract wit h the Univ ersity of 
Virginia had another year to run; he had just negotiated a new contract 
for three more years with “a substantial pay raise” ; and he had told the 
Virginia authorities that he was “not too interested” in the Air Force 
er. The authorities admitted being surprised (one of them, indeed, 
used the word “staggered”) ; but they rallied like Southern (or Mid- 
western) gentlemen, declared publicly that the situation involved “no 
question of contract jumping,” and wished Mr. Martin the best of luck. 
A committee of two alumni, two students, and three faculty members 
turned to find another coach. 

Teacher or editor, our opinion on such matters has not been asked, 
and will not be gratuitously imposed, but we have talked gd a few 
people. We know several (somewhat on the ill-natured si 
fuse to go along with “genteel” as the word for an attitude o 
tive tol erance toward footloose coaches ; in their warped fas 
speak of “surrender to or connivance in a vicious system.’ TT 
fellow who reads paper-backs ; he says there are circles in wh 
of agreements are slipped into the river, properly weighted. 

We have just read in the paper that Congressman Keating says that 
big-time bookies are moving in on the campuses, and that their “take” for 
1957 was over a million dollars. This is here mentioned as incidental 
intelligence not necessarily having any connection with this essay. 

We have just been asked, “W hat about faculty members who jump 
contract, or give notice in August?” (See this issue, page 295.) 
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Cherokee College 


Three readers from three colleges in three geographical areas have 
written us about Cherokee College (Winter, 1957 Bull etin, pp. 449-57), 
each one certain that his institution sat as the model. At one institution, 
the article was to be the subject of an Association chapter meeting. We 


wish to assure everybody that when we published the article we knew 
nothing of the author’s academic history or we institution intended. To 
us, this was an account of some all-too- preval nt conditions, with other 


details (not all of them unfavorable) added for concrete representati 
We hoped, and we do hope, that the article will do good. 


Bequest 


We comm mandeered the following item from the compiler of “Eco- 
nomic Developments” 


Stanford University has recei ived a bequest of $2,680,000, one of it 
largest gifts since the founding grant in 1885. The income from the grant will 
support the Lendall M. Gray research fund. 


As a proud Son of the Stanford Red, we are happy; but that is not 
the point. Where, we want to know, are those citizens who used to tell 
us there would be no more large private gifts to highe ion 
there would be no more large private fortunes, be 
destroyed them by Confiscatory Taxation to su C 
Schemes? (To keep a nonpartisan balance, where are those who told 
us that Taft-Hartley would destroy the unions? ) 


Permissions and Notices 


“Levels of Meaning g." by Willard Bain, Jr. (Winter, 1957), re- 
printed in Tangerine, student weekly of Utica Eatin: > 

A quotation from “How to Teach Students to Write Clearly in 
Courses Other Than English,” by Marvin J]. Barloon (Semmer, 1953), 
to be used in a book on Teaching and the Talented Teacher. 

“An Experiment in Undergraduate Thinki ng,” by Julius See 
Bixler (Summer, 1957), to be mimeographed and distributed to student: 
for class discussion. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan Baker (/ Au- 
tumn, 1956), to be duplicated for use in a seminar by the Rocky Mour 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station. 

The same: To be duplicated by a motor car manufactory for distribu- 
tion to “some of our management people interested in improvin 
written communications.” 

“The Elements of Statistical Confusion,” by William Bruce Cameron 
(Spring, 1957), to be included in a collection of readings for freshman 
English. 

“The Religious Motif in Higher Ed: _ Charles I. Glicks- 
berg ( Au tumn, 1957), to be duplicated for. use a y a university chaplain. 

slack Horses Eat More Than White Horses,” * by » Harold C. Hand 
(Summer, 1957), is being used in a college class in shane’ psy- 
chology. 

Two quotations from the same, in a forthcoming Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association. 
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Extensive quotation from “Faculty Salaries,” by Seymour E. Harris 
(Winter, 1957), in an article in the Bulletin of the Association of State 
Teachers College Faculties of Pennsylvania. 

“Needs, Resources, and Priorities in Higher Educational Planning,” 
by John P. Lewis, William G. Pinnell, and Herman B Wells (Autumn, 
1957), to be mimeographed for use “primarily for a forthcoming work- 
shop on financing higher education, which will be attended by Western 
state legislators and budget officers.” 

“The Role of the Segregationist,” by Joseph Margolis (Winter, 
1957), to be reprinted in New South, organ of the Southern Regional 
Council. 

“What Do You Mean, ‘Rel igious Emphasis Week’?” by Leland 
Miles (Winter, 1956), to be multilithed for use in planning a university's 
Religious Emphasis Week. 

“Whose Good English?” By Louis B. Salomon (Autumn, 1952 
to be published in a collection of essays on the English language. 

“Easy Ethics for Editors,” by J. D. Thomas (Summer, 1956), to 
be published in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 

Brief quotations from “Report, 1955-57,” by Ralph F. Fuchs, (Au- 
tumn, 1957) and “On Some Misconceptions Concerning Academic 
Freedom,” by Fritz Machlup (Winter, 1955) appeared in the February, 
1958 Review of Educational Research. 

Permissions (in addition to those announced in previous issues of 
the Bulletin) have been granted to Best Articles and Stories as follows 


“Town and Gown,” by Philip Appleman (Summer, 1957) 

“To the Tempest Given,” by Milton Millhauser (Summer, 1957) 

“The Grammarian Loses a Tooth,” by Elizabeth Daffan V an Kirk 
(Summer, 1957) 

“*49 Plus 5’ Minus Everything,” by. Jesse Bier (Autumn, 1957) 

“The Religious Motif in Higher Education,” by Charles I. Glicks- 
berg (Autumn, 1957) 

“The Meanings of Academic Freedom,” by Max Mark (Autumn, 


1957) 

“Report from Upper Upanishad,” William R. Mueller (Autumn, 
1957) 

“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” by Richard J. Stonesifer (Autumn, 
957) 


“General Education,” by T. B. Strandness (Autumn, 1957) 

“Eligibility,” by Signi Falk (Winter, 1957) 

“After Sending Freshmen to Describe a Tree,” by Robert Hogan 
( Winter, 1957) 

“The — of the Segregationist,” by Joseph Margolis (Winter, 
1957) 

“Minutes,” by William R. Mueller (Winter, 1957) 

“The Numbers Game in the Colleges,” by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 
(Winter, 1956) 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


We are indebted to Dr. Melvin R. Gibson, Editor of The American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, for the information that this 
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periodical frequently publishes articles on college teaching and college 
teachers, a fact verified by examination of the issue for autumn, 1957. 
Readers of the Bulletin will be glad to add this publication to the list 
presented by Dr. Walter Crosby Eells (Autumn, 1957, p. 459). The 
American Journal of Pharmaceuti ical Education is published by the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Service 
We have received the following letter from a department head: 
the AAUP Bulletin advertisement concerning 
The Bulletin has turned out to be the most e 
red. No doubt you have been compli- 


idates that I have so explor 
nented on this service before, but I wanted to add my own commendation. 


ig our de partment Of pening here. 


ffective technique for locating 


Medical Code of a Teacher 


Ulcers an pains 
He endures, and squirms 
But the appendectomy 
Must come between terms. 
Nightly treatments suffice 
For acute inflammation, 
While a flattening illness 
Takes place on vacation. 
Sore throated or coughing, 
He still works at his living; 
Then a rare four-day virus 
Begins on Thanksgiving 
Even his ego 
Admits or 
Those headaches from teachin 
That fade during classes. 


o 


Norman Nathan 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
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M embership 


Record for 1957 


Membership, January 1, 1957. 
Deaths. 
Resignations 


Memberships lapsed 


Reinstatements. 

Elections: 
Active 
Junior 


Membership, January 1, 195 
Distribution: 


Members in 1064 approved institutions (including 540 


Members elsewhere 


Active 


* The election of Honorary Members was discontinued in 1933. 
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Procedures and Classifications 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on 
the faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of 
the established regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 
nodification by action of the Association), and to present or recent 
graduate students of those 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination 
form, have it signed by an tients Active member, and send it to the 
Central Office. When eligibility has been established there, the nominee’s 
name is published in the next issue of the quarterly Bulletin, and barring 
a sustained protest from the membership, his election to inathaithy ay 
the Committee on Membership takes place about six weeks after such 
publication. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year 
(January 1 throu gh December 31). The membership of nominees whose 
lames are publi ished in the Spring or Summer issue of the Bulletin 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose names are published in the Autumn or Winter issu 
of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year 


unless the nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 


Membership by Nomination and Election 


Active. One is eligible for Active membershi up i if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching and/or 
research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other 
acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approv ed institution (one on 
the lists of the established regional or professional accrediting associations, 
subject to modification by action of the Association). Annual dues 
are $7.50. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved institu- 
tion. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate mem- 
bership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice of his wish to the 
Central Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives the 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should 
not go through the processes of nomination and election again, but 
should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. For present 


Association policy concerning reinstatement, see page 309. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 2162 nominations for Active membership and 279 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Membership. 
The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary purpose of this 
provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on 
Membership questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees for 
membership as provided in the Constitution of the Association. To be 
considered, such protests must be filed with the General Secretary within 
thirty days after this publication. 
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Initial List of Nominations’ 
Active 
DISTRICT I—Arizona, Catrrornta, Nevapa, Utan, Hawatl. 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Theodore J. Cullen, Rendol L. Gibbons ; 
Arizona State College (Tempe), Alexander Votichenko, George U. Yuen; 


University of Arizona, James W. Berry, Douglas S. Chapin, Jack O. Foltz, Roy 
A. Keller, Phillip W. Leininger, Robert H. Marshall, Albert L. Picchioni, Joseph 


stouchov; Bakersfield College, Calvin H. Mueller; California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Thomas Hayes; California Institute of Technology, Clarence R. 
Allen, Heinz E. Ellersieck, Saul Kaplun, Walter S. McNutt, John H. Richards, 
Calvin H. Wilcox, William W. Willmarth, Edward E. Zukoski; California State 
Polytechnic College, Ben Siegel; University of California (Los Angeles), Richard 
A. Boolootian ; University of California (Santa Barbara), Donald R. Rippberger ; 
Chico State College, Phyllis I. Bush, Gwendolyn D. Carlson, Lois E. Christensen, 
John B. Hawley, G. D. Lillibridge, Warren E. Olson, Kenneth E. Secor, Mark 
Silvan, Robert L. Souders, Jere S. Veilleux, Willard H. Wattenburg; Claremont 
Men’s College, Freeman C. Bovard; Fresno State College, William R. Gilbert; 
George Pepperdine College, James D. Young; University of Hawaii, Curtis A. 
Gilgash, Anastacio L. Palafox, Louis P. Warsh, William P. Wood; Long Beach 
State College, John T. Amendt, Henry F. Andersson, David Dressler, Clayton 
Garrison, Leo Goodman-Malamuth, Ralph C. Graetz, Nicholas P. Hardeman, 
Ross Hardy, Oliver P. Johnstone, Kephas A. Kinsman, Arthur J. Kirsch, David 
H. Krueger, Andrew Landay, Arthur C. Laufer, Nick Massaro, Vernon A. 
Metzger, Richard G. Miller, Virgil A. Revie, Thomas T. Salter, Henry R. Seh- 
mann, Robert W. Smith, Jesse J. Thompson, John Trevennen, Samuel E. Wiley, 
Jr., David L. Wolfe; Los Angeles State College, Georgia Adams, Gilbert Geis, 
G. Douglas Gourley, Bertha A. Gregory, Jessie C. Gustafson, Stanley Hopper, 
Donald B. Kinstler, William G. Leary, Marjorie Mote, Arnold Reisman, Roland 
C. Ross, James S. Smith, Dorothy Soeberg, Patricia Stafford; Los Angeles State 
Fred R. McMahon, Charles S. Mudd, Ruth L. Roche, Frances F. Senescu, 
Naathan Z. Wolfson; Modesto Junior College, Francois C. d’Artenay, John E. 
Baird, Charles W. Black, Harold A. Brown, Paul B. Christian, L. Henry Hahn, 
Malcolm C. Holmberg, John H. Jennings, Vergil Keck, Gladys N. Ludwig, 
William J. McCallum, Edward L. McClarty, Dorothy H. Miller, Helen Olm- 
stead, Dale T. Peer, Helen F. Pierce, Robert W. Rolfe, Lewis R. Sprietsma, 
William McK. Stensaas, Irving Swain, Caroll W. Welch, Esther M. Williams, 
Edward deV. Wood; Mt. San Antonio College, Bernard J. Conrad, Arthur H. 
Hayes, Homer L. Hendricks, Hilmer S. Lodge, Lora W. Miller, Wesley Ninne- 
man, Robert J. Schweers, Christopher Sillesen, Jr.; College of the Pacific, 
Arthur R. Beckwith, Gordon L. Harrison, Lloyd Saxton; Palomar College, 
Victor Heyden; Pasadena City College, Thurston E. Sydnor; Sacramento 
Junior College, Maria L. Brugge, Alice B. Cottrell; Sacramento State College, 
Helen I. Clark, Robert Else, Irl A. Irwin, Mary Jo Kenny, Joseph A. McGowan, 
Maurice L. Mason, Paul R. Murray, Joseph C. Pattison, Kathryn Ralph, Letha 
M. Rastede, Maryjane Rees, Willem B. Roos, Sam Ross, Benjamin M. Sachs, 
James A. Saum, Warren A. Snyder, James J. Vitti; San Diego Junior College, 
Elinor Frazer, John L. Graham, Warren C. Heyer; City College of San Fran- 


* See Supplementary List, pp. 335ff. 
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cisco, Everett C. Silvia; Sam Francisco State College, Mario D’Angeli, Peggy < 
Heim, Jules Irving, William Julian, Sheila Ann Knights, Nathan Krevitsky, e 
Dale Mackley, Evelyn M. Pederson, A. Stephen Pickett; University of San oe 
Francisco, Virginia Berry, A. Russell Berti, George G. Kearney, Karl J. Waider; ley 
San Jose State College, Margaret A. Blair, Sidney C. Eboch, Lawrence Pugno, _ 
Earl F. Strohbehn, Jack W. Sutherland; Shasta College, Frank W. Allen, a 
Virginia K. Chappell; University of Southern California, Max L. Berkey, Jr.; 4 


Stanford University, John S. Ewing, Hubert Heffner, Alan J. Moscov, John J. 
Osborn, Otis A. Pease, Harry A. Williams; Utah State University, Benjamin 
H. Pubols, Jr.; University of Utah, Vernon F. Haubrich, Odean L. Hess, Afton 
O. Rigby. 
DISTRICT II—Ipano, Montana, Orecon, WASHINGTON, ALASKA, ALBERTA, 
British Cotumsra, SASKATCHEWAN. 

Boise Junior College, John E. Mattson, Claude Waln; University of British 
Columbia, Marvin Marcus; Clark College (Washington), M. K. Patrick Brannan, 
Elizabeth C. Cannell, Ray O. Gantz, J. C. Klump; Idaho State College, Charles 


E. Africa, Jr. Harry A. Ebeling, George E. Heckler, Stephen P. Lamoreux, = 
Samuel A. Moore II, Frank W. Naggi, William E. Saul, Donald O. Schiffman, og 
Gail Stapleton, Glenn E. Tyler; University of Idaho, William P. Barnes, Herbert na 
A. Berman, William A. Billingsley, James D. Blick, Philip A. Buscemi, Barbara a 
A. Chandler, James H. Cooley, Claude H. Dorgan, Philip C. Dumas, C. Eileen a 
Early, Julius R. Eno, Jr., Terrell A. Guillory, Robert J. Huckshorn, Robert M. P 


Kessel, Bevars D. Mabry, Geraldine H. Meiners, Louis W. Michaelson, Jesse 
E. O'Connell, Michael J. O'Reilly, R. A. Postweiler, John R. Reay, Lorin W. 
Roberts, Hans Sagan, William P. Sloan, Billy M. Stallcup, John H. Weber, Fred 
H. Winkler; Eastern Montana College, Jack Bobbitt; Western Montana College 
of Education, A. Kent Marler; Montana State University, Jacquelyn L. Beyer, 
William C. Hoekendorf, Walter N. King, Marie L. La Garde, Thomas A. 
Martinsek, Jean H. Shaudys, Morgan D. Thomas, David M. Vieth; Oregon 
College of Education, Kenneth A. Neiland, F. Donald Tibbitts; Eastern Oregon 
College, Mary H. Davidson, Harold C. Dorn, Leonard B. Kembrell, Mary Jane 4 
Loso, Robert M. McCroskey, Glenn W. Slabaugh; Southern Oregon College, 3 
Robert D. Pepper, Harold S. Sekiguchi; Oregon State College, Florence S. . 
Bakkum, Joseph Brye, Karl F. Drlica, George N. Fredeen, Percy M. Gill, David 
H. Grover, Richard M. Klein, William E. McPherson, James O. Massey, Robert 
W. Nelson, Phyllis M. Ocker, Harold W. Schultz, Jean C. Severeide, Francis H. 
Shaw, Earl E. Smith, Wallace F. Smith, Lillian S. Van Loan, Joane S. Wohl- 
genant; University of Oregon, Gerald F. Anderson, Paul M. Arriola, Harry A. 
Atwater, Ralph W. Baldner, Richard H. Desroches, Jerome M. Jelinek, Winifred 
Ladley, Vernice T. Nye, Albert D. Poe, Cliff Robinson, John W. Starr III; 
Portland State College, Andries Deinum, Ray O. Wolf; College of Puget Sound, 
Velda J. Brust, Bill Colby, Joseph C. Dolan, Kermit W. Hammer, Julius L. 
Haun, Arden W. Nelson, Margaret G. Nelson, William D. Stewart, Norman F. 
Thomas, Susan P. Willens; Central Washington College of Education, Adrian 
L. Beamer, R. Bruce Bray, Stanley A. Dudley, Donald G. Goetschius, Everett i 
A. Irish, Mervin L. Johnson, Claude Levy, Gladys P. Louisda, Helen McCabe, _ 
James Nylander, John S. Shrader, Sarah Spurgeon, Mary I. Uber; Western a 
Washington College of Education, Henry L. Adams, James H. Bliss, Charles J. 
Flora, Golden L. Larsen, Marie B. Pabst, Mary Watrous; State College of 
Washington, George T. Dickie, Alton M. Mun, Ottis W. Rechard, John V. Shutze, 
Jean B. Wyckoff; University of Washington, Harry C. Bauer, Hans Bichsel, 
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Peter A. Breysse, Alden L. Crittenden, Frederick O. Gearing, James B. Gerhart, 
Robert E. Greengo, Donald P. Hayes, William J. Heideger, Iris A. Jones, Gerald 
R. Kechley, Robert J. Lenardon, Wendell H. Lovett, John H. Luft, Simon Otten- 
berg, James F. Robb, Albert N. Schrieber, Ezra Stotland, Joseph A. Vance; 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Marjorie Avalon, Roy O. Hoover, Hazel M. 
Leland. 


DISTRICT II]—Iowa, Minnesota, Norta Dakota, Dakota, WISCONSIN, 
MANITOBA. 


Beloit College, Melvin F. Grabowska; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Martha 
J. Irwin, Warren L. Jensen; Coe College, John R. Nichols, Jr.; Concordia 
College, John M. Burt; Drake University, Helen L. Rapp, Glenn U. Whaley; 
University of Dubuque, Irma N. Butner, Richard W. Evans, Carl W. Geffert, 
Bernice E. Headings, Laurine Peterson, Erla A. Steuerwald; Grinnell College, 
Leo J. Baranski, Maurice W. Boatman, Kenneth A. Christiansen, John C. Daw- 
son, Roger J. Hanson, Norman H. Russell, Richard J. Ryan, Helen B. Shipley; 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Svante B. Erling, William G. Robertz, H. Bradford 


H. Meisters, Opal M. Roberson, William C. Winlock; Iowa State Teachers 
College, Robert J. Adrian, Margaret G. Fullerton, Joyce Gault, Everett Howell, 
Verner Jensen, James P. LaRue, Shirley A. M. Posson, Mildred Pray, Virginia 
Ramsay, Loren F. Taylor, Norma Wendelburg, Barbara Yager; State University 
of Iowa, Richard V. Bovbjerg, James F. Case, Harry R. Dick, Martin U. Martel, 
Andrew L. Wade; Iowa Wesleyan College, John Arrison, Edd Bowers, Nancy 
Graffam, Carlo M. Ignoffo, Robert Rickman; Macalester College, Charles M. 
Braden; Mankato State College, Paul F. Hapke, James R. Otto, Theodore R 
Schaffler; Marquette University, Alois Schieber, Robert C. Schweik; University 
of Minnesota, Wassilij Alexeev, J. P. Arnold, Clarence Boeck, Mark A. Bolsterli, 
William F. Brown, Jr., Roger Eichhorn, James A. Espy, Stuart W. Fenton, 
Charles J. Glotzbach, James P. Hartnett, Thomas F. Irvine, Jr. Donovan A 
Johnson, Robert Lindsay, Lloyd Lofquist, Leroy C. McLaren, Eugene Mather, 
Wayland E. Noland, Wesley C. Simonton, R. Dorothy Sundberg, John W 
Trank, Frank Verbrugge, John R. Winckler; University of Minnesota (Duluth 
Branch), Maurice M. Callahan, Edward J. Cowles, Ray E. Hiebert, Glenn C. 
Nelson, Douglas H. Shepard, Thomas F. Stark; North Dakota Agricultura) 
College, Richard J. Browning, Gerald M. Siegel; North Dakota State Teachers 
College (Minot), Warren G. Allen, Gayien Brown, Wittmer MacDonald, Harold 
J. Schneider, Doris A. Slaaten, John J. Spoelstra, Charles S. Wehrer, Jr., Duane 
E. Young; University of North Dakota, Frederick E. Garbee: Northern State 
Teachers College, Robert J. Glasser, Mary J. Jonz, Francis E. Mooney, Ir., 
Oscar Rosen, Grace H. Williamson, Richard W. Winslow; Northland College, 


Andersen, Joan S. Hult, Joseph M. Shaw, Walter A. Stromseth, W. D. White: 
University of South Dakota, Earl R. Cooper, Joseph T. Fisher, Wayne S. Knut- 
son, William L. Pinkston, Johnnie W. Powell, Carlton S. Van Doren, Robert F. 
Weld; Southern State Teachers College, Jesse H. Dawes, Edward J. Muzik: 
Wartburg College, Mai Hogan; Wisconsin State College (Stevens Point), Viola 
Bloom ; University of Wisconsin, David A. Baerreis, Walter T. Bjoraker, Rondo 
E. Cameron, Philip D. Curtin, Glenn A. Sonnedecker, Ursula M. Thomas. Gale 
L. VandeBerg, Benjamin Wycoff; University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), James 
\. Brundage, Léone S. Lewensohn, Catherine H. Zimmer. 
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DISTRICT IV—Cotorapo, Kansas, Missourt, Nepraska, WYOMING. 

Colorado College, Grace E. Hopper; Colorado State University, Samuel J. 
Dackawich, Edward D. Lewis, Hermann Meyer, Richard H. Peairs, Robert G. 
Tuttle; Cottey College, Vernon H. Edmond; Doane College, Robert A. Addison ; 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Jack H. Robinson; 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Leland E. Keller, William M. 
Panter, Melvin L. Potts, Flora C. Sepianu, Richard F. Smith, Joe M. Walker; 
University of Kansas, Ray P. Cuzzort, John Giele, Harold A. Gould, Roy D. 
Laird, Charles B. Saunders, Louise E. Sweet, Robert D. Tomasek; Maryville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Mother Marion Bascom, Louise L. Keyes, Elizabeth 
S. Rogers; Midland College, L. W. Tresselt; Central Missouri State College, 
Eva L. Moore; Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Gilbert C. Kohlen- 
berg, David D. March, Bing K. Shao; Northwest Missouri State College, Lula 
Mae Sheetz; University of Missouri, Carlton H. Bowyer, Ruth H. Cook, Edward 
B. Costello, David F. Dawson, Robert M. Eastman, Frederick Everett, Frances 
L. McCurdy, Wilbur R. Miller, Mary-Joe Purcell, Arthur J. Robins; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Wayne), Richard W. McFalls; University of Nebraska, 
Jack R. Crossan, Raymond C. Dein, Harvey Hinshaw, Russell Smith, John P. 
Wilkinson; Washington University, Arthur E. Carlson, Allen Devinatz, Hyman 
M. Feldman, Jack H. Hexter, Harold E. Heye, Isadore I. Hirschman, Jr., Werner 
Hochwald, William D. Johns, Louis A. Kokoris, Edward D. Lambe, Donald N. 
Levin, Dorothy A. Neuhoff, Joseph R. Passonneau, Mayme J. Ratekin, Richard 
C. Reidenbach, Junius B. Reynolds, Robert H. Salisbury, Henry M. Schaerf, 
Sterling H. Schoen, James M. Vanderplas; Western State College, Margaret T. 
O'Brian; University of Wyoming, John W. Hamilton, Helen J. Souders. 


DISTRICT V—Arxkansas, New Mexico, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS. 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Ray F. Russell; Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Allan H. Chaney, William C. Chevaillier, Coreta J. Cowart, 
Henri D. Crawley, Gena R. Gowin, Sam F. Hindsman, Stanwix G. Mayfield, 
Benjamin P. Murdzek, Trezzie A. Pressley, Katherine L. Priddy, Marvin Salmon; 
Baylor University, Fannie Mae Hurst, Saul Kit, Jean L. McReynolds, William 
J. Thomas; Central State College (Oklahoma), Earl C. Rice; Huston-Tillotson 
College, William M. Collins, John Q. Taylor King; Lamar State College of 
Technology, Lawrence D. Bell, Claude B. Boren, Gearold R. Coppins, James C. 
Cox, Jr., Ralph L. Disney, Winfred S. Emmons, Jr., Richard L. Hardin, Walter 
L. Henson, Myrtle L. Kerr, Joseph E. Price, Lawrence L. Schkade, Ruth G. 
Scurlock, Jeremiah M. Stark; Midwestern University, I. N. Adams, Edgar B. 
Bloom, Verner R. Crofford, Mary I. King, Franklin R. Madera, Opal L. 
Marney, Clara M. Mowrer, John C. Osoinach, Thomas J. Pace, Jr., Frank D. 
Robertson; New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mana P. 
Taylor; University of New Mexico, William F. Davis, Jr., Virginia M. Reva, 
Barbara E. Wykes; Northwestern State College, Marie S. Arthur, Felix J. 
Francisco, Al G. Rundle; University of Oklahoma, Jack E. Dodson, Alfred F. 
Naylor; Pan American College, Carlos I. Calderon, Paul H. Walters; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, William J. Clark; Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, George O. Coalson, Joe L. Dorroh, Katherine S. Kantz; North 
Texas State College, James Davidson, Ernest R. Griffin, Rowe M. Meador, Jesse 
F. Pickrell; West Texas State College, Robert F. Heflin: Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, Elmer A. DeShazo, Daniel H. McCalib, Ione D. Young; 
Texas Technological College, Cecil E. Johnson, Paul V. Prior; University of 
Texas, Calvin P. Blair, H. H. Liebhafsky, John F. Sutton, Jr.; University of 
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Texas (Dental Branch), Albert P. Westfall; Texas Woman’s University, Merl 
E. Reed, Edith L. Robinson, Charles A. Ross, Jessie 1. Sim, M. Cornelia Varner ; 
Trinity University, Walter P. West. 


DISTRICT Kentucky, Micuican, 

University of Akron, James P. Berry, Ruth Clinefelter, Pauline Franks, Mary 
H. Wilson; Albion College, Maurice S. Alberda, Jr., Pearl L. Chen, Joseph B. 
Duckworth, Gladys R. Quale; Alma College, William E. Carr, Fang-Cher Chang, 
William A. Deterline, Doris Diefenbach, Lester E. Eyer, Margaret E. Foley, 
D. Wayne Hintz, Frances K. Hughes, William W. Jellema, Ronald O. Kapp, 
Rex M. King, Roy M. McClintock, Jr., Helen C. MacCurdy, Stephen Meyer, Jr., 
Rebecca L. Mikle, Louis R. Miner, Walton B. Myhrum, Robert E. Rufener, 


Arthur L. Smith "Ernest G. Sullivan, Robert E. Wegner; Augustana College 
(Illinois), Edw ond A. Merrill, Clarence F. Meyer; Ball State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth W. Hinshaw, Carol L. Lutey; Barat College of the Sacred Heart, 


Richard J. Westley; Bay City Junior College, William S. Allen, Louis Wm. 
Doll, Gladys M. Klingbeil, Lyle M. Langschwager, Ada I. Royal, Hugo E. Siehr, 
John A. Wagner, George H. Wilson; Berea College, Sarah Clevenger; Bowling 
Green State University, Lyle R. Fletcher, Charles E. Helppie, Peggy Hurst, 
Dzidra Shilaku; Bradley University, +“ ar C. Evans, Jr., Raymond H. Wheeler; 
Butler University, Nilliam L. Cupp, Henry M. Dixon III, Henry K. Shaw; 
Carthage College, George T. Bedard, C. Hock Quan; Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege (Wright Branch), Lois D. Ablin, Robert A. Johnston; University of Cin- 
cinnati, Arno Jaeger, Hans H. G. Jellinek, John A. Ordway, W. Donald Ross, 
Irvin C. Rutter, Frederic N. Silverman; De Paul University, Robert A. Gries- 
bach, Willis B. Hughes, Charles J. Marhoefer, Peggy M. Mulvihill, Grace G. 
Peterson; DePauw University, John E. Exner, Jr.; Evansville College, 
Virginia Anderson, Sui A. Fung, Donell Miller, Sam M. Smiley, Lowell 
Weller; Flint Junior College, Stanton W. Burton, Joseph Sloboda; Franklin 
College of Indiana, Carleton H. Currie; Highland Park Junior ean Floyd 
V. Coe, Leland H. Smith; Hillsdale College, A. Henry Albaugh, Esther T. 
Burket; Hiram College, G. Robert Fox, Royce G. Gruenler, Wendell G. Johnson, 
Walter Rea Knight; Illinois State Normal University, Dorothy S. Fagerburg, 
Robert S. Schmidt; Eastern Illinois University, Eleanor J. Lahey, Gerald H. 
Levin; Northern Illinois Watveseity, George F. Beatty, C. Jack Bennett, Donn 
D. Darson, Clinton Xs. File, Bedford K. Breage Edra E. Lipscomb, James G. 
artin, William J. Moffat, H« nal K. Nixon, Jr., Lawrence C. Secrest, Mary 
uel, Don R. Sheriff, Imogene Sumner; Southern Illinois University, 
e W. Bain, Gordon Brunhild, Helen M. Evans, Robert B. Forman, 
arin s, Lorin C. McMackin, Wayne S. Ramp, Berniece B. Seiferth, 
jorie Stull; Western Illinois University, William L. Burton, Robert F. 
jer, Aimee M. Loftin, Doris L. Miller, James A. Parrish, Jr., Joseph J. 
10wich, John S. Storey; University of Illinois, Daniel Alpert, Avis A. Ball, 
J: Ww. Bull ck, D nald L. Burkholder, Pauline A. Carleton, Sally Ann 
Cassidy, Mahlon M. Day, Lawrence E. Doyle, Deam H. Ferris, Lloyd D. Fosdick, 
ert Goldstein, E. H. Griffin, Thomas G. Hambrick, 
chschild, Joseph Kasteli Russell Mathis, Hoyle F. Montgomery, 

c ro Ann Nartker, Z. John nso Beverly J. Peterson, Richard L. Rider, 
P earl $ Schroed er, John W. Wood, Wilson M. Zaring; University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier), Jack D. Ree ld, Leon N. Blair, Louis Chandler, Charles D. DeYoung 
Donna J. Duff, Sheldon L. Fordham, Moreen C. Jordan, John H. Meyer, Lester 
H. Miller, Marie A. Rapp, Peter Tsao: Indiana University, Susanne Jospe; 
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Kalamazoo College, Monroe Lefkowitz; Kent State University, V. Edwin ag 


Bixenstine, Francis X. Blair, Kenneth Cummins, Warren G. Cutts, Alice Dugas, 
Glenn W. Frank, John M. Goudeau, Bernard Hall, Martin J. Havran, Robert 
H. Jones, Richard Liskovec, Edward G. McGehee, Mary J. Moss, Robert M. 
Palmieri, Joseph P. Schwitter, Robert F. Sitler, Walter E. Stewart, Bickford 
Sylvester, Eugene J. Szmuc; Eastern Kentucky State College, Annie H. Alvis, 
James E. Baechtold, J. D. Coates, Richard B. Cowdery, James R. Flynn, Nor- 
valine C. Hale, Carol Kidd, Nicholas J. Koenigstein, Cora K. Lee, Leroy Little, 
Henry G. Martin, Willie S. Moss, Edsel R. Mountz, Elizabeth C. Park, Dorothy 
J. Quisenberry, Alma Regenstein, Mary F. Richards, Rollin R. Richards, Mamie 
W. Scott, William A. Sprague, Duna Verich, Thelma Whitlock, Germania J. 
Wingo, Leonard F. Woolum; Knox College, Raymond E. Olson, Willard C. Ross ; 
University of Louisville, James Moffat; Loyola University (Illinois), Sigrid C. 
Back, Rita C. Clarkson, Mario Federici, Albin Liaugminas, Margaret M. Mc- 
Dermott, Arthur C. Marlow, Mary A. O’Laughlin, Michael E. Schiltz; Miami 
University, Hans H. Baerwald, Howard Berkowitz, Aurora L. Biamonte, Robert 
B. Butler, Beatrice A. Pyle; Central Michigan College, John M. Ball, Edgar V. 
Briggs, Ihor Kamenetsky, J. Trenton Kostbade, Ellen Somers, Robert L. Stewart, 
Donald W. Wood; Eastern Michigan College, John L. Hafenrichter, William A 
Kneller; Northern Michigan College, John R. Ogren; Michigan State University, 
Agathon A. Aerni, John W. Carson, Durward H. Dyke, David Giltner, Eugen« 
E. Jennings, John L. McKeever, Austin L. Moore, Edward W. Natharius, James 
Stokley, Paul H. Tedesco, Alice C. Thorpe; Western Michigan University, 
Oscar H. Horst, Irving Y. Lo, William B. Pavlik, William F. Reynolds, Reva 
Volle; University of Michigan, Alex Berman, Caesar R. Blake, W. Crawford 
Clark, Pierre E. Conner, Jr.. Edward Engelberg, Ernest S. Gohn, Stewart C 
Hulslander, Richard C. Kao, Lois A. Loewenthal, Bettye B. Myers, Warren T 
Norman, Gerrit W. H. Schepers, Max S. Schoeffler, Seymour Yellin; University 
of Michigan (Flint College), Robert G. Schafer; Morehead State College, Violet 4 
C. Severy; Morton Junior College, Donald W. Galen, Cynthia A. Hawkes; x 
Mount Union College, Eric Johannesen, Erich G. Lerchfeld, Robert E. Patter- 4 
son, Paul W. Pixler, Robert C. Vanderham; Mundelein College, Emmi Szorenyi; 
Murray State College, Rex Alexander, William Boaz, Ardath G. Canon, Maurice 
P. Christopher, Ann H. Cohron, Dorothy Denman, Clara M. Eagle, Ted M. 
George, Karl Hussung, Clarence W. Kemper, Sidney P. Moss, Alta Presson, 
Frank Steely, Bill J. Tillman, William A. Walmsley, Roberta Whitnah, LaJean 
Wiggins; Muskingum College, Kenneth E. Coffield, Charlotte B. Evans, Robert 
W. Evans, Edward R. Gerlach, A. William Hoglund, Klaus Schoenthal, Edgar 
Sherman; National College of Education, Dorothy C. Higginbotham; North 
Central College, Richard M. Eastman; Northwestern University, Thom Ham- 
mond, Allen S. Hussey, Lavon Rasco; University of Notre Dame, John P. Dolan; 
Ohio University, Paul Bjerre, Robert L. Daniel, Paul W. Hagensick, Lowell B. 
Howard, Albert J. Korsok, Paul L. Lehrer, Margaret J. Lowe, Frances Malone, 
Robert F. McDonnell, Wesley J. Peterson, Mary-Lyell S. Rogers, James F. 
Sheridan, Jr., Richard A. Thompson, John M. Violette, James G. Witte, Jr., ae 
Walter W. Wright; Ohio Wesleyan University, Fred G. Burke, Barbara J. 
Griffin, Hugh M. Hamill, Jr.. Peggy J. Lusk; Purdue University, Abraham N. 
Barnett, Glover G. Hatheway, Edward M. Levine, Robert J. McNeill, James H. 
McRandle, Edward Schwartz, Don H. Walther, Brom Weber: Roosevelt Uni- eng 
versity, Walter L. Arnstein, Francis J. Blaisdell, Bernard Goldman, George a“ 
McMichael, Jack J. Roth, Thomas J. Sandke, Jane W. Stedman, Sheldon R. oe 
Wagner, Bismarck S. Williams; Siena Heights College, Sister M. Dorothy; ap 
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University of Toledo, Hans P. Carstensen; Wayne State University, Arnold J. 
Heidenheimer, John M. Mattila; Western Reserve University, William T. Achor, 
Andrew Braden, Peter P. Dubaniewicz, Elizabeth H. Gross, Philmore J. Hart, 
Kathryn Karipides, Leonard S. Kisslinger, Robert W. Kretsch, Isaac Levi, Ralph 
E. Liske, Edward J. Quilligan, Jerold M. Rosenblum, Rémy G. Saisselin, Louise 
M. Suchomel, Gerald E. Tauber, Paul B. Travis; Wilmington College (Ohio), 
Willis H. Hall, T. Canby Jones; Wittenberg College, Ronald T. Hammond, 
Arend D. Lubbers; Youngstown University, Philip J. Hahn. 


DISTRICT VIJ—Atarama, Fiorma, Georcta, Loutstana, Misstssipp1, SoutH 
CaroLina, TENNESSEE, Puerto Rico. 

Alabama College, Richard C. Anderson; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Julius G. Cox; University of Alabama, Victor H. Gibean, Jr.. Vernon W. Shepard, 
Alma B. Weber, J. Eddie Weems, Jr.. Gordon E. P. Wright, Percy B. Yeargan; 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Mary Jane Ladner, James A. McLean; Columbia 
College, Philip E. Graef; Erskine College, Dessie D. Pitts; Florida Normal & 
Industrial Memorial College, John G. Chapman, Sankey C. Chao, Sanford H. Cox, 
Lloyd R. Howell, Joseph Jones, Marion D. Jones, William C. Lee, B. Pearl 
Puryear, William A. Smith, R. Edward Townsend, John L. Wilson; Florida 
State University, O. D. Dickerson, Annie M. Hartsfield, William E.-Hopke, 
Howard W. Stoker, Jr.; University of Florida, Mario V. Fiondella, Lee E. 
Franks, Don A. Halperin, Carol V. Hayes, Eli Kaminsky, Jane H. Kordana, 
Dorothy C. Luther, Iola H. Patton, J. Ed Price, LeRoy L. Qualls, Virginia L 
Ragland, Yoneo Sagawa, George R. Sims, Robert W. Wilkinson IV; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Stuart M. Lusty, John P. Mitchell; Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Willard E. Wight; Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, B. Jane I. Hart, David W. Johnston, Clifford M. Stamper, David 
F. Wells; University of Georgia, Carl R. Hill; Jacksonville University, S. 
George Santayana; Judson College, Eugene H. Stockstill; Knoxville College, 
Rosemary F. Adams; Limestone College, Polly C. Roberts; Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Dean F. Keeley, James R. Oliver; Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Robert L. Cain, John L. Carter, Edith W. Cote, 
Everett M. Webber, Ora G. Williams; Louisiana State University, Robert A. 
Byrne, Nicholas Canaday, Jr., John R. Dove, Etta L. Finley, John G. Gardner; 
Loyola University (Louisiana), Hiroo Yamamoto; Memphis State University, 
William R. Ingram, Binford H. Peeples, Wayland A. Tonning, Milton L. Wray; 
Mercer University, Alice N. Bohannon, Louise Y. Gossett, Nancy Stewart: 
University of Miami, Howard I. Dohrman, Jr., Jane C. Gibson, Samuel F. Harby, 
Katherine Irvin, Melvin H. Jackson, Walter R. Lynn, Helen C. McGuire, Car! 
E. B. McKenry, Jr., Lina C. Maddaford, Arthur H. Maynard, George Mehallis, 
Christos C. Patsavos, Albert L. Raffanel, Nathaniel L. Remes, Frederick Sedor- 
chuk, John A. Stevens, Richard Touby, Robert S. Whitehouse, Donald A 
Wiesner; Northeast Mississippi Junior College, Sara B. Chase; Mississippi 
Southern College, Frances R. Jeilinek, Sheriff L. Knight; Mississippi State 
College, Herman D. Colvin, Lois Drain, Perry W. Morton, Jr., Anthony Ostric: 
Mississippi State College for Women, Irvin W. Weaver; University of Missis- 
sippi, Frank R. Albert, Jr.; University of South Carolina, Broughton L. Baker, 
Rufus G. Fellers, Frederick H. Giles, Robert L. King, Edward C. Lerner, Sher- 
rard T. Moseley, Charles H. Randall, Jr., Robert P. Sharkey, Steven J. Shaw, 
Gustavus G. Williamson, Jr.; University of Tennessee, W. Forrest Altman, 
William E. Bull, Lois E. Dickey, James F. Fields, Lorna J. Gassett, Steven B. 
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Getz, Russell E. Green, Douglas W. Houston, Phyllis Iett, Albert Kaspin, Robert 
W. Lide, Robert J. Lovell, Albert M. Lyles, L. X. Magnifico, E. Eugenia Mauldin, 
Charles H. Miller, A. Weyman Patrick, Paula S. Richardson, Malcolm R. Ware, 
Jr., Thomas Wheeler; Tulane University of Louisiana, Adele Cornay, Stephen 
J. Le Brie, Paul Morrison, Heinz J. Renggli, Dewey F. Sears; Union University, 
Ernest G. Muntz; Vanderbilt University, Milton T. Bush, Robert S. Soar, Henry 
L. Swint; Wesleyan College, Felix C. Schwarz; Winthrop College, Emma K. 
Cobb, Ruth M. Jones, Roberta A. London, Mary B. Quick, Harley A. Scott, Jr., 
Gladys M. Smith; Wofford College, Richard Hutcheson; Xavier University 
(Louisiana), Joseph H. Bloemer, Anna L. Cherrie, James E. Hawkins, Cyril C. 
Manuel, Harry Mendelson, Jr., Richard J. F. de Pagnier, Aimee J. Poncet, 
Arthur J. Schoenberger, Rainulf A. Steltzmann. 


DISTRICT VIII—Deraware, District oF Cotumsra, MARYLAND, Norts Caro- 
LINA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA. 


American University, Rudolph von Abele; Catholic University of 
America, Gilbert W. Castellan, John J. Murphy; Clinch Valley College of the 
University of Virginia, Kenneth B. Wheeler; Concord College, Hugh I. Shott II; 
Davidson College, James M. Fredericksen, William F. Goodykoontz, Richard H. 
MclInvaill, Jr.. Winfred P. Minter, Walter L. Robinson, Walter F. Thompson; 
Delaware State College, Hyman Kuritz, Michael Yatron; District of Columbia 
Teachers College, Theressa W. Brown, Vivian F. McBrier; Duke University, 
Hugh M. Hall, Joseph K. Isley, Jr.. George Margolis, Ernst Peschel, Joyce V. 
Smith, Christopher Spencer, George W. Williams, Neil L. Wilson; Gallaudet 
College, Wallace L. Amundson, Kurt Beermann, Wallace R. Brandon, Powrie V. 
Doctor, D. Robert Frisina, Morris M. Goldman, Jonathan Hall, Sara C. Hender- 
son, Elva F. Loe, Francis C. Murphy, Lucille H. Pendeil, Leonard Siger, Shirley 
P. Stein; George Washington University, Frank D. Allan, John G. Allee, Lee S. 
Bielski, John W. Brewer, William G. Clubb, Mary E. Coleman, Harry G. Detwi- 
ler, Angus M. Griffin, J. Reid Hambrick, William D. Hann, Richard C. Haskett, 
Adrian M. Hogben, Thomas W. Holland, Herbert Hubben, George M. Koehl, 
Joseph H. Krupa, Carr B. Lavell, Hugh L. LeBlanc, Gust A. Ledakis, Laurence 
A. Leite, Calvin D. Linton, William A. McCauley, Elizabeth T. McLaughlin, 
George E. McSpadden, Leroy S. Merrifield, Joseph L. Metivier, Jr., Frank N. 
Miller, Edith E. Mortensen, Sam C. Munson, John Parks, Nancy M. Patterson, 
John L. Prather, Mary Louise Robbins, Richard H. Schlagel, John W. Skinner, 
Lewis Slack, Loretta M. Stallings, Paul C. Steele, Geza Teleki, Glen E. Weston, 
Elizabeth T. Wright, Helen B. Yakobson; Georgetown University, Emile 
Bouvier, Walter l. Giles, Ruth M. Stollenwerk, W. Richard Walsh: Goucher 
College, Miriam Benneé, John V. Chamberlain, Rhoda M. Dorsey, Robert H. 
Lewis, Jane L. Morrell, Ethel D. Nurge, Dwynal B. Pettengill, Judith D. Pratt, 
Donald Risley, James P. Scanlan; High Point College, Hal L. Ballew, Ernestine 
Fields; The Johns Hopkins University, Reubin Andres, George S. Benton, 
Gerhard H. Dieke, Charles N. Luttrell, James M. Mozley, Louise S. Rowland, 
Charles A. Thomas, Jr.; Longwood College, Mary A. F. Kemble; Lynchburg 
College; Seiichi C. Adachi, C. Ruth R. Bahous, Belle M. Hill, Laura J. Parker; 
Madison College, Ruth E. Grun, Lonnie L. Morrison, John Stewart; Marshall 
College, Thomas Bauserman, Layton O. Thompson; Maryland State Teachers 
College (Towson), Ruth L. Smith, Arthur C. Yarbrough; University of Mary- 
land, Blanche L. Bowie, Floyd P. Harrison, Donald K. Pumroy, Imogene S. 
Young; Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, Mary G. Cal- 
cott, Carol M. Pitts; Montgomery Junior College, Marlin C. Hill, Arnold M. 
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Kronstadt, Irvin H. Schick; Morgan State College, Therman B. O’Daniel, 
Broadus E. Sawyer; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
Gertrude A. Johnson, H. P. Kaung, Joshua W. Kearney, Jr., Anita M. Rivers, 
Albert W. Spruill, Katye G. Watson, Walter G. Wright, Alene C. Young, Rubye 
B. Young; North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Cath- 
erine Abruzzi, Cleon Harrell, Glenn C. McCann; University of North Carolina, 
Margaret Allman, Tom G. Donnelly, Richard P. Douthit, Rolfe E. Glover III, 
Jerrold Orne, Richard M. Peters, John L. Sanders; Pfeiffer College, Rex 
V. Stambaugh; Queens College (North Carolina), Robert A. Snyder; Shepherd 
College, John S. Maine; Trinity College (D.C.), Irene Z. Roberts; Virginia 
Military Institute, John G. Barrett, George M. Brooke, Jr., Robert F. Hunter, 
Richard E. Welch, Jr.; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Stephen C. Andrews, 
John M. Barringer, Kenneth E. Dawson, Richard V. Dietrich, Murray S. Downs, 
Norman L. Grover, Guy B. Hammond, William H. Hatcher, Joseph W. Holcomb, 
Wilford H. Lane, Joseph F. Lindsey, W. D. Lowry, Howard Mackey, Carl C. 
Moses, Heyward B. Roberts, William G. Watkins; Virginia State College (Nor- 
folk), Thelma D. Curl, Morton B. Hopkins, Edward P. Simms; University of 
Virginia, Gary S. Dunbar; Wake Forest College, Clifford E. Bair, Angelo P. 
Capparella, Jr., John P. Couch, Clyde H. Dornbusch, Charles W. Faust, Robert 
C. Hanes, Carl V. Harris, C. Nash Herndon, Felda Hightower, Charles M. 
Howell, Jr.. Robert R. Howren, Frank B. Josserand, Zeima A. Kalnins, Kenneth 
E. Keeton, Alonzo W. Kenion, William J. Leinbach, Harry B. Miller, C. Elizabeth 
Phillips, Herman J. Preseren, David L. Smiley, Robert J. Strobos, Mack H. 
Sturgill, Henry C. Warlick; West Virginia State College, Arthur C. Holland; 
Western Maryland College, Richard A. Clower, Eugene Nuss, Edith F. Riding- 
ton ; College of William and Mary, John L. McKnight. 


DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New York, PENNsYLVANIA, ONTARIO. 


Adelphi College, Harold J. Allen, Diana Aron, Janey P. Goeb, Barbara A. 
Martin; Albright College, Ronald E. Cocroft; Alfred University, Robert J. 


Kenneth G. Ainsworth, Robert B. Coyle, Richard E. Hilbert, Charles B. 
Ketcham; Bard College, Ralph Harper, Robert H. Hivnor, Ana Itelman, John 
O. Scrymgeour, John I. Simon, Alan Spiro; Beaver College, Ann B. Ackley, 
William W. Hassler, Margaret S. Hinton, Elsie S. McGarvey, Amelia Peck, 
Maria M. Suarez, Mary E. Wheatley ; Brooklyn College, Josef Alexander, Sidney 
H. Aronson, Doris Bailey, Robert A. Behren, Hyman Berman, Leonore Boehm, 
Martha S. Browne, Sol Chaneles, Manuel Cynamon, Robert A. East, Louis 
Fier, Gerald M. Henderson, Isidore Hudes, Lawrence W. Hyman, Ruben 
Kleidman, Emmet J. Larkin, David W. McKinney, Jr. Eunice S. Matthew, 
Charles F. Meehling, Anne M. Newman, Carl A. Nordstrom, Grace S. 
Nutley, Charles L. Ozer, Bruce R. Park, Paul Rosenblatt, Philip Sheinwold, 
George W. Shepherd, Jr., George Simpson, Marion W. Starling, Isabel S. 
Whittier; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Maurice V. Joyce, Robert L. 
Schoenfeld; Bucknell University, Harry L. Jacobs; University of Buffalo, Ira 
S. Cohen, Edmund L. Epstein, Terrell O. Everett, Irving A. Fowler, Walter 
Gruen, Robert W. Johnson, Thomas B. Nickson, Benjamin Rosner, James B 
Townsend, Robert J. Walker, Donald J. Willower; Canisius College, Michael 
P. Penetar, Pierre L. Wolf; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Melvin K. Bers, 
John A. Hart, Wilfred T. Rouleau, Robert T. Siegel, Harold H. Wein: Chatham 
College, Frederic D. Aldrich, Benjamin H. Griffith, Bertram V. Karpf, David L. 
Smith; City College, Edith H. Borneman, Margaret E. Condon, Ralph Fabri, 
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Laura C. Ham, Edward J. Hoffman, Leon A. Miller, David Nyquist, Harold J. 4 
Parker, Bohdan Zawadzki; Columbia University, Sam M. Beiser, Jules Brody, eae 


Ruth Gilbert, Kenneth F. Herrald, Matthew B. Miles; Cornell University, Noble 

W. Abrahams, Regina Gottlieb, Orvis F. Johndrew, Jr. Simpson Linke, David 

Pimentel, James E. Potter, Ora Smith; Drew University, David M. Graybeal, 

Henry L. Lambdin, Allen L. Weatherby; Fairleigh Dickinson University, Frances 

L. Covert, Gordon M. Goudey, Joseph Green, Stanley A. A. Iwanski, Andrew 

Kosten, William Schick, Marguerite B. Tiffany, Mary Topalis, Alexander Van 

West; Fashion Institute of Technology, Nancy L. Angelier, Paul A. Berger, 

Jennie G. Morse; Franklin & Marshall College, William T. Allen, William C. e 
Blight, Harry Butler, Robert F. Eshleman, Colin E. Fink, Howard L. Klopp, 

Richard A. Mazzara, Austin J. Rich, Donald U. Wise; Gettysburg College, 

James W. Alexander, Edward J. Baskerville, Theodore C. Daniels, James H. 

Gilford, Louis J. Hammann; Grove City College, Larry Gara, Robert H. Sisler; 

Hamilton College, John H. Jacobson, Jr.; Haverford College, Ariel G. Loewy, 

Melvin Santer, Fay A. Selove; Hobart & William Smith Colleges, Carolyn B. 

Andervont, Denis S. Kotsonis, Joanne M. Lunt, Marian A. Stever, Frederick H. 

Tenbruck, Elizabeth Thalman; Hofstra College, Fred Steiner, Jr.; Hunter 

College, William Kluback, Kathern M. McKinnon, Leo Nagl; Ithaca College, 

Wilburt J. Richter; Lafayette College, Clark Danielson, C. Burroughs Gill, 

Gilbert O. Hourtoule, Billy E. Rhoades, Michael J. Ruggerio, W. Edward Wing; 

La Salle College, Joseph C. Reino; Lincoln University (Pennsylvania), James ae 
W. Frankowsky, Samuel T. Washington; Long Island University, David F. i] 
Hawke; Manhattan College, Harry J. Blair, Edward A. Fetherston, Harold E. a 
Hazelton; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Thomas L. Cleary, 
William J. Conyngham, Johanna M. Goetze; Mills College of Education, Ibrahim 3 
M. Mansoury; Monmouth College, Ronald D. Brooks, Vernon W. Heffern; 
Muhlenburg College, Edwin R. Baldrige, Jr.. Joanne H. Stafford; New Jersey +4 
State Teachers College (Glassboro), Murray Benimoff, Alexander Borowec, 4 
Lester M. Bunce, James J. Gaboda, Samuel Gomez, James J. McKenzie, Francis 


G. Peacock, Albert C. Shaw, Mary A. Sherk, Hans U. Steinhart, V. Eugene 4 
Vivian, Samuel E. Witchell; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), ax 
Stanley N. Worton; New Jersey State Teachers College (Paterson), Angelo L. a 


Annacone; New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Elizabeth E. Rogers; 
New York Medical College, J. Jay Rommer. 


New York, State UNIvERsITy or— 


Agricultural & Technical Institute at Alfred, John M. Nash; Agricultural & 
Technical Institute at Morrisville, Taney J. Beaumont III, Kurt C. Blixt, Howard 
W. Griffiths, William F. Helmer, Taze R. Huntley, Robert G. Nurnberger, 
Charles J. Semerad, Jr.; College of Home Economics at Cornell University, 
Rose E. Steidl; College for Teachers at Albany, Alice T. Hastings; College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, George K. Stark, Donna J. Tomaka, Eugenia R. Truesdell: 
Downstate Medical College, Erich Meyerhoff; State University College on Long 
Island, Richard L. Levin, Harold Zyskind; Teachers College at Cortland, 
Catharine D. Fressie, Marian C. Thompson, Louis M. Vanaria, George E. 
Winsor; Teachers College at New Paltz, James F. L. Connell, Horace Fishback, 
Melvin Goldstein, Chang-tu Hu, Edward J. Nauss; Teachers College at Oneonta, 
Richard C. Gardner; Teachers College at Potsdam, Donald E. Armagost: 
Veterinary College at Cornell University, P. P. Levine, John H. Whitlock: 
New York City Community College, Milton G. Bassin, Savin Cohen, John J. pe 
Leonard; New York University, Claire F. Adler, Aaron Bakst, W. Lane Barks- 
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dale, Harry Blechman, Ruth Canfield, Miguel A. de Capriles, Ching-Fan Chen, 
James J. Cribbin, Lloyd E. Dewey, Robert E. Doubleday, Arnold Dunn, Myrwyn 
L. Eaton, Parmer L. Ewing, Leon H. Fisher, Felix R. Freudmann, Arthur B. 
Geismar, Victor Gerdes, Robert Gerstner, Nathaniel Goldrich, Martin Ham- 
burger, Earl D. Heath, Leo M. Hurvich, Howard B. Kaplan, Robert Karlin, 
Marcelia D. Kidd, Herbert S. Kupperman, Ely Kushel, Frederick M. Liebman, 
Ilse D. Lind, Mulford Martin, Chandler Montgomery, Aron Pressman, Irving 
F. Ritter, Ervin Rose, Harold R. Ross, Henry Sellin, Grace G. Smith, Bernard 
Sohmer, Benson R. Sundheim, Beverly A. Warner, George H. Williams, Rolf E 
Wubbels, Victor Yellin; Newark College of Engineering, Robert E. Bannon, 
Warren H. Crater, John Mihalasky, Ira M. Poss, Eugene Smithberg, Eugene 
Stamper, Edgar P. Virene, Jerome H. Weinstein; Pace College, John F. Markey; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion), Charles J. Shontz; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Edinboro), Ruth M. Harris, Frederick Sorensen; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), George D. Wolf; Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Alida S. Hotchkiss, Edgar H. Lehrman; University of 
Pennsylvania, Mary E. Beam, Richard S. Dunn, William H. Marshall, William 
E. Miller, Otakar Odlozilik, Douglas Vickers; University of Pittsburgh, Hubert 
Block, Phyllis H. Bogner, Edward J. Carroll, C. MacGregor Delaney, Lewis E. 
Etter, Edward J. Fedor, J. Allen Figurel, Gerrit H. Fletcher, Robert G. Mc- 
Dermot, Diana F. Ney, David Platt, Ronald S. Tikofsky; Pratt Institute, Louis 
Jacobs; Princeton Theological Seminary, Danie! J. Theron; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Arthur C. F. Gilbert, George F. Jones; Queens College (New York), Smbat 
Abian, Don Bégenau, Judith E. Cowen, Mary E. Dillon, Louis Geller, Doris F. 
Holmes, Joseph D. McGoldrick, Beatrice P. Patt, Anthony V. Patti; Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, William B. Brower, Jr., Joseph V. Foa, Edward A. Fox, 
Hubert C. Mattice, Robert L. Schiffman, Paul F. Yergin; Rider College, Theo- 
dore S. Beardsley, Jr, Frances E. Eggert, John A. Fitzgerald, Derrill I. Mc- 
Guigan, James H. Poivan; University of Rochester, William F. Eberlein, 
Thomas R. Faucett, Robert R. France, Robert T. Giuffrida, Calvin W. Gordin, 
David Hadas, Robert B. Hall, Jr.. James W. Johnson, Lawrence W. Lundgren, 
Ir. David J. Pittman, Thomas Punnett, ................ Leonard F. Salzman, 
Arthur H. Schmale, Jr., Gouq-Jen Su, Otto F. Thaler, Conrad N. Trumbore, 
Charles Vevier, Mason Wade; Rutgers, the State University, Arthur C. Bond, 
Donald B. Denney, Henry J. Fitzell, William Goodwin, Lewis R. Liddle, Edward 
Nagy, Diana Ramirez-de-Arellano, Serge Sobolevitch, Paul Tillett, Sidney Tobv, 
Robert C. Woempner; Rutgers, The State University (Newark), Mary J. Cullin, 
Conrad F. Meyer, Kenneth Miller, Mary Plevich, Dean D. Robertson, 
William Spinrad; St. Bonaventure University, Stephen W. Eaton; St. John’s 
University (New York), Thomas J. Curran; St. Lawrence University, Donald 
Auster; University of Scranton, Frank N. Mastri; Seton Hall University, 
Laurence G. O’Connor, Frederick P. S. Segel, George G. Sullivan; Syracuse 
University, Robert M. Anderson, Landon E. Bowers, Paul W. Braisted, Harry 
Brumberger, Kai L. Chung, Hortence Cochrane, Robert A. Durr, Winslow B. 
Eaves, Donald P. Ely, Edward A. Fisher, Jr., Emile Gele, Sylvia Gourevitch, 
William O. Headlee, Ian H. Henderson, Nelson M. Isada, Richard McFee, 
Daniel J. Macero, Joseph J. Orzehowski, Robert Scarpato, John W. Schaefer, 
James E. Smith, Leland C. Smith, Marice W. Stith, Hildegarde Streufert, Irving 
Swerdlou, Nyal E. Wilson, Mary Jean Wylie, Ann S. Zielinski: Syracuse Uni- 
versity (Utica College), Angela M. Elefante: Temple University, Harvey R. 
Austrin, Horace A. Page, Melvin R. Schmid, Gerald D. Stern: Union Junior 
College, Harriette N. Trumpore; Villanova University, Louis T. Lepine, James 
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L. Wieland; Wagner College, William T. Young; Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture, Walter A. La Pierre, Cedric Ridgely-Nevitt; Wells College, 
Katharine D. Lumpkin; Wilkes College, Robert Bhaerman, Samuel A. Rosenberg. 


DISTRICT X—Connecticut, Marne, MassacHusetts, NEw HAMPSHIRE, RHODE 
IsLAND, VERMONT, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, QUEBEC. 

American International College, James A. Coleman, Margaret C. Ells, Uno 
Kask, John P. Murnane; Amherst College, Walter L. Boughton, William C. 
Cannon, Benjamin H. DeMott, Paul W. Eckley, John F. Ellis, Daniel R. Gilbert, 
Elmo Giordanetti, Hugh D. Hawkins, George A. Hay, Jr., William W. Heath, 
Ralph C. McGoun, Egon Neuberger, Richard G. Van Petersilge, Richard E. 
Wilson, Albert E. Wood; Babson Institute of Business Administration, Gabriel 
T. Kerekes; Boston College, Charles M. Sullivan; Boston University, Ronald 
M. Milburn, William C. Moore, E. Eddy Nadel, Domenico Volturno; Bowdoin 
College, John E. Frey, Norman T. London; Brandeis University, Jean-Pierre 
Barricelli, Stanley Diamond, Robert E. Evans, Lionel Jaffe, William P. Jencks, 
Richard M. Jones, Suzanne Keller, Herbert Marcuse, Arno J. Mayer, Norbett 
L. Mintz, I. Milton Sacks, Caldwell Titcomb, Moshe Zeltzer; University of 
Bridgeport, James Fenner; Brown University, David Krause; Clark University, 
Walter H. Crockett, J. David Danielson, Gerald N. Grob, Frank D. Hirschbach, 
Frank M. Inserni, Paul Nash; Colby College, Don H. McKeen; Colby Jr. College 
for Women, Verna C. Powell; Connecticut College, Gordon P. Wiles; Teachers 
College of Connecticut, Gabrielle Blockley, Gertrude S. Bridge, Elizabeth R. 
Cunningham, Marylouise D. Meder, Edna S. Wenner; University of Connecti- 
cut, Roy W. Butler, David Joravsky, Thomas W. Maretzki, Paul H. Meyer, 
Hans W. Weber; University of Connecticut (Hartford), Lynn M. Irvine, Jr.; 
University of Connecticut (Waterbury), Robert Bryan, Mortimer A. Geib, Robert 
P. Griffin, John W. Hallauer, Francis A. Hunt, Austin S. Johnson, Thomas S. 
Kane, James M. Mahoney, Marvin C. Mertz, Milton L. Myers, Leonard J. Peters, 
Seymour Slessinger; Danbury State Teachers College, May A. Greene, Barbara 
F. Matarese, James W. Timmins, John M. Tufts; Fairfield University, Rudolph 
J. Landry, Walter J. Petry, Jr.; Hebrew Teachers College, David Weinstein; 
Lesley College, Natalie K. Vallee; University of Maine, Herbert J. Bass, John 
R. Crawford, Abdulla M. Lutfiyya, Charles G. Werner; University of Massachu- 
setts, Arnold Levine; Middlebury College, John M. Cammett, Charles S. Grant. 
Frederick L. Hetter II, Mary Ellen Whearty; Mount Holyoke College, Marjory 
C. Beck, Stuart A. Friebert, Ronald Hodges, Frances P. Wiese; University of 
New Hampshire, Robert C. Gilmore, Marion E. James, John J. Kolega, Frederick 
J. Maher, Jr., Stuart H. Palmer, Leo F. Redfern; New Haven State Teachers 
College, Hazel G. Brooks; Northeastern University, Morton Rubin; Rhode 
Island School of Design, Edwin I. Lamont, Hope C. Solomons; University of 
Rhode Island, James S. Kahn, Niels Madsen; St. Joseph College (Connecticut), 
Rosemary P. Flannery, Hugh J. Hood, Alice M. Kelley; Simmons College, C. 
William Nixon; Trinity College (Connecticut), Robert C. Black III, Marjorie 
V. Butcher, Roy L. Farnsworth, Martin H. Francis, Robbins L. Gates, James M. 
Van Stone; Tufts University, George A. Hoar, Joseph S. Komidar, Ruth R. 
Levine, Kivie Moldave; University of Vermont, Wilbert F. Chambers, John C. 
Evans, Herman C. Herrlich, Clifford A. Nault, Jr., Reuben Torch, Walter L.. 
Wilson; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Elisha Greifer, Brooks E. Levy: 
Yale University, Eric D. Hirsch, Jr., Charles Landesman, Jr.. Mark W. Leiser- 
son, John A. McIntyre, Roger B. Salomon, Harlan J. Smith. 
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Junior 


DISTRICT I 


California Institute of Technology, Robert W. Hellwarth; University of 
California, Robert E. D. DeVelbiss; Chico State College, Garold L. Faber ; 
University of Southern California, Lillian G. Geanakopoulos, Herbert F. Kirch- 
hoff, Virginia E. H. Ringer. 

DISTRICT II 

University of Oregon, Annette S. Baich, Dallas W. Norton, James M. 
Rollins; State College of Washington, Richard H. Ogles, Heinz Spielmann; 
University of Washington, Arthur R. Buntin, William H. Downey. 

DISTRICT Ill 

Iowa State College, N. Jean Brink, Thomas J. Robinson, Paul T. Rygg; 
University of Minnesota, Robert A. Anderson, John H. Brown, Charles G. 
Johnson, John D. Kendall, John S. Kendall, Rex Tussing, John W. Velz; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Duluth), Robert J. Falk; University of Wisconsin, David 
J. DeLaura, William R. Hanrahan. 


DISTRICT IV 


University of Colorado, Rolland R. Ball; Washington University, Barton J. 
Bernstein, Frieda S. Brown, Emanuel S. Georges, Marie T. Lehn, Irving J. Lowe, 
John A. Popplestone, Betty J. Ruthmeyer, Raymond L. Sullivant, Mary L. Taylor. 


DISTRICT V 


Lamar State College of Technology, Jack Hill; New Mexico Highlands 
University, Marvel E. Millam; University of New Mexico, Lloyd L. Alpaugh, 
Roy W. Carlson, F. Claudette Kemper, Robert E. Rhodes; University of Okla- 
homa, Kenneth J. Evans, Fred A. Hopper, Jr., Lothar E. Hornuff, Jr.. Marie 
M. Jenkins, Lorraine C. Peissner, Tommie W. Redding. 


DISTRICT VI 


University of Chicago, Franklin B. Evans; University of Cincinnati, Glenn 
E. Burress, Alexander Malycky, Eberhard Reichmann, Ronald G. Rollins; 
Eastern Illinois University, Helen A. Hawkins; Western Illinois University, 
Jack A. Bourdon, James J. Pancrazio, Newton W. Wiggins; University of 
Illinois, Elmer H. Antonsen, Vivian E. Buchan, Paul M. Clogan, John R. Crad- 
dock, Merle J. Fifield, Merlin H. Forster, Paul D. Goldan, S. George Huneryager, 
Owen Maller, Unetta T. Moore, Donald E. Myers, Ruth R. Rains; University 
of Illinois (Chicago Professional Colleges), Bruce D. Martin; University of 
Illinois (Navy Pier), Russeil E. Davis; Indiana University, Harold E. Brewer, 
Cherry Carter, Gerard Garafolo, James F. Hyde, Donna J. Jackman, Boriss 
Kaleps, Charles F. Lytle, Harry E. Stewart; Kent State University, Raymond 
J. Lewis, Albert E. Misenko, Kenneth Whipkey ; University of Kentucky, Edward 
E. Gibbons; Miami University, James L. Badinghaus, Paul E. Dahnke, Clyde 
E. Harris, Jr. Paul T. Nugent; University of Michigan, James W. Brown, 
Charles M. Carlton, Leonard C. Labowitz, Sally L. Ware, Victor Zitta; North- 
western University, Warren L. d’'Azevedo, Harold Demsetz, James W. Fernan- 
dez, Margaret F. Ketzin, Igor Kopytoft, Donald H. Paskovich, Frances B. Sheriff, 
James H. Vaughan, Jr., George S. Whitney; Ohio State University, Leonard A. 
Brubaker, Dale L. Knapp, Ronald W. Mayer, Franklin D. Sabah: Purdue Uni- 
versity, Angela C. Belfatto, Prentice G. von Conrad, Janice M. Partridge, 
Donald C. Riedel, Ralph D. Victor, Paul 3. Zwier; Wayne State University, 
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Marvin J. Albinak, Bruce Anawalt, David W. Hettich, Sara E. Leopold, Francis 
T. Majeske; Western Reserve University, Albert B. Cook, III, Charles T. 
Schmidt. 


DISTRICT VII 

University of Alabama, Harry V. Barnard, Lewis F. Blackwell, Luther M. 
Cole, John R. Conover, Virginia O. Foscue, Louis C. Jordan, William H. Reece, 
Jr., Claude D. Stabler, Nathan Stott, Ermis A. Thompson, Bertha L. Walley; 
Florida State University, J. Leon Coulter; University of Florida, Walter P. 
Corrigan, Carl W. Trygstad; University of Miami, Beverly L. Brechner, Alan 
M. Bronner, Frank E. Brundage, Lloyd D. Davis, Michael A. DeCarlo, John F. 
Firkins, Sandra J. Hermann, Jack W. Smith; University of Mississippi, Dudley 
S. Beard, Johnnie D. Stanley; University of Tennessee, Joseph H. Harkey, 
Frank A. Lester, Leslie C. Longshore, Jr.. Bobby T. McFarland, Jac L. Tharpe; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Edward L. Kottick, David H. Malone. 


DISTRICT VIII 

Duke University, Wayne P. Amsbury, Leslie F. Chard II, Winfried R. 
Dallmayr, Laurel E. Glass, Wilmer M. Kendrick, Jr., Francis W. Patten, Harold 
J. Schultz, John D. Stark, Birdsall S. Viault, Harry W. Wells; George Wash- 
ington University, Arthur S. Banks, William M. Crabbe, Jr., Robert W. Eller, 
Walter H. Hayes, Jr., Charles B. Pyles, Betsy H. Sterman; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Theodore F. Schaerf; University of Maryland, Reginald C. Orem, 
Anette de Vriendt; University of North Carolina, Marvin E. Lee; University of 
Virginia, George J. Edberg. 


DISTRICT Ix 


University of Buffalo, George E. Cullen, James E. Donovan, Richard M. 
Wolf; Colgate University, John B. Huntoon, Paul A. Knauff; Columbia Univer- 
sity, Francis Schwarzenberger; Cornell University, Lorman A. Ratner, Anne 
H. Woolf, Donald A. Woolf; Drexel Institute of Technology, Carl H. Zwinck; 
Lehigh University, Francis C. Oglesby; New York University, Daniel Lesser, 
Radomir V. Luza, Norman H. Paul, Dorothy E. Petersen; Pennsylvania State 
University, Elwood B. Ehrle, John W. Gardner, Elliott Grosof, Richard Laskin, 
Dirck M. Parkin, Robert E. Phipps, James R. Quigley, Ansari M. A. Salam; 
University of Pennsylvania, Estoy T. Reddin, Rebecca S. Schoerke; University 
of Pittsburgh, Donald A. Courtney, Kurt Nassau; University of Rochester, 
Daniel P. Agin, Melvin Drimmer, Charles L. Elworth, Alfred Finck, Janice 
Fishbaugh, Charles L. Fry, Albert Gold, Victor R. Greene, Gonzalo J. Hernan- 
dez, Nimia L. Lacebal, S. Russell La Paglia, Robert H. Loiselle, James L. 
Mathis, Arthur W. Plumstead, David J. Templeman, Edward L. Towle; Syra- 


cuse University, John Alden, Jr., Daniel A. Briggs, Thomas S. Frank, J. Bradley 
Smoker. 


DISTRICT X 


Boston University, William W. Mountcastle, Jr., Robert L. Treese: Brown 
University, Irene Yerger; Harvard University, David M. Bevington; Newton 
College of the Sacred Heart, J. Patricia Marsh; University of Rhode Island, 
James D. Merritt, Robert A. Van Kluyve; Yale University, Dennis C. McElrath; 


OTHER JUNIOR MEMBERS, Catherine S. Kadaragic, Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity; Herbert Maza, Graduate Work, Columbia University; F. Paul Ralston, 
Jr. Ph.D., Kansas State College; Anthony P. Trujillo, M.A., University of 
Denver. 
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Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 1862 nominations for Active membership 
and 230 nominations for Junior membership. The following 300 nomina- 
tions for Active membership and 49 nominations for Junior membership 
were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The combined 
lists total 2162 and 279 as previously stated. 


Active 
DISTRICT I—Arizona, Catirornta, Nevapa, Hawau. 


Arizona State College (Flagstaff), F. Gordon Foster, Harold W. Howard, 
Army Language School, Jacques R. Jost, Alexander Parvu, Jr.; California In- 
stitute of Technology, Dan H. Campbell; California Western University, Harry 
N. Barnet, Uriel M. Ittenberg; University of California (Davis), Donald O. 
Emerson; George Pepperdine College, Paul V. Buckley; University of Hawaii, 
Norito Fujioka, Amy Hiratzka, Colin S. Ramage; Long Beach State College, 
John A. Brownell, John A. Hermann, Wilfred P. James, Gordon Warner; Los 
Angeles State College, Esther Andreas, Orda E. Lewis, Edwin Wandt; Los 
Angeles Valley Junior College, James L. Vial; Modesto Junior College, Patricia 
E. Cody, Paul J. Corrigan, C. William Knapp, H. Gordon White; University of 
Nevada, Theodore G. Grieder, Jr.; Sacramento State College, Erik Ackerlind; 
San Diego State College, Gerald A. Person; University of San Francisco, 
Morrison F. Gardner; Santa Monica City College, Arnold L. Lazarus; Univer- 
sity of Utah, Louis P. Gebhardt. 


DISTRICT IIl—Ipano, Montana, Onecon, Wasnincton, ALASKA, ALBERTA, 
Berttise SASKATCHEWAN. 

University of British Columbia, Edward Davis; Clark College (Washing- 
ton), Rena K. Roberts; University of Idaho, Anand Malik; Oregon College of 
Education, Robert S. Baker, Ernie L. Cummins, Joseph K. Cummiskey, William 
D. McArthur; Oregon State College, Leonard A. Adolf, Opal E. Berry, Robert 
E. Wiper ; University of Oregon, Glennie Mae Early, John H. Hendrickson, Ruth 
F. Jackson; University of Washington, Stanley Chapple, Byron H. Christian, 
William R. Robinson ITI, Frank D. Seelye, Weston C. Wilsing. 


DISTRICT IlI—Iowa, Minnesota, NortH Dakota, Sours Dakota, WISCONSIN, 
MANITOBA. 

Hamline University, Joseph W. Hutton; Mankato State College, Edward 
Epple; University of Minnesota, Fred E. Lukermann, Philip W. Porter: North 
Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), Robert D. Smith; Ripon College, Robert 
V. Hannaford; Southern State Teachers College, Floyd B. Mitchell; Wartburg 
College, C. Robert Larson; Westmar College, Clarence J. Attig, Hayes S. 
McGraw. 


DISTRICT IV—Cotorapo, Kansas, Missourr, Nesraska, WYoMING. 


Central Missouri State College, Louise C. Leonard; Southwest Missouri 
State College, Duane G. Meyer; Washington University, Thomas S. Hall, 
Leonard Prager; University of Wyoming, Laurence E. Smardan. 


DISTRICT V—Arxansas, New Mexico, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS. 


Lamar State College of Technology, Ear! W. Fornell; Midwestern Univer- 
sity, Ann B. Furrh, Louie C. Huffman, Jesse L. Long, John H. Rock, Harlan J. 
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Steph; Southeastern State College, Margaret C. O'Riley; Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Marion G. Daniels, Louis H. Stern; Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Robert E. Brown, Thomas C. Cook, Melvin Miller; 
North Texas State College, Gordon E. Parks, Ruth F. Priddy; University of 
Texas, Charles K. Mann, Olive R. Scarborough; Texas Western College, Francis 
A. Ehmann; University of Tulsa, Byron Buckeridge, Rosalie L. Dunham, Duayne 
Hatchett, Amor H. Schlenker. 


DISTRICT VI—I Inpiana, Kentucky, Micnican, Onto. 

University of Akron, Marvin W. Chrisp, Catharine Howard; Barat College, 
Suzanne Van den Broeck; Central State College (Ohio), Michael O. Carter; 
University of Cincinnati, Herman Newman, Gene E. Stimart; Franklin College 
of Indiana, Leonard E. Zellar; Hiram College, Everett M. Larson; Southern 
Illinois University, Moishe Smith; Western Illinois University, Robert E. Gabler, 
Walter B. Rogers; University of Illinois, Webster L. Smalley; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Dorothy Banfill, Frederick B. Brian, Edwin C. Carpenter, Rodney J. 
Ferguson, Paul B. Hessert, Glenn Mower, Jr., Elizabeth Oggel, Paul S. Ross, 
R. Bedford Watkins, Jr.. Owen York; Miami University, Reynold L. Burrows, 
John D. Reardon; Eastern Michigan College, Eric M. Zale; Michigan State 
University, Mary Louise Bell, Charles R. Crowe, Alvin C. Gluek, Jr. Jean A. 
Gross, William R. Stanton; University of Michigan, Martin G. Gold, Robert L. 
Kahn, Victor S. Krupitsch; Muskingum College, Raymond H. Zepp; North- 
western University, Garret L. Bergen, Steuart-Henderson Britt, Leger N. 
Brosnahan, Jokn E. Coons, Jack C. Ellis, Marjorie Houston, Emanuel J. Kerikas, 
Arthur E. Moodie, James M. Patterson. Richard L. Simpson, Carolyn E. Thomas, 
Elizabeth C. Wood; University of Notre Dame, Charles H. Henkey; Ohio 
University, Fred W. Cartland, Joseph A. Greene, Milan Mihal, Dorothy E. C. 
Mintzlaff; Ohio Wesleyan University, Helen R. Cole; Transylvania College, 
Margaret D. Wehle; Western Reserve University, Robert E. Booth, Elizabeth 
A. Bregg, Albert S. Cook; College of Wooster, Patricia Drury; Youngstown 
University, Christine R. Dykema. 


DISTRICT VII—Atapama, Fiorma, Georcta, Loutstana, Mississipp1, SoutH 
CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, Puerto Rico. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Griffin J. Doster, Gustavo R. Hernandez; 
Columbia College, LeRoy S. Graham, Bertha P. Jones; Florida State University, 
George M. Weichelt; University of Florida, Francies E. Bartoszek, Johnstone 
Beech, William C. Frederick, Chi-An Hsiao, Edna Mae Jones, Lois N. Knowles, 
William N. Ormond, Charles W. Pruitt, Jr, Alma J. Sarett, Emanuel Suter; 


A. Ward, Jr.; Louisiana State University, Dan R. Scholz; University of Tennes- 
see, Paulina E. Buhl, Eugene T. Gray, Judith B. Kase, Flora Kearney, Mary H. 
Lix, Richard C. Smith; Xavier University (Louisiana), Olando Tognozzi. 


DISTRICT VIII—Deraware, District or MARYLAND, NortH Caro- 
LINA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clinch Valley College of the University of Virginia, Henry C. Dunbar; 
Gallaudet College, Alan B. Crammatte, Doris H. Francis, John A. Gough, Rex 
P. Lowman, Robert F. Panara, Peter R. Wisher; George Washington University, 
Leon R. Culbertson, Charlotte P. Donlan, William P. Parrish, James G. 
Sweeney; High Point College, Cephas J. Adkins, Jr. Jack R. Kidd; Johns 
Hopkins University, Francis P. Chinard; Randolph-Macon College, Harry B. 
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Pannill; Richmond Professional Institute, Olive J. Faulkner; Shepherd College, 
Marjorie R. Henry, Nazza Noble, Veta L. Smith; Trinity College (D. C.), 
Daria B. DeRey; Virginia Union University, Stephen E. Henderson; Wake 
Forest College, Thane E. McDonald, Robert P. Morehead; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Caroline T. Mudd. 


DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New York, PENNSYLVANIA, ONTARIO. 

Bryn Mawr College, George Levinger, Alexander C. Soper; University of 
Buffalo, Milton Terris; The City College, Miriam Faries, Samuel H. Wilen; 
Colgate University, Charles W. Butler; Columbia University, Stanley E. 
Bradley, Zacharias Dische, David Nachmansohn, Helen M. Ranney, Harry M. 
Rose, Wellington B. rege — C. Turner, Stephen Zamenhof; Cornell 


University, Allan R. Holmberg, Henry A. Landsberger, Allister e Macmillan ; 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, David Hertzson, Edward J. Rooney, Jr.; 
Gettysburg College, Edwin D. Freed, Avery Sheaffer, Trene 
Haverford College, Irving Finger; ae College, Marie V. Polito; James- 


town Community College, Ilse M. Graf; Lycoming College, LeRoy F. Derr, 
Neale H. Mucklow; Manhattan Cotten, Fred L. Burkel; Monmouth College, 
Janet E. H. Hobbie, Karl R. Nilsson; New — State Teachers College 
(Glassboro), Maurice C. Blanken, Marie Campbell, Marion W. Fox, George 
Reinfeld, John B. Sangree, Helen G. Wright: New York Medical College, 
Felix Marti-Ibanez; State University of New York, Teachers College at 
mg Pearl E. Britton, Marion S. Da Boll, Sidney J. Drumheller, Donald 

McWherter, Sigmund A. Smith, Martha H. Ziegler. New York University, 
aa el A. Abelson, Thomas W. Bishop, William F. Connelly, Harold A. Eppston, 
Herbert Fogel, Arthur S. Peters, John A. Shubin; Pace College, Arthur rom 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College Naser a Edward P. Wagner; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Charles L. Babcock, William H. J. Kennedy ny lineal 
of Pittsburgh, Thomas S. Checkley, Richard W. DeRemer, Gienn W. Ferguson, 
Clare B. McDermott, Bernard Udis, De nald J. Watt; Queens College (New 
York), Carl E. Stover; Rochester Institute of Technology, Raymond E. Werner; 
Rutgers, The State University, Roland T. Ely, Harry F. Stark; Rutgers, The 
State University (Newark), Stanford L. Engel, Ruth M. Johnson; Sarah Law- 
rence College, Dora B. Weiner; Swarthmore College, Kenneth N. Waltz; 
Syracuse University, Peter P. Cataldi, Arthur S. House, Volker Weiss, Miriam 
C. Whitaker, Jozef Zwislocki. 


DISTRICT X—Connecticut, Marne, Massacnusetts, New Hampsurre, 
IsLanp, Vermont, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Qvenec. 

Boston College, J. Edward Collins; Boston University, Harold L. Gear, 
Adelma E. Mooth, Alice N. Reynolds; University of Bridgeport, Gupta Rag- 
huvir; Clark University, Paul H. Levenson; Dartmouth College, John C. Adams, 
Harold Angelo, William L. Baldwin, Harry A. Bi Xam Meredith O. Clement 
John H. Copenhaver, Elmer Harp, Jr.. Herbert L. James, Allen F. Kifer. Paul 
Lauter, Royal B. MacDonald, John V. Neale, H. Lee Paul, Jr.. David Sices, 
Herbert F. West; Harvard University, Robert Braucher, Peter Calingaert, John 
K. Galbraith; Lesley College, Howard T. Oedel; University of Maine, Garland 
B. Russell; University of New Hampshire, Wynne B. Bascom; Rhode Island 
moe of Education, Ruth Altmann, Robert T. Amos, Robert W. Comery, 

mes E. White, Jr.; University of Rhode Island, Charles B. Clarke, Margaret 
5 Frank, M. Dorothy Massey; U. S. Coast Guard Academy, Harold J. Vander 
Zwaag; Yale University, Bryant C. Freeman. 
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Junior Members 


DISTRICT I—University of Hawaii, Darrow L. Aiona, Robert L. Brick- 
man, George Y. Fujita, Mary Ann Gee, Millard E. Jabbour, Lorinda E. Watson, 
Harold R. Weaver, Nancy Ann Westropp. 

DISTRICT III—Iowa State College, Robert E. Walton; University of 
Wisconsin, William M. Curtin. 

DISTRICT IV—University of Colorado, V. James Simms; Washington 
University, Lowell E. Eckert, Clement H. Seitelsohn. 

DISTRICT ViI—Bellarmine College, Patrick R. Holland; Indiana Univer- 
sity, Erwin R. Behrendt, Melvin Kornfeld; University of Kentucky, John A. 
Cooper; University of Louisville, Jean A. Rueckert; University of Michigan, 
William V. Caldwell, Ernest A. Jackson, Jr.; Purdue University, George W. Day. 

DISTRICT VII—Emory University, Louis G. Heckle, Wilder P. Scott; Fisk 
University, Velma L. Clarke, Evelyn H. Dillon; Florida State University, Helen 
E. Bohman, William R. Harvey, Sarah A. Rouse; University of Tennessee, 
Frank M. Davis, John R. Graulich, Hilda F. Mahoney, Virginia C. Martin, Wil- 
liam B. Parrill. 

DISTRICT VIII—Duke University, Margaret Ann Jaeger, John A. Morgan, 
Jr. 

DISTRICT IX—Brooklyn College, Geraldine E. Derby, Herman Freuden- 
berger, Herbert H. Kaplan, Robert Wolfe; Columbia University, Sanford H. 
Jarashow; Pennsylvania State University, William E. Bauer, Stephen Chreptak, 
Paul J. Homsher, Jr., Edwin P. Prettyman; University of Rochester, Linda A. 
Gallasch, William B. Pitt; Rutgers, The State University, Lily R. MacCallum; 
Syracuse University, Arthur W. Reardon. 

DISTRICT X—University of Maine, Donald F. Huntington. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Membership announces the election to member- 
ship in the Association of 1209 Active and 126 Junior Members. These 
include those nominations published in the Winter, 1957 Bulletin, with 
the exception of Professor Duncan S’E. Sheffield, of Union Junior 
College, who died on December 1, 1957. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Arizona State College (Flagstaff), George L. Avery; Brooklyn College, Kia 
K. Wang; Colorado College, Dorothy Mierow; Columbia University, Herbert H. 
Spencer; Knox College, James R. Hooker; Long Island University, Joseph H. 
Dworetsky; Pacific University, Charles B. Margach; Tulane University, Arthur 
Iron; University of Wisconsin, Marvin E. Ebel. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND CHAPTER 
OFFICERS' 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas. 
Active 1 

Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. Chap- 
ter Officer: Joseph C. Daniel, Pres. Active 
26; Emeritus 1. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chap 
ter icers: Elizabeth L. Mann, Pres; 


Huffert, Sec. 
1; Ex us 1 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 6; 


Emeritus 1. 

Agricultural Mechanical and Normal 
lege, Pine Blu Chapter 
Auguste D. Bellegarde, Pres; 
Fuller, See. Active 13. 

Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio Active 9. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chap 
ter Officers: Don A. Keister, Pres; 


s. Cc 
Active 65; Associate 4; 


Active 59; Junior 


Col- 
Officers: 
Edneil E 


Alabama Agricultu ural and Mechanical Col- 


lege, Normal, Ala. Active 11. 
labama College, M nteval Ala. Chapter 
Officers: an, Pres; Andrew 


J. Ke Active 22; Asso 
ciate 1; Ex 

Alabama Polytechnic — Auburn, Ala. 
Chapter Officers: William S. Smith, Pres; 
Sidney L. Thompson, Sec. Active 54; 
Junior 2; Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 

Alabama State College, Montgomery, Ala. 
Active 12 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala 
Chapter Officers: Ralph M. Havens, Pres; 
0 B Emerson, Sec. Active 204; Junior 1; 
Associate 10; Emeritus 1. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. 
Chapter Officers: Herman E. Siotnick, 
Pres; Mary A. Morlan, Sec. Active 31; 


Associate 2. 

Albany State College, Albany, Ga. 

Alberta, University of, Edmonton, 
Active 1. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Ch 
cer: Keith J. Fennimore, 
26; Associate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. hapter Offi- 
cer: John B. Douds, Pres. Active 15. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter 


Active 2 
Alberta. 


apter Off- 
Pres. Active 


Officers: Frederick C. Engelmann, Pres; 
Samuel R. Scholes, Jr.. Sec. Active 25; 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Frederick F. Seely, Pres; Agnes 


E. Painter, Sec. 
Emeritus 4. 


Active 55; Associate 1; 


Active 4. 
prings, Pa. 
in S. Benjami nov 
t "See. Active 8. 
Mich. Chapter Officers: 


Allen University, Colum 
Alliance College, 
Chapter Officers: 
Pres; Emanuel N 
Ima College, Alma, 


M. Harold Mikle, Pres; Stephen Meyer, 
Sec. Active 18 
Alverno College, Mil waukee, Wis. Active | 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas. Active 1 
American College For Girls, Istanbul, Turkey 


Active 1 

American International College, Springfield, 
Mass. Chapter Officers: Isadore Ceo 
Pres; Hazel F. Morse, Sec. Active 29; 
Emeritus 1 

American River Junior College, Del 
Heights, Calif. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D. C 
Chapter Officers: Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., 
Pres; Theodore H. Levin, Sec. Active 71; 
Junior $; Associate 4; Emeritus 4. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, 
Lebanon. Active 9 

Amberst College, Amb 
Officers: Oscar E. 
T. Yost, Jr., Sec. 
Emeritus 6 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, 
Anderson, Ind. Active 6. 

Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohi 
Chapter Officers: Herman Schnurer, Pres; 
Gustave Rabson, Sec. Active 19; Associate, 
1; Emeritus 1 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 


Pasco 


erst, Mass Chapter 
Schotte, Pres; Henry 
Active 51; Associate 1; 


N. C. Chapter Officers: Wiley F. Smith, 

Pres; Helen Burch, Sec. Active 21. 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chap 

ter Officers: Garland Downum, Pres; 


Charles S. Warren, Sec. 
1. 


Active 32; Junior 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. Chapter 
Officers: Fred B. Lindstrom, Pres; G. L. 


Richardson, Sec. Active 104; Associate 2; 


Emeritus 3 


Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chap 
ter Officers: Andrew W. Wilson, III, 
Pres; Alethea S. Mattingly, Sec. Active 
156; Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, College Heights, Ark. Chapter Off- 
cer: H. Kenton Moore, Pres. Active 18. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
Ark. Chapter Officers: Theodore R. Garri- 
son, Pres; David McAllister, Sec. Active 
34. 


* Concerning members in unaccredited institutions or without institutional con- 
nections, see statistics and explanatory note on page 318 
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Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. 
Chapter Officer: Jean Condray, Sec. Ac- 
tive 19. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Chapter Officers: Newton H. Barnette, 
Pres; Catherine McHugh, Sec. Active 89; 
Associate 6: Emeritus 5. 

Arkansas, University of (Medical Center), 
Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officers: Kermit 
E. Krantz, Pres; R. O. Bachman, Sec. 
Active 16; Associate 2. 

Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas. 
Active 3. 

Armstrong College of Savannah, Savannah, 
Ga. Active 1. 

Army Language School, Monterey, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: Hans W. Munzer, Pres; 
Antoni Stefan Koper, Sec. Active 50. 

Art Institute of Chicago, School of the, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Chapter Officers: Briggs 
Dyer, Pres; Leah Balsham, Sec. Active 32. 

Ashland College, Ashlan i, Ohio. Active 5; 
Emeritus 1. 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. Active 8; 
Associate 1. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Active 4. 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, 
Mass. Active 1. 

Augusta, Junior College of, Augusta, Ga. 
Active 1. 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. Chap- 
ter Officers: Lucien White, Pres; Dorothy 
J. Parkander, Sec. Active 28; Emerite 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. 
Active 11. 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex. Active 1. 


4 


Babson Institute of Business Administration, 
Babson Park, Mass. Active 3 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 
6; Associate 1. 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Calif. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert W. Frederick, Jr., 
Pres; Phyllis S. Dabbs, Sec. Active 15; 
Associate 2 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Paul Annear, Pres; 
Evelyn A. Gott, Sec. Active 66; Associate 
3; Emeritus 4. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Chapter Officer: Eleaner G. Smith, Sec. 
Active 138; Emeritus 7. 

Barat College of The Sacred Heart, Lake 
Forest, Ill. Chapter Officers: Jean E. 
Simmons, Pres; Margaret J. Gilligan, Sec. 
Active 13. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Chapter Officer: W. E. Lensing, Sec. 
Active 26; Junior 1. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter 
Officers: Ernest P. Muller, Pres; Theodore 
P. Wright, Jr., Sec. Active 18; Associate 
1; Emeritus 1. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Chapter 
Officers: Robert T. Miller, Pres; Cecil M. 
Burke, Sec. Active 64; Emeritus 1. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Robert L. Swaim, Pres; Marvin 
L. Edwards, Sec. Active 19. 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky. Active 2. 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 
Active 1. 

Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 3; 
Junior 1. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Lester B. McAllister, Pres; David 
M. Stocking, Sec. Active 35; Associate 4; 
Emeritus 3. 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji, Minn. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. Active 2. 

Bennett College, Millbrook, N. Y. Active 1. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. Active 4. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 
11; Associate 1 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: 
Carol Gesner, Pres; Claude O. Spillman, 
Sec. Active 35; Associate 1; Emeritus 2. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans . Active 1; 
Emeritus 1. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Active 
11; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Bethany Nazareene College, Bethany, Okla. 
Active 2 


Bethel College, North Newton, Kans. Active 


Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. Active 3 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Fila. Active 1. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala. Active 3. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. Chapter 


Officers: Edward Lyons, Pres; Joseph C 
Dana, Sec. Active 19; 1. 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss 


Emeritus 1 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Active 5. 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho: Chapter 
Off sby T. Edlefsen, Pres; Harry 
K. Fritchman, II, Sec Active 29; 
Emeritus 1. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
ter Officer: P. Albert 
Active 20. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter 
Officer: Lowell V. er, Pres. Active 

34; Associate s 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Chap 
ter Officers: Clement E. Vose, Pres; A. 
LeRoy Greason, Jr., Sec. Active 36 
Emeritus 3. 

Bowling — State yw ling 
Gr reen, Oh 


ers: 


Chap- 
Pres. 


Jacob hen, 


Pres. Acti ve 93 2 ‘ 

Bradley University, Pec ria, Il Chapter 
Officers: Romeo B. Garrett, Pres; Charles 
N. Micarelli, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 2. 

Brandeis University, , Mass. Chap- 
ter Officers: John Pp. , Pres; Henry 
Popkin, Sec. Active 37; Junior 2. 

Brenau College, Gainesvill 3a Active 3 

Brevard College, Brevard, N. C. Associate 
1 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. Active 2. 

Bridgeport, University of, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chapter Officers: Francis E. Dolan, Pres; 
Kenneth A. Chandler, Sec. Active 35. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
Active 10. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, 
B. C. Active 22. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Ruth Mohl, Pres; Harold D. 
Jones, Sec. Active 176; Associate 3; 
Emeritus 8. 
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Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Chapter Officers: Ronald M. Foster 
Pres; Frederick M. Beringer, Sec 
35; Junior 2; Emeritus 1 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chap- 
ter Officers: Kurt Mayer, Pres; Bessie H 
Rudd, Sec. Active 46; Junior 1; Associate 

; Emeritus ¢ 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
ter Officers: Harold W ’ j 
S. Davidon, ec Active 39; Junior 
Associate 2; 

Bucknell University, vwist arg, Pa. Cl 
ter Officers: W. Prest 1, 
John W. Tilton, Sec. Active 41; Associate 
2; Emeritus 2 

Buffalo, University of, 
ter Officers: Perry Bliss, hor 
E. Connolly, Se Active 113; Junior 
Associate 3; Emeritus 4 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. C} 
ter Officers: Paul R. Stewart 7 
E. Amend, Sec. 


Emeritus 2 


Active 


Emeritus 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cl 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 

11, Calif Chapter Officers He} 
Hungeriand, Pres; William B. West, Sec 
Active 13 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
4, Calif Chapter Officers Milton S 


Plesset, Pres; Robert V. Lan r, Se 
Active 81; Associate 1; Emeritu 
California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif ctive 12 
California, University ‘et, Berkeley, Calif 


Chapter Officers 
Paul B. Stewart, Sec 
4; Associate 1; Emeritus 2 

California, University of, Davis, Calif. Ac 


George R 


Active 189; Jun t 


Stewart, F 


tive 18; Associate 1 
California, University of, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. Chapter Officers: William Matthews 


Pres; Oreste F. Puccia 
226; Junior 4: Associate 
California, University of, 
Active 11 
California, University of, San Francis 22 
Calif Active 7 


California, University of, (Santa Barbara 
College), Goleta, Calif. Active 32; Emeri 
tus 5 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Ac 
tive 1. 


Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. Active 4 

Canisius College, Buffa!l 
Officers: Rupert J 
F. Kean, Sec. Acti 

Capital University, © 
ter Officers: W. O 
ward C. Fendt, Sec. 

Carbon College, Price, 
Associate 1. 

Carleton College, Northfiel 
13; Emeritus 1. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. Chapter Officers: James L. Hou 

ng. Jr., Pres; Neal Woodruff, Jr., 

Active 49; Associate 6: neritu 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Chapter 
Officers: Gordon R. Folsom, Pres; Harold 
Glander, Sec. Active 28; Emeritus 1. 


lumbus, Ohio Chap- 

Doescher, 

Active 7; Junior 
Utah. Active 1; 


4, Minn Active 
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Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Active 12; Emeritus 1 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill 
Officers: Samuel E. Brick, Pres; 
H. Barton, Sec. Active 17; Emeritus 1 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland ¢ 
Ohi Chapter Officers: J. Reid Sh elton, 
Pres; I Sec. Active ¢ 


Emeritus 


Tenn 


Catawba College, Salisbury 
Em eritus 

Catholic Universi ty of America, Washi 
D. C. Chapter Officers: Leo Brady, 
Genevieve O'Leary, Sec. 
Junior 5; Emeritus 2 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa 


Active 4; 


ngton, 
Pres; 


Active 


Maria, Ponce, Puerto Ric Active 1 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa Chap 

ter Officers: Leah A. Strong, Pres; Clay- 

ton H. Chapman, Sec Active 11; Associ- 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
16, La Chapter Officers Lee Morgar 
Pres; Elwood B. Traylor, Sec. Active 3 

Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown, 


N. J Active 1. 
Central College, Pella, Iowa Chapter Of 
fieers James W. Graham, Pres; Donald 


T. Butler, Sec 
Central College, 


Active 14 


Fayet 


Mo. Chapter Of- 


ers: Otis G. Carr Pres; Paul B. Mod- 
lish, Sec. Active 15; Emeritus 1. 


Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Ralph Templin, Pres; L. 
Louise Garcia, Sec Active 27; Associat 
2; Emeritus 1 

Central State College, Edmond, Okla Ac- 


tive 7; Junior 
Centre College of Kentucky, 

Chapter Officers Dwight 

Gordon C. Winsor, Sec. 


sociate 1 


Danville, Ky 


Steere, 
Active 12; As 


Chapman College, Orange, Calif. Chapter 
Officer: Bert C. Williams, Pres; Active 11. 

Charleston, College of, Charieston, S. C 
Active 1 

Chatham College, Pittsbu Pa Chapter 
Officers: Charles LeCl Pres; ?} ie 
Barish, Sec Active 28; Associate 1 

Chattanooga, University of, hattanooga, 
Tenr Chapter Officers: Edwin S. Lindsey 


Pres; Norbert Koch, Sec. 

eritus | 
hicago City Junior College (Crane Branch), 
Chicago, Ill Active 2. 

Chicage City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Thomas J 
Creswell, Pres; Earl W. Davidson, Sec. 
Active 32. 

Chicago City Junior College 
Branch), Chicago, Ill Chapter 
Kostis T. Argoe, Pres; 
Active 14. 

Chicago Medical College, Chicago, Ill Ac- 
tive 3; Junior 1; Associate 1; E a 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
tive 28; Tunior 1 

Chicago, University of, Chi 
Chapter Officers: Joel 

George L. Playe, Sec. Active 164; Junior 

2; Associate 2; Emeritus 30. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
Associate 1. 


Active 23; Em- 


(Wright 
Officers: 


Peter R. Senn, Sec 


cago 37, 
Seidman, Pres; 


Active 16; 
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Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N. C. Ac- 
tive 4. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Van Meter Ames, Pres; 
Alfred Kuhn, Sec. Active 179; Associate 
3; Emeritus 13. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S. C. Active 6. 

Citrus Junior College, Azusa, Calif. Ac- 
tive 1. 

City College of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Edward C. 
Mack, Pres; Bernard Bellush, Sec. Active 
183; Junior 1; Associate 3; Emeritus 13. 

City College of the City of New York 
(Baruch School of Business), New York 
10, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Louis Levy, 
Pres; Charles Martin, Sec. Active 26; 
Associate 1. 

Claremont, Associated Colleges in, Clare- 
mont, Calif. (Claremont Graduate School, 
Active 3; Claremont’s Men’s College, Ac- 
tive 6; Associate 1; Pomona College, Active 
18; Associate 2; Emeritus 4; Scripps Col- 
lege, Active 11; Emeritus 1). Chapter 
Officers: J. E. Caster, Pres; Robert B. 
Palmer, Sec. 

Clark College, Vancouver, Wash. Chapter 
Officers: Alfred Apsler, Pres; Elisabeth 
A. McPherson, Sec. Active 11. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Chap- 
ter Officers: George E. Hargest, Pres; 
James F. Beard, Jr., Sec. Active 29; As 
sociate 2; Emeritus 2. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Active 5. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. 
Chapter Officers: Clayton M. Page, Pres; 
John Goodman, Sec. Active 32; Associate 


3, 

Clinch Valley College of the University of 
Virginia, Wise, Va. Chapter Officers: 
Judd W. Lewis, Jr., Pres; Emma McCraray, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Coalinga College, Coalinga, Calif. Active 2. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Chapter 
Officers: Karl E. Goellner, Pres; Vernon 
E. Lichtenstein, Sec. Active 27; Emeritus 


3. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. Active 5; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 2. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Chapter 
Officers: Robert F. Barlow, Pres; John 
H. Sutherland, Sec. Active 27; Associate 
3; Emeritus 2. 

Colby Junior College for Women, New Lon- 
don, N. H. Active 5. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Active 1. 

Celgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Charles S. Blackton, Pres; 
Huntington Terrell, Sec. Active 77; Asso- 
ciate 1; Emeritus 3. 

College Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Active 1. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Chapter Officers: Max Lanner, Pres; Paul 
P. Bernard, Sec. Active 65; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 1. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Ac- 
tive 6; Emeritus 1. 

Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo. Chap- 
ter Officer: Alberta E. Reitze, Sec. Ac- 
tive 12. 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 


Colo. Chapter Officers: Randall C. Rue 
chelle, Pres; Etholine G. Aycock, Sec. 
Active 39; Associate 1; Emeritus 4 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunni- 
son, Colo. Chapter Officers: Jeane D 
Fair, Pres; Pat Julio, Sec. Active 9; As- 
sociate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colo. 
Active 3. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chap- 
ter Officers: E. Edwin Weibel, Pres; 
Katherine J. Kelly, Sec. Active 80; Junior 
3; Associate 5; Emeritus 7. 

Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. Chap- 
ter Officers: Cecil H. Bierley, Pres; Wal- 
ter G. Fries, Sec. Active 16. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Harold Barger, Pres; 
Seymour Melman, Sec. Active 307; Junior 
4; Associate 6; Emeritus 35. 

Compton District Junior College, Compton 3, 
Calif. Active 8. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter 
Officer: Harry Finkelman, Pres; Active 
13; Emeritus 1. 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 
1. 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ii. Active 3. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
Chapter Officers: Louise W. Holborn, Pres; 
Mackie L. Jarrell, Sec. Active 69; Asso- 
ciate 2; Emeritus 5. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Bri- 
tain, Conn. Chapter Officers: R. Heber 
Richards, Pres; Mildred K. Barrows, Sec. 
Active 45; Associate 2. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn 
Chapter Officers: Fred A. Cazel, Jr., 
Pres; Cynthia R. Snow, Sec. Active 139; 
Junior 1; Associate $; Emeritus 5. 

Con necticut, University of (Hartford 
Branch), Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: 
J. Benjamin Beyrer, Pres; Patience B. 
Klopp, Sec. Active 13. 

Contra Costa Junior College, East, Concord, 
calif. Active 2. 

Coatra Costa Junior College, West, San Pablo, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. Active 
2 


Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Matthew E. Zaret, Pres; Milton 
Stecher, Sec. Active 48; Associate 1. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chap- 
ter Officers: J. Harold Ennis, Pres; Geneva 
Meers, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 2. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Clive M. McCay, Pres; Mary K. 
Bloetjes, Sec. Active 241; Junior 4; Asso 
ciate 7; Emeritus 31. 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mo Active 1; 
Associate 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chap- 
ter Officers: Lacey Lee Leftwich, Pres; 
Ada W. Roberts, Sec. Active 12. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
S. Dak. Active 1; Emeritus 1. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Active 1. 
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Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn. Active 4. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter 


Officers: Lawrence G. Hines, Pres; Henry 
L. Terrie, Jr., Sec. Active 100; Associate 
2; Emeritus 13. 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn 
Active 3. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. ©. Chapter 
Officers: John M. Bevan, Pres; Charles 
E. Ratliff, Jr., Sec. Active 36; Emeritus 1. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. W. Va 
Chapter Officers: S. Benton Talbot, Pres 
Knox Wilson, Sec. Active 7 


Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. 
10 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chap- 
ter Officer: Elizabeth E. Bohning, Sec 
Active 76; Emeritus 6. 


Active 


Active 


Dei Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Active 2. 

Delta State College, Cleveland, Miss. Active 
9. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chap- 


ter Officers: Vyndhem M. 
Pres; Lionel G. Crocker, Sec. 
Associate 1; Emeritus 6. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chap- 
ter Officer: Otto F. Freitag, Pres; Active 
43; Junior 2; Associate 1; Emeritus 4 

DePaul University, Chicago 14, Ill Chap 
ter Officers: Raymond H. Schmandt, Pres; 
William J. Feeney, Sec. Active 64; Junior 
2; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Chapter Officers: Paul A. Thomas, Pres; 
Harry L. Hawkins, Sec. Active 81; Emeri- 
tus 8. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and 


Southgate, 
Active 57; 


Surgery, Des Moines, Iowa. Active 10; 
Emeritus 1 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Ac- 
tive 17. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. hapter 
Officers: Francis W. Warlow, Pres; Frank 


Junior 2; 


Ayres, Sec. Active 52; 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Chap 
ter ficers: Norman A. Holmes, Pres; 
John A. Davis, Sec. Active 12. 

District of Columbia Teachers College, 
Washington 9, D. C. Active 8; Emeritus 1. 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Chapter Officers: 
Herbert Berry, Pres; Kenneth R. Rossman, 
Sec. Active 12. 


Dominican College of San Rafael, San 


Rafael, Calif. Active 6. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chap 
ter Officer: Herman H. Vox, Pres. Active 
43; Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter 


Officers: Lawrence G. Woolley, Pres; Dika 
Newlin, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 4. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Active 5. 


Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 5; 
Associate 1. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Chapter Officers: Grace A. Boehner, Pres; 


Hazel M. Rothlisberger, Sec. Active 7; 
Associate 1. 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter 


Officers: Merle M. Bevington, Pres; Fran 
ces Acomb, Sec. Active 212; Junior 12; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 11. 
Dunbarton College of Holy 
ington, D. C. Active 1 


Cross, Wash 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officer: Gerard Bessette, Sec. Active 
11; Emeritus 1. 

Eartham College, Richmond, Ind Active 
10; Associate 1. 

East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C 
Chapter Officers: Edgar W. Hirshberg, 
Pres; Bessie McNiel, Sec. Active 18 


East Central State College, Ada, Okla. Ac 
tive 1. 


Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Mass. 
Active 3. 
El Camino College, El Camino, Calif. Ac 


tive 1. 


Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Active 1. 

Elmhurst College, Elmburst, Ill. Chapter 
Officer: Marguerite S. Kaufman, Sec. Ac- 
tive 12. 


Imira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
fieer: John L. Joy, Pres. 
Emeritus 2. 

Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 

Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 
Associate 1. 

Emanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 


Chapter Of- 
Active 28; 


Mich. Active 2. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Emery University, Emory University, Ga. 
Chapter Officers: James A. Miller, Pres; 


Joseph Carlton Nunan, Sec. 
Emeritus 2. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 
2; Associate 1 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Mass. Ac- 
tive 6. 

Erskine College, Due West, S.C. Active ! 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chap- 
ter Officers: C. H. Slusher, Pres; Harold 
T. Houston, Sec. Active 39; Associate 4; 
Emeritus 1. 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash. Ac 
tive 2. 


Active 103; 


Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. Chap- 
ter Officers: John H. Barone, Pres; Donald 
J. Ross, Sec. Active 12; Junior 2 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, 
N. J. Chapter Officers: Bernard E. Bu- 
dish, Pres; Leona S. Trotta, Sec. Active 56 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va 
Active 4; Emeritus 1. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Active 6 


Fenn College, Cleveland, Onio. Chapter Off- 


cers: Albert N. Cousins, Pres; Sara R 
Watson, Sec. Active 13. 
Finch College, New York, N. Y. Active 3 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter 


Officers: Oswald O. Schrag, Pres; Keturar 
E. Whitehurst, Sec. Active 18; Emeritus 1. 
Fliat Junior College, Flint, Mich. Chapter 
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Officers: George A. Buck, Pres; Irma 
Schnooberger, Sec. Active 45. 

Florence State College, Florence, Ala. Ac- 
tive 6. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Off 
Thelma M. Cobb, Pres; Walter H. El 
Active 39; Associate 1. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
Active 7. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fila. 
Chapter Officers: David E. t 
Pres; Horace G. Loftin, Sec. 
Junior 3; Associate 2; Emeritus 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fila. 
Chapter Officers: E. Ruffin Jones, Jr., 
Pres; Franklin A. Doty, Sec. Active 171; 
Junior 1; Associate 2; Emeritus 5 

Fordham University (Bronx Division), New 
York, N. Y. Active 4; Emeritus 1. 

Fordham University (Manhattan Division), 
New York, N. Y. Active 8. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kans 
Chapter Officers: Edwin P. Martin, Pres; 
Doris V. Stage, Sec. Active 17; Emeritus 1. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Active 3. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. 
Chapter Officers: Clifford Murphy, Pres; 
Mary S. Owen, Sec. Active 18. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. Chapter Officers: G. Wayne Glick, 
Pres; Glenn E. Miller, Jr., Sec. Active 59; 
Emeritus 2. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chap- 
ter Officers: William G. Vandenburgh, 
Pres; William R. Gilbert, Sec. Active 80; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 2. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kans. Active 1 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert C. Tucker, Pres; A\l- 
bert N. Sanders, Sec. Active 32; Asso- 
ciate 1. 


Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
Chapter Officers: Rosalyn Gardner, Pres; 
F. C. Murphy, Sec. Active 10 

Gannon College, Erie, Pa. Active 1. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Active 6. 

General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison, S. Dak. Active 1. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Kenneth Saxton, Pres; Margaret 
Ripper, Sec. Active 25; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 1. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Jack Allen, 
Pres; William A. Fitzgerald, Sec. Active 
19. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Chapter Officer: Mary K. Philips, 
Sec. Active 17; Emeritus 2. 

George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Chapter Officers: Wood Gray, Pres; 
Philip H. Highfill, Sec. Active 77; Junior 
2; Emeritus 4. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
tive 4; Associate 1. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Ac- 
tive 1. 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Chapter Officers: Malcolm W. Oliphant, 
Pres; Ennis L. Chestang, Sec. Active 80; 
Georgia College, Middle, Cochrane, Ga. Ac 
Georgia College, Worth, Dahlonega, Ga. Ac- 
Georgia College, South, Douglas, Ga. Active 


Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga Chapter Officers: Joseph M. Dalla 
Valle, Pres; David L. Finn, : Active 
78; Junior 1; Associate 3; Emeritus 2 

Georgia, Medical College of, Augusta, Ga. 
Chapter Officers: J. Robert Rinker, Pres; 
Philip Dow, Sec. Active 9 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledge 
ville, Ga. Active 4; Emeritus 1 

Georgia State College of Business Admin- 
istration, Atlanta, Ga Chapter Officer: 
Bascom O. Quillian, Jr., Pres. Active 30; 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. 
Active 2. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter 

Karl E. Shedd, Pres; Thomas F 

Sec. Active 77; Associate 3; 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chap 
ter Officers: Frederick C. Ahrens, Pres; 
Charles H. Glatfelter, Sec. Active 35; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 

Glendale College, Glendale, Calif. Active 3 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Calif 
Active 2 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 
Active 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md Chapter 
Officers: Helen V. Crouse, Pres; William 
L. Neumann, Sec. Active 41; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 7 

Gracelaad College, Lamoni, Iowa. Active 1 

Grambling College, Grambling, La. Active 6. 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Wash. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vt. Ac- 


tive 2. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. Ac- 
tive 1; Emeritus 1. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa Chapter 
Officers: William T. McKibben, Pres; 
Samuel H. Baron, Sec. Active 35; Associ- 
ate 2; Emeritus 7. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 
9; Emeritus 1. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 
Active 9. 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. Active 9 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 
Chapter Officer: Lloyd E. Hollingsworth, 
Pres. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Active 9; Emeritus 3. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Charles Godcharles, Pres; Edwin 
C. Coolidge, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 1. 

Hamline University, St. Paui, Minn. Chap- 
ter Officers: Richard R. Marsh, Pres; 
Julianna Schmidt, Sec. Active 24; Asso- 
ciate 1; Emeritus 1. 
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Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Va. Associate 1. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter 


Officers: Oscar Barker, Pres; Joan S. 
Bodein, Sec. Active 25; Associate 1. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Chapter 


Officers: Richard F. Grabau, Pres; J. Dan 
Webster, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark. Active 1. 
Zardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. 
Active 1 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo 
apter Officers: Frank M. Sskwor, Pres; 
mes Crouch, Sec. Active 25; Emeritus 3 
Hartnell College, Salinas, Calif. Active 2 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 
15; Junior 1. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Ac- 
tive 112; Junior 2; Associate 1; Emeritus 
28 


Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Active 
10 


Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter 


Officers: Francis H. Parker, Pres; Harry 
W. Pfund, Sec. Active 20; Emeritus 3 
Hawaii, University of, Hono! 


Chapter Officers Joel 
Dorothy S. Brown, Sec i 
Junior 11; Associate 5; Emeritus 3 

Hebrew Teachers College, Brookline, Mass 
Active 6. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 3. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 1. 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, 
Mich. Active 14 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pa. Active 


Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, Minn 
Associate 1 

Highland Park Junior College, High land 
Park, Mich Chapter Officers: 2 
R Hart 


Pres; Mary M. Rahme, ‘See 


Active 22. 


High Point College, High Point, N. C. Ac- 
tive 7 

Hilisdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Harold F. Brown, Pres; Charles 
L. Campbell, Sec. Active 24. 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter 
Officer: James J. Sullivan, Pres. Active 
11. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Off- 
cers: Dwight H. Berg, Pres; Ambrose J. 
deFlumere, Sec. Active 17; Emeritus 1. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: George Calin- 
gaert, Pres; Howard F. Gallup, Sec. Ac- 
tive 37; Associate 1; Emeritus 2. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Matthew N. Chappell, Pres; E 
Russell Stabler. Sec. Active 58; Junior 1; 
Associate 4. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Active 5; 
Associate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. 
Chapter Officers: Raymond E. McDonald, 
Pres; S. Edward Flynn, Sec. Active 12. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Onica Prall, Pres; Charlotte P. 
Smith, Sec. Active 39; Emeritus 5. 
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Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 2; 
Associate 1. 

Houston, University of, Houston, Texas 
Active 49; Associate 2. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 
3; Associate 1. 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring, 
Texas. Active 1. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 
Active 4; Junior 1. 

Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Chapter Officer: Gustave Auzenne, Jr., 
Pres. Active 30; Associate 1; Emeritus 2 

Bambett State College, Arcata, Calif. 
ive 10; Emeritus 1 

Nanter College, New York 21, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Beatrice G. Konh 
John W. Wieler, Sec. Active 199 
2; Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. Ac- 
tive 1 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Active 5 

Husten-Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 


Active 2. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho Active 
13 

Idaho Junior College, North, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho Chapter Officers: Loretta D i- 

n, Pres; Everett L. Besola, Sec. Active 
16 

daho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 
ter Officers ence E. 
Lorene A. ‘Hen s, Sec. 
Associate 2; Emeritu s 3. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chap- 
ter Officers: Elmer K. R . Pres; Mar- 
garet Coffey, Sec. Active 103; Junior 1; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 2. 

Tliff School of Theology, Denver, Col 
Chapter Officers: William H. Bernhardt, 
Pres; H. Gordon Van Sickle, Sec. Active 

Mlinois College, Jacksonville, Ill Active 5 

Illinois College of Osteopathy. Chicago, Ill 
Active 1 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
It. Chapter Officers: L. R. Wilcox, Pres; 
Marie W. Spencer, Sec. Active 62; Asso- 
ciate 1; Emeritus 1 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Dale Vetter, Pres; 
Sadie B. Udstuen, Sec. Active 139; Junior 
1; Associate 5; Emeritus 4. 

Illinois University, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. 
Chapter Officers: F. Raymond Mc Kenaa, 
Pres; Gladys W. Ekeberg, Sec. Active 59; 
Emeritus 1. 

Tilinois University, Northern, DeKalb, I!) 
Chapter Officers: John W. Lioyd,: Pres; 
Arnold B. Fox, Sec. Active 58; Associate 
2; Emeritus 1. 

Illinois University, Southern, Carbondale, 
Til. Chapter Officers: E. C. Coleman, Pres 
Dorothy E. Heicke, Sec. Active 179; Junior 
3; Associate 8; Emeritus 2. 

Illinois University, Western, Macomb, I!! 
Chapter Officer: Warren O. Covert, Pres. 
Active 51. 

Tilineis, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: W. H. McPherson, Pres; J. 
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Richard Suchman, Sec. Active 549; Junior 
5S; Associate 5; Emeritus 31 

Illinois, University of (Chicago Professional 
Colleges), Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: 
George L. Webster, Pres. Active 73; 
Emeritus 3. 

Illinois, University of (Navy Pier), Chicago, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Bernard Kogan, 
Pres; Dee M. Hol y, Sec. Active 144; 
Junior 5; Associate 1; Emeritus 2. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Il. Chapter Officers: Emil i 
Dorothea S. Franzen, Sec. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind 
Chapter Officers: Allen B. Kellogg, Pres; 
Kenneth E. St. Clair, Sec. Active 6 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Chapter Officers: William B. Hopp, 
Pres; Ethan A. T. Svendsen, Sec. Active 
75; Junior 2; Emeritus 4. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chap- 
ter Officers: Leslie I. Waters, Pres; Helen 
L. Yeakel, Sec. Active 380; Junior 7; 
Associate 5; Emeritus 16. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J. Active 8 

Inter American University, San German, 
Puerto Rico. Active 10. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 3. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Of- 
ficers: Carl E. Langenhop, Pres; Marjorie 
M. McKinley, Sec. Active 186; Junior 3; 
Emeritus 8. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. George R. Poage, Pres; Margaret 
M. Buswell, Sec. Active 93; Emeritus 3. 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, Iowa 
Chapter Officers: Charles W. Davidson, 
Pres; J. Richard Wilmeth, Sec. Active 
200; Junior 2; Associate 4; Emeritus 18 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. Chapter Officers: D. D. Millspaugh, 
Pres; Donald E. Sullivan, Sec. Active 24. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Of- 
ficers: George R. Hoerner, Pres; Edward 
C. Troupin, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 


ay 


Jackson State College, Jacksén, Miss. Ac- 
tive 5. 

Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
Active 6. 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fila. 
Chapter Officer: Ivan W. Parkins, Pres. 
Active 16; Associate 1. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Peter C. Brase, 
Jr., Pres; William Cherniak, Sec. Active 
10; Associate 1. 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas. 
Active 1. 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, N. J 
Chapter Officer: Edward F. Willis, Pres. 
Active 8. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Bernard S. Jablonski, 
Pres; Frank J. Devlin, Sec. Active 17. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 


Md. Chapter Officers: James E. Deese, 
Pres; Clara P. McMahon, Sec. Active 
112; Emeritus 5. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 
N. C. Chapter Officers: U. S. Brooks, 
Pres; Elsie E. Woodard, Sec. Active 8. 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ill. Active 1. 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin. Mo. Active 3. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 2. 

Juilliard School of Music, New York City, 
N. Y. Active 7. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 2. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Chap- 
ter Officers: H. Lewis Batts, Jr., Pres; 
Edward Moritz, Jr., Sec. Active 22. 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery, Kansas City, Mo. Active 1. 

Kansas City, Missouri, The Junior College 
of. Active 2. 

Kansas City Kansas Junior College, Kansas 
City, Kans. Active 1. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chap- 
ter Officers: Merrill E. Noble, Pres; Mary 
Eilleen Roberts, Sec. Active 94; Emeri- 
tus 3. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kans. Chapter Officer: Vida L. Askew, 
Pres. Active 14; Emeritus 3. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Bryant H. Jack- 
son, Pres; Horace A. Hays, Sec. Active 
66; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. 
Chapter Officers: Herbert A. Smith, Pres; 
Mariel H. Johnson, Sec. Active 246; 
Junior 3; Associate 4; Emeritus 22. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City 4, 


Mo. Chapter Officers: George Ehrlich, 
Pres; Florence Neely, Sec. Active 34; 


Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter 
Officers: Phillip R. Shriver, Pres; Ben- 
jamin Mehlman, Sec. Active 174; Junior 
1; Associate 2; Emeritus 3. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. 
Chapter Officer: Joseph G. Fletcher, Pres. 
Active 31; Junior 1. 

Kentucky State College, Eastern, Richmond, 
Ky. Chapter Officers: “lyde J. Lewis, 
Pres; Edith G. Ford, Sec. Active 51; Em- 
eritus 2. 

Kentucky State College, Western, Bowling 
Green, Ky. Active 5. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington 29, Ky 
Chapter Officer: Jacqueline Bull, Sec. 
Active 164; Junior 2; Associate 3; Em- 
eritus 3. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter 
Officers: Eric S. Graham, Pres; Paul B. 
Trescott, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 1 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Beulah C. Compton, Pres; Vir- 
ginia L. Johnston, Sec. Active 18; Em- 
eritus 3 

King College, Bristol, Tenn. Active 1. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, Kirksville, Mo. Active 10 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Of- 
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ficers: Donald W. Sanville, Pres; Miriam 
E. Wilson, Sec. Active 20; Emeritus 2. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. Ac 
tive 6. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Of. 
ficers: Hance C. Hamilton, Pres; Paul A 
Pfretzchner, Sec. Active 55; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 3. 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, Ga. Active 4 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chap- 
ter Officer: Barton Bean, Pres. Active 19. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill Chap- 
ter Officers: Walter Werner Pese, Pres; 
Lindley J. Burton, Sec. Active 49; Asso 
ciate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wis. Active | 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beau- 
mont, Texas. Chapter Officers: Merrill 
Rippy, Pres; Isabelle Allen, Sec. Active 
30; Associate 1. 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Tenn. Active 

Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. Active 

Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. Active 1 

Langston University, Langston, Okla. Ac 
tive 5. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 9 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter 
Officers: Waldo E. Haisley, Pres; Robert 
M. Rosenberg, Sec. Active 23; Associate 
1; Emeritus 3. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa 
Chapter Officers: Carl Y. Ehrhart, Pres 
Alice M. Brumbaugh, Sec. Active 13; 
Associate 1. 

Lee College, Baytown, Texas. Active 6 

Lehigh University, Bethichem, Pa. Chapter 
Officer: Frank S. Hook, Pres. Active 23; 
Junior 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 6 

LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. Active 8. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Ac- 
tive 2. 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass. Active 5 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. 
Chapter Officers: Robert Dusenbery, Pres; 
Philip S. Bashor, Sec. Active 45; Associ- 
ate 2; Emeritus 5 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 1. 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. Active 1. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn. Active 1. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo 
Chapter Officers: W. Sherman Savage, 
Pres; U. S. Maxwell, Sec. Active 31; 
Emeritus 1. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: William R. Cole, Pres; 
Benjamin Schwartz, Sec. Active 10. 

Lindenwood College for Women, St. Charles, 
Mo. Chapter Officers: Bremen Van Bibber, 
Pres; Emma Purnell, Sec. Active 45; 
Emeritus 1. 

Little Rock University, Little Rock, Ark. 
Active 10. 

Livingston State College, Livingston, Ala. 
Associate 1. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. Ac 
tive 1. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas. 
Active 1. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 


mh 
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lif. Chapter Officers: James C. Lien, 
Pres; Maude C. Carison, Sec. Active 35 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Chapter Officer: Grace K. Pratt, Sec. Ac 
tive 55; Junior 1; Associate 2; Emeritus 1 

Lengwood College, Farmville, Va. 
Officer: Charles F. Lane, Pres. 
29; Emeritus 2 

Les Angeles City College, Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. Chapter Officer: Robert C. Wil 
liamson, Pres. Active 17. 

Les Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wi! 
mington, Calif. Active 1. 

Les Angeles Junior College, East, Los An- 
gecles, Calif. Active 3. 

Les Angeles State College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Chapter Officers: Richard Nahren- 
dorf, Pres; William R. Eshelman, Sec 
Active 83. 

Les Angeles State College (San Fernando 
Valley Campus), Northridge, Calif. 
tive 1. 

Les Angeles Valley Junior College, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Active 1 

Leuisiana College, Pineville, La. Active 

Louisiana College, Southeastern, Ha sd, 
La. Active 5; Associate 2; Emeritus 1 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, 
La. Active 26; Associate 1. 

Louisiana State College, Northeast, Monroe, 
La. Active 1 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, 
Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: Roland 
Grass, Pres; Sarah L. C. Clapp, Sec. 
tive 33; Associa 

Louisiana Polytechaic Institute, Re aston, La. 
Chapter Officers: Ardis Cawthon, Pres 
Amos W. Ford, Sec. Active 39; Emeritus 

Leuisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. Chapter Officers: Sidney B. Smith, 
Pres; Francine Merritt, See. ctive 131; 
Junior 1; Associate 3; Emeritus 3 

Louisville, University of, Louisville 8, Ky. 
Chapter Officers: Gilbert S. t 
Pres; D. Louise Rice, Sec 
Emeritus 1 

Lewell Technological Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. Chapter Officer: Wentworth Wil 
liams, Pres. Active 9. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, 
Wash. Active 1. 

Leyola College, Balti Md. Active § 
Leyola University, ago, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: Patrick J Casey, Pres; Mary E 
Begg, Sec. Active 51; Associate 2; Junior 

3; Emeritus 2 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Ac 
tive 10 

Leyola University of Les Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Active 7. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa Active 4 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philade! 
phia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. Emeritus 1. 


1 


ter Officer: Ie hn P Guten. Pres. Active 
23; Associate 1. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Chap 
ter Officers: Theodore A. Bergman, Pres; 
Mabel A. Sawyer, Sec. Active 23; Associ- 
ate 1; Emeritus 2. 
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McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Il. Active 2. 
McGill University, 

3; Emeritus 2. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. Ac- 
tive 1. 

MacMurray College, 
tive 12; Emeritus 3. 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, La 
Active 7. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chap- 
ter Officers: David White, Pres; Geor 
ana P. Palmer, Sec. Active 28; Associate 
1; Emeritus 1. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
ter Officers: Frances Grove, Pres; 
Toller, Sec. Active 27; 


Montreal, Que. Active 


Jacksonville, Il. 


Chap- 
Louis 
Emeritus 4. 


Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chap- 
ter Officers: Carroll F. Terrell, Pres; 


James W. Barushek, Sec. Active 108; 
Junior 3; Associate 2; Emeritus 4 

Manchester College, North Munchester, Ind 
Active 1. 


Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert E. Beardsley, Pres; 


Francis S. Heck, Sec. Active 31. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Daniel 
E. Woods, Pres; Julio A. Mira, Sec. Ac 
tive 30. 
Manila Central College, Manila, Philippines. 
Active 1. 


Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Active 6. 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minn. 


Chapter Officers: David G. Barry, Pres; 
Clarence R. Perisho, Sec. Active 33; As 
sociate 1. 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
Officer: Robert L. Jones, Pres. 
Emeritus 2. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Robert A. Kidera, Pres; 
Manuel J. Macias, Sec. Active 69; Em- 
eritus 1. 

Marshall College, Huntin 
ter Officers: Mary 
Virginia E. Lee, Sec. 
ate 1. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Mich. Ac 
tive 3. 


Active 1. 
Chapter 
Active 9; 


gton 1, Va. Chap- 
ce Goins, Pres; 
Active 15; Associ- 


Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie, 
Md. Active 4. 
Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 


burg, Md. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, 
Md. Active 1; Associate 1 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. Chapter Officers: Francis J. Mueller, 
Pres; Marion S. Sargent, Sec. Active 41. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. 


Chapter Officer: Lucius Garvin, Pres. 
Active 241; Junior 1; Associate 3; Em- 
eritus 4. 

Maryland, University of (Maryland State 
College), Princess Anne, Md. Chapter 
Officers: Amos P. Kennedy, Pres; Louis G. 


Austin, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 
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Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. Ac- 
tive 4. 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo 

Maryville College, Maryville, 
tive 9. 

Mary Washington College of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Va 
Chapter Officers: Alice S. Brandenburg, 
Pres; Mildred Cates, Sec. Active 41; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 2 

Mason City Junior College, 


Active 5 
Tenn Ac- 


Mason City, 


Iowa. Emeritus 1 

Massachusetts [Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: Billy 
E. Goetz, Pres; Nesmith C. Ankeny, Sec 


Active 44; Associate 1; Emeritus 5 

Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, 
Emeritus 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Chapter Officers 
Jordan D. Fiore, Pres; Rita K. Nadal, Sec 
Active 31; Emeritus 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Active 16; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 2. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Mass. Chapter Officers: Vera 
Hemenway, Pres; Joan E. Horrigan, Sec. 


Active 13; Associate 2; Emeritus | 


Mass 


Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Mass. Active 7; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 2 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
North Adams, Mass. Active 2. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Salem, Mass. Chapter Officer: Margaret 


W. Dower, Sec. Active 4. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Mass. Active 14; Emeritus 1 

Massachusetts State Teachers College at 
Boston, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers 
Robert L. Bertolli, Pres; Margaret D. 
Delaney, Sec. Active 20. 

Massachusetts, University of, Amberst, Mass 
Chapter Officer: Zina J. Tillona, Sec. Ac- 
tive 57; Junior 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 1 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Loma Linda, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Memphis State University, Memphis, Tenn 
Chapter Officers: Peter L. Bannon, Pres 
Elizabeth C. Phillips, Sec. Active 42; 
Emeritus 1. 

Menlo College, Menlo Park, Calif. Active 1 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Chapter 
Officers: Willis B. Glover, Pres; Benjamin 
W. Griffith, Jr., Sec. Active 19; Associ- 
ate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Mercy College, Detroit, 


Chapter Of- 


ficers: Walter H. Thomson, Pres; Jean- 
nette M. Fehner, Sec. Active 16; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 


Officers: Stuart Pratt, Pres; Quentin O 
McAllister, Sec. Active 11; Emeritus 1 


Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass. 
Active 3. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter 


Officers: James H. Pelley, Pres; Jules V. 
Harcourt, Sec. Active 155; Emeritus 3 
Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fila. 
Chapter Officers: William S. Wight, Pres; 
Grace Morrison, Sec. Active 126; Junior 

2; Associate 4; Emeritus 2. 
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Michigan College, Central, Mt. leasant, 
Mich. Chapter Officers: Herbert L. Curry, 
Pres; Jack W. Marken, Sec. Active 55; 
Associate 1. 

Michigan College, Eastern, Ypsilanti 
Chapter Officers: Herbert H. Caswell, 
Pres; John T. Hefiey, Sec. Active 
Associate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Michigan College, Northern, 
Mich. Chapter Officers: John 
sen, Pres; Madeleine Rubin de la 
Sec. Active 39; Associate 2. 

Michigan Coll ege of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich. Active 23. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. Chapter Officers: Victor E. Smith 
Pres; V. Erle Leichty, Sec. Active 308 
Junior 4; Associate 7; Emeritus 7. 

Michigan University, Western, Kalamazoo 
Mich. Chapter Officers: Palph N. Mi 
Pres; Edward O. El 
77; Associate 2; Emeri 

Michigan, University of, Aan 
Chapter Officers: Karl F Pres; 
Sheridan W. Baker, Jr., Sec. Active 343; 
Junior 6; Associate 5; Emeritus 20 

Michigan, University of (Flint College), 
Flint, Mich. Active 1. 

Middlebury College, Middiebury, Vt. Chap- 
ter Officers: Henry B. P tt, Pres; 
William J. Martz, Sec. ; Junior 
1; Emeritus 4. 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. Active 5 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: Vinson L. Duvall, Pres; 
Oneta R. Furr, Sec. Active 24; Associ 
ate 1. 

Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter 
Officer: Walter Emch, Pres. Activ 
Emeritus 3. 

Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. Chapter 
Officers: Margaret E. Lyon, Pres; Howard 
L. Cogswell, Sec 
Emeritus 5. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Chapter 
Officers: James D. n, Jr., Pres; 
Frank M. Laney, Sec. Active 25; As 
sociate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Althea Heimbach, Pres; 
Marion Neumann Hartman, Sec. Active 
18; Associate 2. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Chapter Officers: Reynold A. Jen- 
sen, Pres; Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., Sec. 
Active 462; Junior 30; Associate 5; Emeritus 
38. 

Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch), 
Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: Henry 
Ehlers, Pres; Wendell Glick, Sec. Active 
46; Associate 1; Emeritus 3 

Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. Active 2. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 3. 

Mississippi Junior College, East, Scooba, 
Miss. Active 4. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. Chapter Officers: Roger P. Phelps, 
Pres; Ralph C. Staiger, Sec. Active 33; 
Associate 2. 

Mississippi State College, State College, 
Miss. Chapter Officers: Peyton W. Wil- 
liams, Jr.. Pres; Scott C. Osborn, Sec. 
Active 52; Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 


15; 


Active 23; Associate 2; 
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Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Miss. Chapter Officers: Joseph Dur- 
fee, Pres; James H. Wykle, Sec. Active 
35; Emeritus 1. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss 
Chapter Officers: Young J. McGaha, Pres; 
Norman E. Dilley, Sec. Active As- 
sociate 2; Emeritus 1 

Missouri State College, Central, Warrens 

. . Chapter Officers: Harry L. 
y. Pres; J. Kenneth Markwell, Sec. 
Active 34; Junior 1; Emeritus 2 

Missouri State College, Northwest, Mary- 

ville, Mo. Chapter Officers: Bonnie Ma- 


Pres; Dale J. Blackwell, Sec. A 
49; Emeritus 3. 

Missouri State College, Southeast, Cape 
Giradean, M Chapter Officer: Glenn A. 
McConkey, Pres. Active 24; Associat 
Emeritus 3 

Missouri State College, Southwest, 
field, Mo. Chapter Officers: Ivan Calton, 
Pres; Orin P. Trenth Sec. Active 33; 
Associate a3 Emeritus 2 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, 


Kirksville, M Active 16; Emeritus 1 
Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo 

Chapter Officers: Noel P. Gist, Pres 

Quenti ." F. Schenk, Sec Active 150; 


Junior 1; Associate 7; Emeritus 5 
Missouri, University of (School of fines 
and Metallurgy), Rolla, M ive 8 
Missouri Valley College, Mars 
tive 9. 

Mitchell College, New London, Conn. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: Nathan W. Cohen, Pres; 


J hn Jennings, Sec. Active 4 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill 
Officers: Ralph P. Frazier, Pres; les 
J. Speel Il, See Active 25; Associate 1; 


Emeritus 2 

Monmouth College, West Long Branch, N. J 
Active 10 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont 
Active 1. 

Montana College of sg Eastern, 


Billings, Mont. ter aron 
P. nall, Pres. Active 1; 
Emeritus 1 


Montana College of Education, Western, 
Dillon, Mont. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Ac- 
tive 6; Emeritus 1. 

Montana State College, Boreman, Mont. 
Chapter Officers: Maurice E. Brookhart, 
Pres; Marguerita McDonald, Sec. Active 
29; Associate 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Chapter Officers: Gordon B. Castle, Pres; 
Lucile Speer, Sec. Active 63; Emeritus 7. 

Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Calif. 
Active 1; Associate 1. 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Md. Chapter Officers: Wallace W. Culver, 
Pres; William V. Jouvenal, Sec. Active 12 

Monticello College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Of- 
ficers: J. Marguerite Little, Pres; Betty 
M. Mezger, Sec. Active 15. 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Chapter Officers: William E. Gillis, Pres; 
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E. Karen Kivi, Sec. Active 18; Associ- 
ate 1 

Moravian College, Bethichem, Pa. Chapter 
Officer: Ruth M. Roberts, Sec. Active 3. 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky 
Chapter Officers: Wilhelm Exelbirt, Pres; 
Patti Bolin, Sec. Active 15; Associate 1 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Chap- 
ter Officers: Frederick H. Dedmond, Pres; 
Cyril F. Atkins, Sec. Active 16. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Chapter Officer: LeRoy B. Nydegger, Pres. 
Active 18 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. Asso 
ciate 1. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. Active 6 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 
Chapter Officers: Minnie E. Lemaire, Pres; 
Robert Bryant, Sec. Active 86; Associate 
1; Emeritus 15 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 
4. 

Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. Active 1. 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H 
Active 1. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emittsburg, Md. 
Active 3. 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kans. Active 2. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, 
N. Y. Active 3. 

Mount San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 
Active 10. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chap- 
ter Officers: Gail R. Norris, Pres; Jerry 
L. Blount, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: William M. French, Pres; Thomas 
F. Lohr, Sec. Active 18; Emeritus 2. 

Multnomah College, Portland 4, Ore. Active 


Murray State College, Murray, Ky. Chapter 
Officers: Pete Panzera, Pres; Neale B 
Mason, Sec. Active 17. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 
Chapter Officer: John W. Peters, Pres; 
Active 24; Associate 1; Emeritus 3 


National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Helen Challand, 
Pres; Eugene B. Cantelupe, Sec. Active 
20; Associate 1. 

Navarro Jumior College, Corsicana, Texas 
Chapter Officers: Margaret L. Pannill, 
Pres; Charles R. Victory, Sec. Active 20 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebr. Active 6. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebr. Chapter Officers: Mary Morse, Pres; 
Louise Adams, Sec. Active 17; Emeritus 4. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebr. Active 4. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebr. Active 8; Emeritus 3. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Chapter Officers: William B. Allington, 
Pres; Robert E. Knoll, Sec. Active 235; 
Junior 2; Associate 5; Emeritus 26. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Active 2; Emeritus 1. 


Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter 
Officers: Chariton G. Laird, Pres; Verna 
D. Wittrock, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1; 
Emeritus & 

New Brunswick, University of, Fredericton, 
N. B Active 1 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 
15, Mass. Active 2; Associate 1; Emeritus 
1. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, 
N. H. Chapter Officers: Ralph H. Gran- 
ger, Pres; Charlotte K. Anderson, Sec. 
Active 101; Junior 1; Associate 6; Emeritus 


New Haven State Teachers College, New 


Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers Evann 
Middlebrooks, Pres; Norman S. Allen, Sec 
Active 27. 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro, N J. Active 5 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. Active 3. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont 
clair, N. J. Active 11; Emeritus 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark. 
N. J. Chapter Officer: John C. Hutchinson, 
Jr., Pres. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J. Active 16; Associate 1 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J. Chapter Officers: Laurence E. Ely, 
Pres; Evelyn B. Franz, Sec. Active 36; 
Associate 1. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. 
Chapter Officers: Edgar R. Garrett, Pres; 
Paul W. Zickefoose, Sec. Active 80; As- 
sociate 4; Emeritus 3. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Henry 
L. Manheim, Pres; Roberta H. Zohn, Sec. 
Active 21; Emeritus 1. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Socorro, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: 
Howard E. Sylvester, Pres; S. Joshua 
Buckwold, Sec. Active 18; Associate 2 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N 
Mex. Chapter Officer: James H. Sikes, 
Pres. Active 7. 

New Mexico University, Eastern, Portales, 
N. Mex. Active 20; Associate 1. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Chapter ficers: Allan R. 
Richards, Pres; Gladys E. Milliken, Sec. 
Active 110; Junior 4; Associate 2; Em- 
eritus 4. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
N. Mex. Active 4. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Active 5. 

New York City Community College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
Active 13. 

New York Medical College, New York, N. Y. 
Active 7. 

New York, State University of— 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 

Alfred, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
H. David Trautlein, Pres; Hugh D. 
Chamberlain, Sec. Active 13. 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, N. Y. Active 1. 
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Agricultural and Technical Institute at 


Delhi, Delhi, N. Y. Active 2. 
Agricuttaral and Technical Institute, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Active 11. 


College for Teachers at Albany, Albany, 
N. Y¥. Chapter Officers: Walter E. 
Knotts, Pres; Frank G. Carrino, Sec. 


Active 79; Associate 1; Emeritus 6 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, Buffalo, 


Chapter Officers: Benjamin 
Steinzor, Pres; Margaret K. Barkley, 


Sec. Active 88; Associate 4; Emeritus !. 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active 3. 


Harpur College, Endicott, N. Y. Active 17. 
Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 


Chapter Officers: J. Thomas Hidalgo, 
Pres; Alvin E. Kinney, Sec. Active 6. 


State University College on Long Island, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. Active 3. 
Teachers College at Brockport, Brockport, 


N. Y Chapter — ers: Ambrose L 
Corcoran, Pres; Armand F. Burke, Sec. 
Active 16 


Teachers College at Cortland, Cortland, 
N. Y. Chapter Officer: John W. Bene- 
dick, Pres. Active 61; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 1. 

Teachers College at Fredonia, Fredonia, 
N. Y¥. Chapter Officer: Ralph Goldner, 
Pres. Active 32; Emeritus 2. 
Teachers College at Geneseo, 

N. Y. Active 11. 
Teachers College at New Paltz, New Paltz, 


Geneseo, 


N. Y¥. Chapter Officers: Louis R. Sal- 
kever, Pres; Rose L. Abernethy, Sec. 
Active 36 

Teachers College at Oneonta, Oneonta, 
N. ¥. Chapter Officers: Sanford D. 
Gordon, Pres; Janet E. Green, Sec. Ac 
tive 34, Associate 2. 


Teachers College at Oswego, Osweyo, N. Y 
Chapter Officer: William G. McGarvey, 


Pres. Active 16 

Teachers College at Plattsburg, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Active 10. 

Teachers College at Potsdam, Potsdam, 


N.Y. Chapter Officers: F. Rog 
Pres; Charlies Lahey, Sec. 
Emeritus 1 

Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Active 17; 


Active 2. 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Hollis Cooley, Pres; 


Timothy W. Costello, Sec. Active 334; 
Junior 1; Associate 8; Emeritus 10. 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark 2, 


Chapt er Officers: Irving Orens, 
Pres; John T. Shaweross, Sec. Active 19. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. Active 


11. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, New- 
ton 59, Mass. Active 2 

Niagara University, Niagara 
N. Y. Active 2. 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical 


University, 


College of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Calvin R. Stevenson, Pres; 
Charles L. Hayes, Sec. Active 41; Asso 
ciate 1. 


North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, 
N. C. Chapter Officer: C. Elwood Boul 
ware, Pres. Active 11. 
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North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 


Officers: Clarence C. Scarborough, Pres; 
Burton F. Beers, Sec. Active 54; Associ- 
ate 4; Emeritus 2 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, 


N.C. Chapter Officers: Wayne A. Bowers, 
Pres; Walter H. Wheeler, Sec. Active 
120; Junior 1; Emeritus 5. 


North Carolina, The Woman's College of 
the University of, Greensboro, N. C. 
Chapter Officers: William N. Felt, Pres; 
Barbara W. Brandon, Sec. Active 41 
Emeritus 4. 

North Central College, Naperville, IL Ac 
tive 3. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Christian Jen- 
sen, Pres; Roy A. Riggs, Sec. Active 50; 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

North Dakota State Normal and Industrial 
College, Ellendale, N. Dak. Active 2. 
North Dakota State Teachers College, May- 

ville, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Ellen V. John 
son, Pres; Paul B. Moore, Sec. Active 37; 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valicy 
City, N. Dak. Active 13 

North Dakota, ‘University of, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Bernt L. W 
Pres; Robert A. Caldwell, 

unior 2; Associate 2; Ex 

Northeastern State College, Tah! 
Active 2; Associate 1. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Ac- 
tive 15. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Gertrude N 
Miller, Pres; Vesta Hanson, Sec. Active 
26; Associate 1; Emeritus 2 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis. Active 3 

North Park College and Theological Semi- 

Il 


mary, Chicago 25, Active 6; Associ- 
ate 1. 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Semi- 


nary, Minneapolis, 
Northwestern State 


Minn. Active 1 
College, Alva, Okla 
Chapter Officers: J. Louis Bouchard, Pres; 
Eva A. Wood, Sec. Active 31 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
Chapter Officers: Robert H. Strotz, Pres; 
Walter B. Rideout, Sec. Active 256; Junior 


5; Associate 4; Emeritus 18 


Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Chapter 
Officers: William L. Edgerton, Pres; Rich- 
ard M. McNeer, Sec. Active 13; Emeritus 


Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame. 
Ind. Chapter Officers: Paul A. Montavon, 


Pres; Donald J. Lewis, Sec. Active 94; 
Junior 1. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
ficers: Clyde A. Holt 
F. Warch, Sec. 
Emeritus 9. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Chapter Officers: J. Donald Young, 
Frank L. Lambert, Sec 
1; Emeritus 3. 


Chapter Of- 
rook, Pres; Willard 
Active 83; Associate 2; 


Calif 
Pres; 
Active 42; Junior 
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Oceanside-Carlsbad College, Oceanside, Calif 
Active 1. 

Odessa College, Odessa, Texas. Active 1. 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Ga. Active 6. 

Ohio State University, The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Ralph L. Dewey, Pres; 
Meno Lovenstein, Sec. Active 282; Junior 
10; Associate 6; Emeritus 11. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Of- 
ficers: William H. Harlan, Pres; Mar- 
guerite E. Appel, Sec. Active 124; Associ- 
ate 1; Emeritus 6. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Donald P. Irish, Pres; 
Robert W. Long, Jr., Sec. Active 69; As- 
sociate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Okla. Chapter Officers: Jack O. Purdue, 
Pres; Ernestine Leverett, Sec. Active 19; 
Associate 1. 

Oklahoma City University, 
6, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma College for Women, 
Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Eastern, Wilburton, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Northeastern, Miami, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
Chapter Officers: Theodore L. Agnew, Jr., 


Oklahoma City 


Chickasha, 


Pres; Empo V. Henry, Sec. Active 42; 
Emeritus 3. 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. 


Chapter Officers: Stewart C. Wilcox, Pres; 


George W. Murphy, Sec. Active 149; 
Junior 6; Associate 2; Emeritus 5. 
Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash. Active 
10; Emeritus 1. 
Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha, 
Nebr. Chapter Officer: George T. Harris, 
Sec. Active 22; Junior 1; Associate 3; 


Emeritus 2. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 
Active 1. 

Oregon College 
Ore. Chapter Off 
Pres; Jack V. Edli Active 31. 

Oregon College, Eastern, La Grande, Ore. 
Chapter Officers: Howard L. Wilson, Pres; 


Mary V. Butler, Sec. Active 20. 


of Education, Monmouth, 
Edgar H. Smith, 


Oregon College, Southern, Ashland, Ore. 
Chapter Officers: Alvin L. Fellers, Pres; 
Dorothy E. Stolp, Sec. Active 27; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officers: Hans H. Plambeck, Pres; 
Betty E. Hawthorne, Sec. Active 187; 
Associate 8; Emeritus 6. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chap- 


ter Officers: Frank G. Black, Pres; Roland 
Bartel, Sec. Active 198; Junior 2; Asso- 
ciate 2; Emeritus 7. 

Oregon, University of (Dental and Medical 
Schools), Portland, Ore. Active 7. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Col- 
lege of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 2. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 
3; Emeritus 1. 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Active 2. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 2. 


American Association of University Professors 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 


Texas. Active 2. 

Pace College, New York, N. Y Chapter 
Officers: John C. Sherry, Pres; Alice Lewis, 
Sec. Active 40; Associate 1. 

Pacific, College of the, Stockton, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Rollin C. Fox, Pres; 
Kathleen Shannon, Sec. Active 48; Asso- 


ciate 1; Emeritus 1 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 
Chapter Officers: Magnus Nodtvedt, Pres; 
Burton T. Ostenson, Sec Active 25 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officer: Irving C. Story, Pres. Active 
8; Junior 1. 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Ky Ac- 
tive 1. 


Palomar College, San Marcos, Calif Ac 
tive 1. 

Pan-American College, Edinburg, Texas 
Chapter Officers: Walter G. Dyer, Pres; 


Lazern O. Sorensen, Sec 
Junior 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo 
eritus 1. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. 


Active 31; 
Active 7; Em- 


Active 3 


Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. 
Active 1 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 4 


Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Active 2 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, N. C. 
Active 2 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa 
Chapter Officers: Russell C. Erb, Pres 
Claude B. Helms, Sec. Active 8 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. Active 5 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. Chapter Officer: George S 
Hart, Sec. Active 8 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Chey- 


ney, Pa. Active 3. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clar- 
ion, Pa. Active 3. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Chapter Off : 
erine A. Reimard, Pres; Harold F. 
cling, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. Chapter Officer: V. Frederic 
Koenig, Pres. Active 14; 1 


Cath 


Crev 


Emeritus 1 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. Chapter Officer: Edward W. 
Bieghler, Pres. Active 19; Associate 1. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutz- 


town, Pa. Chapter Officers: Gladys C 
Mathias, Pres; Nicholas G. Stevens, Sec. 
Active 12. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: Allen D. 
Patterson, Pres; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. 


Active 15; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. Active 2. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mil- 


lersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Theodore 
H. Rupp, Pres; Mabel L. Moberg, Sec. 


Active 36; Emeritus 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: Etta C. 
Skene, Pres. Active 5. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. Active 9; Associate 1 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. Active 6; Emeritus 1. 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. Willar 
Miller, Pres; H. E. Dickson, Sec. Active 
397; Junior 2; Associate 3; Emeritus 21. 
Pennsylvania State University (Swarthmore 
Center), Swarthmore, Pa. Active 1. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. Chapter Officers: Arthur H. Scouten, 
Pres; Bertram W. Zumeta, Sec. Active 250; 
Junior 7; Associate 4; Emeritus 19. 
Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 
Pensacola Junior College, 
Active 6. 
Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N. C. Active 
7; Junior 1. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 
Chapter Officers: James D. Boyack, Pres; 


Pensacola, Fla. 


John R. Ewbank, Sec. Active 9. 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Chapter 
Officer: K. Dale, Pres. Active 27 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 3 


Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesicy, 
Active 1. 

Pittsburgh, University of, 
Pa. Chapter Officers: George L. Fahey, 
Pres; Montgomery M. Culwer, Sec. Active 
223; Junior 1; Associate 5; Emeritus 10 

Plymouth Teachers College, Piymouth, N. H. 
Active 6. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. See 
Claremont, Associated Colleges in. 

Portland State College, Portland, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officers: Carleton G. Fanger, Pres; 
Ruth S. Lottridge, Sec. Active 67; As 
sociate 2 

Portland, University of, Portland, Ore. Chap 
ter Officer: Merle A. Starr, Pres. Active 
11; Emeritus 2 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Prairie View, Texas. Active 10. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Roland E. Partridge, Pres; LeRoy 
S. Austin, Sec. Active 39; Associate 1. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. Active i. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. Active 1. 


Mass. 


Pittsburgh 13, 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chap- 
ter Officers: John Turkevich, Pres; Russell 


A. Fraser, Sec. 
Emeritus 13. 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officer: 

Robert C. LeClair, Pres. Active 8. 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. Ac- 
tive 1. 


Active 102; Associate 4; 


Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colo. Ac 
tive 1. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. Chapter Officers: William 
Sinz, Pres; Julia M. Guzman, Sec. Active 
39; Associate 1. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. 


Chapter Officers: 
Shirley M. 
eritus 1. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Officers: William Braswell, 


John T. Lantz, Pres; 
Bowing, Sec. Active 40; Em- 


Chapter 
Pres; Mar- 
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garet M. Sullivs 
7; Associate 2; 
College, 
Officers: A. H 
aon Active 13 


Active 264; Junior 


Y. Chapter 
seph Brewer, 


Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Earl F. Berg, Pres; Summers 
Tarlton, Sec. Active 10; Emeritus 1. 


y, Ill. Active 2. 


Quincy College, Qu 


Radford College, 
Associate 1. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ash 

tive 4. 


Radford, Va. Active 13; 


land, Va. Ac- 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. Chapter Officers: Fordyce W 
Mitchel, Pres; Helene M. Crooks, Sec 
Active 42; Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif 
Chapter Officers: William J. Klausner 
Pres; Mary Ww Coult Sec ctive 35 
Junior 1; Associate 2; Emeritus 2. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Of 
fieers: Burrowes Hunt, Pres; Alan L 


Logan, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1 
Reedley College, Reedicy, Calif. Associate 1 
Regis College, Weston, Mass. Active 3. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y 

Chapter Officer: Henry E. Breed, Sec 

Active 26. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 

dence, R. 1. Active 6 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, Provi- 

dence, R. I. Active 2 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 

3, R. I. Active 1. 

Rhode Island, University of, Kingston, R. I 

Chapter Officers: Irving Spaulding, Pres; 

John A. Van Eerde, Sec. Active 111; As 


sociate 4; Emerit 4 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Chapter Of- 
ficer: Alan D. McKillop, Pres. Active 23; 


Associate 2; Emeritus 4 
Richmond Professi onal Institute, Richmond, 
Va. Chapter Officers: Vytautas J. Bieli- 


auskas, Pres; Wade O. Stalnaker, Sec. 
Active 22. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. 
Active 10. 

Ricker College, Houlton, Maine. Active 1 

Rider College, Trento mn, N. J. Chapter Of- 
fieers: Harry J. Glosser, Pres; Ruth E. 


Shiller, Sec. 

Ripon College, Ripon, 
H. R. Cort, Jr., 
Jr., See. 
eritus 1. 

Riverside City College, Riverside, Calif. Ac- 
tive 3; Emeritus 1. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
sociate 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Associate 1. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 


Active 39; Associate 1 

Wis. Chapter Officers: 
Pres; Alexander C. Hooker, 
Active 21; Associate 2; Em- 


Active 8; As- 


Active 6; 


8, N.Y. Active 3. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Joseph Frank, Pres; 
Joseph W. Cole, Sec. Active 111; Junior 1 


Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 

Rockford College and Rockford Men's Col- 
lege, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: At- 
wood Hudson, Pres; Ellen C. Whitney, 
Sec. Active 22; Associate 2; Emeritus 2. 
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Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter 
Officers: Dan A. Thomas, Pres; James H 
Russell, Sec. Active 21; Associate 2; Em- 
eritus 4. 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: Robert C. Cosbey, Pres; Ruby 
Franklin, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1; As- 
sociate 3; Emeritus 1. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 2. 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 1. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Chapter Officer: Robert D. Strvim, 
Pres. Active 14; Emeritus 2. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. Active 1. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter 
Officer: Isabelle W. Taylor, Pres. Active 
30; Associate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Rutg: rs, The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Bennett M. 
Rich, Pres; Helen G. Hurd, Sec. Active 

1; Associate 3; Emeritus 9 

Rutgers, The State University (College of 
_ South Jersey), Camden, N. J. Active 1. 

Rutgers, The State University (The Newark 
Colleges), Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: 
Edward Huberma Pres; Bettijean 5S. 
Richter, Sec. Active 45; Associate 3; 
Emeritus 1. 


Sacrame nto Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 

ter Officer rs: Howard C. Day, Pres; 

ary-Elizabeth C. K. Rand, Sec. Active 17. 

Sacramento St ate College, Sacramento, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: John C. Livingston, 
Pres; George W. Creel, Sec. Active 60. 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Cullman, Ala 
Active 1. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. Ac- 
tive 3 


St. College, Manchester, N. H. 
i fficers: Armand A. Bibeau, Pres; 
John h, Sec Active 24 

St. Bonaventure University, S Jonaventure, 


N. Y. Active 11 

St. Catherine, College of, St. Paul, Minn. 
Active 1. 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Active 17. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 1. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, 
Chicago 15, Ill. Active 2. 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 
Active 3. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 1; 
Emeritus 2. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
Active 7. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chap 
ter Officers: George 7. Monahan, Jr., Sec. 
Active 23. 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce), 

3rooklyn, N. Y. Active 9 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn 
Active 7. 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 


St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. Active 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 

St “Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn, 


N. ¥Y. Active 1 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y 


Chapter Officers: Karl Kiralis, Pres; John 
J. Kinney, Sec. Active 38; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 2. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, St. Louis, Mo. Active 1 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. Ac- 
tive 28; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, College of, Salt 
Lake City 5, Utah. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary 
of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 2. 

St. Mary’s College of California, St. Mary's, 
Calif. Chapter Officer: Victor C. Ferkiss, 
Pres. Active 14. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 
1; Associate 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. Active 1 

St. Mary’s University, San Antoni 
Active 2. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt 
Active 2. 

St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis 
Active 1 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Che pter 
Officers: Marie M. Meyer, Pres; Kennet 
O. Bjork, Sec. Active 65; Junior 2 

St. Paul’s College, Lawrenceville, Va. Ac 
tive 1. 

St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N. J. Active 


St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg 
2, Fla. Active 1. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 
4. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn 
Chapter Officers: Anthony L. Chiuminatto, 
Pres; John L. Doll, Sec. Active 1¢ 

St. Thomas, University of, Houston, Texas 
Active 2 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. Active 1 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. ( Activ 
3; Emeritus 1. = 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts 
ville, Texas. Active 6 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Texas 
Active 17; Junior 1 

San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. Chapter Officer: Grace Baum 
gartner, Sec. Acti ve 9; Junior 1 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Eugene K. Chamberlain. 
Pres; WHubert B. Price, Sec. Active 5! 

San Diego State College, San Diego 5, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Clifford E. Smith, Pres; 
Merle B. Turner, Sec. Active 118; Asso 
ciate 4; Emeritus 3 

San Francisco, City College of, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Robert P 
Utter, Pres; Leah L. Cooper, Sec. Active 
31; Emeritus 2 

San Francisco College for Women, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. Active 2. 

San Francisco State College, San Francis 
2, Calif. Chapter Officers: Frank L. Fer 
ton, Pres; Mary MacWilliam, Sec. Active 
62; Junior 2; Associate 1; Emeritus 2. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, 
Calif. Active 9. 

San Jose Junior College, San Jose, Calif. 
Active 1. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: Vern James, Pres; Lew 
Girdler, Sec. Active 76; Emeritus 2 
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San Mateo, College of, San Mateo, Calif 
Active 3. 

Santa Barbara Junior College, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, 
Calif. Active 4 


Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Chapter Officers: Hillis M. Brown, 
Pres; William W. Jones, Sec. Active 17; 
Emeritus 1 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif 
Active 2 

Sarah Lawrence College, 
Chapter Officers: 
Pres; Ruth C. 

Savannah State 
Chapter Officers: 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
Charlotte Houtermans, 
Wylie, Sec. Active 27. 

College, Savannah, Ga 
J. Randolph Fisher, Pres; 


Ella W. Fisher, Sec. Active 26; Associ- 
ate 1. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton 3, Pa 
Active 10 

Scripps College, ( “larem mt, Calif. See Clare 
mont, Associated Colleges in 


eattle Pacific College, Seattle, 
tive 1 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash 
Associate 1 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. ] 
Active 21 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Officers: Helen V. Irwin, Pres; 
Garrity, Sec. Active 4 

Shasta College, Redding, Cali 
heers: Michael Graban, Pres: Ruth M 
Antonio, Sec. Active 21 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. Active § 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Con- 
servatory of Music, Dayton, Va. Active 2 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va 
Chapter Officers: Fred B. Edgell, Pres 


Wash. Ac- 


Active 1; 


apter 
Margaret 


Chapter Of- 


Mary F. Dx Sec. Active 23; 
1; Emeritus 1 
horter College, Rome, Ga. Active 1; Em 
exitus 2 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: Donald K. Beckley, Pres; Vir 
a L. Bratton, Sec. Active 37; Emeri- 


tus 5. 

Simpson College, Indian 
Associate 1 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Henry C. Galant, Pres; 
Charles G. Hill, Sec. Active 45; Junior 1; 
Emeritus 3. 


la, Iowa. Active 2; 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter 
Officer: Clifford R. Gragdon, Pres. Ac 
tive 46; Associate 1; Emeritus 10. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn 


Chapter Officers: Bayly Turlington, Pres 
Frederick Whitesell, Sec. Active 14; As 
sociate 1; Emeritus 1 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
S. C. Active 11; Associate 2. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia 19, 


S. C. Chapter Officers: Delos F. Detar, 
Pres; Elizabeth O’Dell, Sec. Active 77; 
Junior 1; Emeritus 1. 


South Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology, Rapid City, S. Dak. Active 2: As 
sociate 1 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak 
Chapter Officers: Edward C. Berry, Pres; 
Mary M_ Brown, Sec. Active 43; Junior 
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South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, 
S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Sherwood P 
Cummings, Pres; Glen R. Driscoll, Sec 
Active 55; Emeritus 4 

Southeastern State College, 
Active 8; Associate ! 

Southern Baptist Theological 
Louisville 4, Ky 1 


Durant, Okla 


Seminary, 

Active 1 

Southern California, University of, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. Kent 
Springer, Pres; Car! Q. Christol, Sec. Ac- 
tive 204; Junior 12; Associate 3; Emeritus 
11 


Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, 


Tenn. Active 2; Associate ! 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Texas. Chapter Officers: John M jlo 


wacki, Pres; Don E. Edmondson, Sec. Ac 
tive 68; Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark 
Chapter Officer: John A. Smart, Sec. A 
tive 20; Associate 1. 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, 
S. Dak. Active 1. 

Southern University and Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La 
Chapter Officers: Blyden Jackson, Pres; 
Henry E. Cobb, Sec. Active 19. 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, M 
Active 3 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn 


Active 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 1 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. A 
tive 4. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Chapter Officers: L. H. Merzhach, Pres 
Mary E. Fox, Sec. Active 16 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 6 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. Ac 
tive 3. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Chap 
ter Officers: Edward J Sims, Pres; Arthur 
Blumberg, Sec. Active 14 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Chay 
ter Officers: Willi Pres; Williar 
A. Bonner, Sec. Active 216; Associate 
Emeritus 21. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog 
doches, Texas. Active 15. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo 
Associate 2. 

Sterling College, Sterling, Kans 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 


m Spurr, 


Active 17; 


Active 6 
Chapter 


Officers: Robert S. Chauvin, Pres; Veronica 
D. Gove, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1; 
Emeritus 1. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboker 
N. J. Active 9 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. Chap- 
ter Officers: Theodore E. Wiehe, Pres 
Phyllis D. Bentley, Sec. Active 14; A 
sociate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Suffolk University, Boston 14, Mass. A 
tive 2. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. A 
tive 4. 


Sullins College, Bristol, Va 


Active 1! 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa 
Active 15. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Solomon E. Asch, Pres; Wil- 
liam H. Brown, Jr. Sec. Active 57; As 


sociate 
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Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Chap- 
ter Officers: Elizabeth F. Moller, Pres; 
Dean Hosken, Sec. Active 35; Associate 2; 
Emeritus 5. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Daniel W. Healy, Jr., 
Pres; Florence Van Hoesen, Sec. Active 
312; Junior 17; Associate 3; Emeritus 20. 

Syracuse University (Utica College), Utica, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Thomas F. O’Dor 
nell, Pres; Rosemary E. Ullrich, Sec. ie 


tive 23; Associate 2. 


Taft College, Taft, Calif. Active }. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 6. 

Tampa, University of, Tampa, Fla. Active 
15. 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas. 
Active 4. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. Active 2; 
Associate 1. 

Temple University, gy 22, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: Jacob W. ber, ae 
John H. Freehafer, Sec. Active 158; Juni 
1; Associate 2; Emeritus 6. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 7. 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 

Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, 
Tenn. Active 13; Associate 2. 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Norman L 
Parks, Pres; Lane L. Boutwell, Sec. Ac- 
tive 32. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
Chapter Officers: Richard D. Present, Pres; 
E. Ohmer Milton, Sec. Active 173: Asso- 
ciate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn. 
Active 1. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of, College Station, Texas. Chapter Officers: 
Robert H. Fletcher, Pres; Walter S. Man- 
ning, Sec. Active 92; Associate 3. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Active 20; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas. Active 1. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Texas. Chapter Officers: John C. 
Rayburn, Pres; Harry B. Sanders, Sec. 
Active 16; Emeritus 2. 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 
Active 4. 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas. 
Active 7. 

Texas State College, East, Commerce, Texas. 
Chapter Officer: Myrtice Pledger, Sec. 
Active 16; Associate 1. 

Texas State College, North, Denton, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: Howard C. Key, Pres; 
Lee W. Miller, Sec. Active 81; Junior 3; 
Associate 3. 

Texas State College, West, Canyon, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: William D. Compton, 
Pres; Luther G. Hagard, Sec. Active 22; 
Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, 
San Marcos, Texas. Active 11; Associate 
1; Emeritus 1. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: Ralph S. Underwood, 


Pres; Grace Wellborn, Sec. Active 36; 
Junior 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 4. 

Texas, University of, Austin 12, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: J. Carson McGuire, Pres; 
Ira Iscoe, Sec. Active 155; Junior 4; As- 
sociate 4; Emeritus 7. 

Texas, University of (Dental Branch), Hous- 
ton, Texas Chapter Officers: Federico 
Gonzales, Pres; Ozro B. Wiswell, Sec. 
Active 17. 

Texas, University of (Medical School), Gal- 
veston, Texas. Active 12. 

Texas, University of (Southwestern Medical 
School), Dallas 4, Texas. Active 4; Emeri- 
tus 1. 

Texas, University of (Texas Western Col- 
lege), El Paso, Texas. Chapter Officers: 
Dale L. Cramer, Pres; Francis A. Ehmann, 
Sec. Active 7; Junior 1. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Active 4. 

Texas Woman's University, Denton, Texas 
Chapter Officers: Evelyn K. Dillon, Pres, 
Bethel M. Caster, Sec. Active 46; Associate 
1; Emeritus 3. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Chapter Of- 
ficer: Edward Sittler, Pres. Active 14; 
Associate 1. 

Tift College, Forsyth, Ga. Active 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo 6, Ohio. Chap- 
ter Officers: Arnold W. Lapp, Pres; B. W 
Stevenson, Sec. Active 79; Associate 6; 
Emeritus 4. 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Active 
6; Junior 1. 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Touga- 
loo, Miss. Active 1. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Chap- 


ter Officers: John F. Harrison, Pres; 
Rodney M. Hays, Sec. Active 14. 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. Chapter 


Officers: T. L. Hood, Pres; August E 
Sapega, Sec. Active 46; Emeritus 5. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Active 

5; Emeritus 1. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 
Chapter Officers: Ina B. McGavock, Pres; 
Robert E. Hunter, Sec. Active 27. 

Troy State College, Troy, Ala. Active 2. 

Tufts University, Medford 53, Mass. Chap- 
ter Officers: Newman B. Birk, Pres; Daw- 
son G. Fulton, Sec. Active 85; Associate 
3; Emeritus 7. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans 20, La. Chapter Officer: Abram 
ae Pres. Active 155; Junior 2; Emeri- 
tus 2. 

Tulsa, of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter 
Officers: John P. Dratz, Pres; Harry A. 
Broadd, Sec. Active 32; Associate 1; 

meritus 1. 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. Ac- 
tive 2. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 
11. 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas. Active 3. 


Union College, Barbourville, Ky. Chapter 
Officers: Charles W. Simms, Pres; Rena 
Milliken, Sec. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Union College and University, Schenectady 
8, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Winfred M. 
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Schwarz, Pres; Alan Nelson, Sec. Active 
72; Emeritus 8. 

Union Junior College, Cranford, N. J. Ac 
tive 4 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
N. Y. Active 2. 

Union University, Jackson, Tenn. Active 5. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. Active 2 

United =~ Merchant Marine Academy, 
King’s Poi N. Y. Active 27. 

United States Military Academy, West Poi 
N. Y. Active 1 

United States. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md Active 9; Emeritus 3 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officers: A. Boyd 
Mewborn, Pres; John D. Riggin, Sec. Ac- 
tive 37; Emeritus 1. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. Ac- 
tive 6 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Chapter 
Officers: Donald A. Sears, Pres; Frederick 
E. Hahn, Sec. Active Associate 2 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa Chapt 
Officer Helen Garrett, Sec. Active 19; 
Junior 1; Emeritus 2 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky / 

Utah, College of Southern, Cedar Cit 
Active 3 

Utah State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Logan, Utah. Chapter 
Officers: Allen W. Stokes, Pres; George H 
Kelker, Sec. Active 42; Emeritus 3 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake Ci 
Chapter Officers: Samuel J. 
Pres; Ralph Thomson, Sec. 


Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Ga. Chap- 
ter Officer: Harold S. Gulliver, Pres. Ac- 
tive 7 
Vallejo Junior College, Vallejo, Calif. Ac- 
tive 1 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Ac 
tive i 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 


Chapter Officers: Sherwo 


Pres; Gilbert W. Meier, Sec. Active 41 
Junior 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chap 
ter Officers: Lynn C. Ba rtlett, Pres; Chris- 
tine Mitchell, Sec. Active 80; Associate 
1; Emeritus 13. 

Ventura College, Ventura, Calif. Active 1 

Vermont Junior College, Montpelier, Vt. Ac- 
tive 1 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt 
Chapter Officers: William B. Robertson, 
Pres; Willard A. Fletcher, Sec. Active 59; 
Junior 1; Associate 1; Emeritus 12. 

Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Jerome J. Fischer, Pres; 
Bernard Bonniwell, Sec. Active 40. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. 
Chapter Officers: Jesse H. Weatherby, 
Pres; Leslie E. Edwards, Sec. Active 16; 
Emeritus 1 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Active 4; Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. Chapter Officers: L. Mahlon Harrell, 
Pres; Cecil A. Horst, Sec. Active 51; 
Associate 2; Emeritus 2 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va 
Chapter Officers: Clarence C. Gray Ill, 
Pres; Mary W. Neugent, Sec. Active 
Junior 1; Emeritus 1 

Virginia State College (Norfolk Branch), 
Norfolk, Va. Chapter Officers: Roy A 
Woods, Pres; Geraldine F. Rogers, Ss 
Active 33; Junior 4. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond 20 
Va. Active 8; Emeritus 1. 

Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va 
Chapter Officers; J. Jeffery Auer, Pres 
Harrison J. Pemberton, Jr., Sec. Active 
1 Associate 3; Emeritus 3 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Ct 
ter Officers: John F. Charles, Pres; Victor 
M. Powell, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island 
N. Y¥. Chapter Officers: Virgil Markham 
Pres; Susette L. Meyer, Sec. Active 42. 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Chapter Officers: Charles M. Allen, Pres; 
Walter R. Heilman, Jr., Sec. Active 2 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. Active 7 

Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Ernest C. Swisher, 
Pres; Samuel Bertsche, Sec. Active 40; 
Emeritus 2 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Ac 
tive 8; Associate 1; Emeritus 2 

Washington College of Education, Central, 
E sburg, Wash. Chapter Officers: Keith 
Rinehart, Pres; Marshall W. Mayberry, 
Sec. Active 55; Associate 2; Emeritus 1 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, 
Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officer: Mabel L 
Bright, Sec. Active 2 

Washington College of Education, Western, 
Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: James 
H. O'Brien, Pres; Robert L. Monahan, Sec 
Active 25; Emeritus 2 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. 
om Officers: Louis D. McNew, Pres 
I M. C. Windhusen, Sec. Active 131; 

7; Associate 5. 

Washington and Jefferson Washing- 
ton, Pa Chapter Officers: William Bysshe 
Stein, Pres; Robert Gray, Sec. Active 23; 
Emeritus 3 

Washington and Lee University, Lexingtor 
Va. Active 4; Emeritus 1 

Washington Missionary College, Washing 
ton 12, D. C. Active 2 

Washington University, St. Louis 5, M 
Chapter Officers: Donald C. Bryant, Pres; 
Saul Levin, Sec. Active 129; Junior 8; 
Associate 4; Emeritus & 

Washington, University of, Seattle 5, Wash 
Chapter Officers: Henry L. Smith, Pres 
Frederick S. Hulse, Sec. Active 236; Junior 
2; Associate 5; Emeritus 23. 

Wayland Baptist College, r, Texas 
Chapter Officers: Eugene W. Jones, Pres; 
sillie G. McAdams, Sec. Active 14. 

Wayne State University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Chapter ficers: Mildred Peters, Pres; 
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Junior 1; Emeritus 8. os 
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Max Mark, Sec. Active 198; Junior 5; 
Associate 4; Emeritus 3. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. Ac 
tive 9; Emeritus 2. 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. Active 2. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah. Active ! 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: Katherine C. Balderston, Pres; 
Joseph L. Sullivan, Sec. Active 81; Asso- 
ciate 3; Emeritus 8. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Of- 
ficers: Mary E. Bohannon, Pres; John W 
Mattern, Sec. Active 30; Emeritus 2 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Wash 
Active 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Active 6; 
Emeritus 3. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Chapter Officer: Louis Q. Mink, Pres 
Active 52; Emeritus 7. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
W. Va. Chapter Officers: Kenneth B 
McMillen, Pres; W. Wallace Cayard, Sec 
Active 15. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, W. Va Chapter Officers: 
Howard S. Decker, Pres; Frank G. Walt- 
hall, Sec. Active 24. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, 
W. Va. Chapter Officer: Joseph W. Grider, 
Sec. Active 10; Associate 1. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. Chapter Officers: Armand E 
Singer, Pres; Charles P. Yost, Sec. Ac 
tive 78; Associate 2; Emeritus 1. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. Chapter Officer: S. A. 
Small, Pres. Active 16; Junior 1; Em 
eritus 1. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine. 
Active 1. 

Wester Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C 
Ac 4. 


Chapter Officers: Mary E. Knapp, Pres; 
Fred G. Sturm, Sec. Active 25; Associate 
2; Emeritus 1. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. Chapter Officers: Charles E. Crain, 
Pres; Gerald E. Cole, Sec. Active 21; As- 
sociate 1; Emeritus 1 

Western Ontario, University of, London. 
Ont. Active 8. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0! 
Chapter Officers: Robert E. Mason, Pres; 
Lawrence W. Kuhl, Sec Active 152; 
Junior 3; Associate 9; Emeritus 12 

Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa. Chapter 
Officers: Ruth Crockett, Pres; Larry J 
Day, Sec. Active 16 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 5. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa 
Chapter Officer: Paul E. Brown, Pres. 
Active 18; Associate 1; Emeritus 3. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Active 5. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il). Active 1. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: R. L. Sharp, Pres; Mary L. 
Heuser, Sec. Active 24; Emeritus 4. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 7; 
Emeritus 1. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chap 
ter Officer: Ronald V. Sires, Sec. Active 
10; Emeritus 2. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 12: 
Associate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 


3. 

Wichita, University of, Wichita 6, Kans. 
Chapter Officers: Vergil A. Shipley, Pres; 
Henry H. Malone, Sec. Active 55; Emeri 
tus 1. 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Elwood Disque, Pres; Robert 
Tener, Sec. Active 26 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Chap 
ter Officers: Reginald Parker, Pres; Ches 
ter Kaiser, Sec. Active 21; Associate 
Emeritus 2. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, 
Va. Chapter ficers: Fraser Nieman, 
Pres; Howard Stone, Sec. Active 38; As 
sociate 1; Emeritus 1. 

William and Mary, College of (Norfolk Di- 
vision), Norfolk 8, Va. Chapter Officer 
Elizabeth M. Simcoe, Sec. Active 18 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. A 
tive 7. 

William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. Ac 
tive 1. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chay 
ter Officer: William G. Cole, Pres. Active 
33; Associate 1; Emeritus 3 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willim 
antic, Conn. Chapter Officers: James H 


Tipton, Pres; Rose Sterling, Sec Active 
13 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Cl 
ter Officers: Nathan L. Gerrand, Pres 


Eugene M. Derby, Sec. Active 9; As 
sociate 1. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, N.C. Aec- 
tive 2. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 
14; Associate 1; Emeritus 2 

Winona State College, ma, Minn. Chap 
ter Officers: Jean Talbot, Pres; Doroth 
B. Magnus, Sec. Active 13 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston 
Salem, N.C. Active 1. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter 
Officers: Ralph Whitfield, 
Halstead, Sec. Active 33; 

Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Chapter Officers: Ruth Hoard, 
Wayne Randolph, Sec. Active 32; Associ- 
ate 1; Emeritus 1. 

Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse, Wis 
Chapter Officers: William C. Wimberly, 
Pres; Arnold 1. Temte, Sec. Active 17 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wis. Ac 
tive 4. 

Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Wis 
Associate 1 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Melvin L. Wall, Pres; 
Gerald D. Bisbey, Sec. Active 29; As 
sociate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Wis 
Active 6. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wis 
Active 9. 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wis 
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Chapter Officers: Donald L. Graham, Pres; Xavier University, New Orleans, La 
Olive R. Reeve, Sec. Active 22 tive 10 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 6, Wis Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 
Chapter Officers: Merritt Y. Hughes, Pres; 4. 


Douglas G. Marshall, Sec Active 252; 
Junior 8; Associate 7; Emeritus 20. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, University of, Mi!- 
waukee, Wis. Chapter Officers: Donald yaxima Valley Junior College, Yak 
C. Emerson, Pres; Frieda A. Voigt, Sec Wash. Chapter Officers: Robert R. N 
Active 112; Associate 2 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
ter Officers: G. Vernon Kelley, Pres; 
garet Kantzer, Sec. Active 23; Associat 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 6 
Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio 
Officers: Woarrer D Anderson, Pres; 
Thomas D. Clareson, Sec. Active 29; Emeri- 


enschwander, Pres; Kurt P. Weingarter 
Sec. Active 10 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chay 
ter Officers: August B. Hollingshead, Pres 
George A. Schrader, Jr., Sec. Active 92; 
Junior 2; Associate 1; Emeritus 17. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter 


> Officers: Lucile Eldredge, Pres; Laurence 
tus Zz. an 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Mass A. Cummings, Sec. i Active oe Juni ll 
Active 2 Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y. Ct 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, ter Officers: Meyer Atlas, Pres; Seymour 
Mass. Chapter Officer: Louis P. Granath, Lainoff, Sec. Active 26; Associate 3 
Sec. Active 11; Emeritus 2 Emeritus 1. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo Youngstown University, The, Youngstown, 
Chapter Officers: Brainerd Mears, Jr., Ohio. Chapter Officers: Edward T. Reilly, 
Pres; Carl A. Cinnamon, Sec. Active 50; Pres; Wilfred M. Foley, Sec. 

Junior 1; Associate 4; Emeritus 7. Yuba College, Marysville, Calif. 


terms. 
is, has been accompli 
freedom of choice for the individual, and by injecting dictat ‘el requirements 
of political conformity which are totally alien to our free way of life. As 
Henry M. Wriston has put it, “T both more varie 
and m re valuable the 


we as a peo] 


of free minds are 


minds moving under rigid control.” 


» the central objective of our society—the 
dividual as a free 
of state. It is clear, however, oe Russian education is making an increasing 
-ontribution to the totalitarian and materialistic objectives of the Soviet state. 
We woul isl erefore, to ignore any threat to our freedom posed 
by the c us fact that Russians seem to be putting more emphasis on their 
education, for their purposes, than Americans are putting on our education 
for our purposes. 
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From an address by Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary for Health, Education, and Welfare 
efore the Conference on Engineering and Sei entific 

Education, Chicago, November 2, 1957. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line, sub- 
sequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line. Non- 
members may also insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For 
announcements indicating competence in more than one field, there is 
a charge of $1.00 for each cross-reference. There is no charge to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the announcement of academic vacancies. 
Copy should be received six weeks before publication date. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num! 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accour ating : Midwestern university in metropolitan area desires to add a faculty 
member in on. fall of 1958 CP. A. and master’s degree or Fe. “4 required 
Salary can be supplemented by summer teaching and consulting wi V 14! 

tical ing: Poselty position available in of Aero- 

autical Engineering. Applicant should have advanced degree and some teach- 
cone experience. Should be able to teach aerodynamics, stability and_control, 
and aircraft design at graduate level. Academic rank and salary (GS-11 to 
GS-13) will Pv dependent upon qualifications of applicant. Ad idress rej lies to 
Dean G. R. Graetzer, School of Engineering, Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Wright- Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Art: An instructorship in design and art education available in the fall, 1958, at a 
state college in the central South. A master’s degree is necessary, and experienc« 
and work toward the doctorate is desirable. The salary range is $4200—4500 for 
nine months. V 1414-1 

Art: Small state university in Middle West for September, 1958. Applicant must 
be specialist in art education, crafts and design. Master’s degree and successful 
college teaching experience. V 1415 

Art: Assistant professor in an Eastern state teachers college. Must have Master’s 
degree, plus 16 credits, and 5 years’ teaching experience. Courses involve art 
appreciation, advanced crafts, art education. Salary $5070-$6474, for 9 months 
with opportunity for Summer and Graduate School work, and future advance- 
ment. [Announcement withdrawn in page proof.] V 1415-1 

Dean of the College: The State University Teachers College at Fredonia, Nev Ww 
York, announces a vacancy in the position of Dean of the College. Ap plicatic 
for the position, from persons with both academic and teacher-preparation cm 
ests, should be addressed to President Harry W. Porter, State University Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. 

English: The English Department of a metropolitan liberal Protestant university 
in the Southwest will need, beginning in Se ptember, two young men who have 
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concentrated in comparative literature and linguistics. They should have good 
uing records as well as strong references for character and mace | 
1416 


English: Midwestern liberal arts college desires Ph.D. for expanding department 
; ch several advanc ed courses. (Suggestions: 17th century, Victorian, 
guage, modern European, literary criticism) in add to freshman 
yomore courses. Assistant or associate professor. Around $5500 for nine 
u using, Sabbatical leaves with pay, re i 


r 


3 


ate college has of 1g for a man under 40, beg nning in 
.D. preferred. Some experience as college or high school 
, 
nd rank will depend upon qualifications V o— 
or 


a 
wce: Assistant or associate professo Applican it mt 
ee and at least one year of residence toward the Ph. D. 
minor in political science or vice versa. Rank | and 
n and experience. Preparation to teach undergradu 
cient history, American g¢ overnment, com- 
} ent, internat ional relations and hist ory of Western civilization is 
seaprenry liberal arts college, co-educational, within 200 miles of 
s and other research centers. Give full details in first letter. 
V 1419 
the Head of Reader 
training, degree, and 
ed librarian. Write 


Librarian—Reference Service: During the one-year leave o 
Services, for nine or nine = ia half months. Professiona 
experience essential. Would be interested in recently ret 
Librarian, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Librarianship : Or yenings, instructors (2) and assistant professor (1) in university 
library. Specialists in engineering literature, in general reference, and in acqu 
tions needed. Salary $5300-6500, depending on rank and experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Please write to J. H. Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdu 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


—_— ment : Staff member wanted for fall, 1958, in pointe metropolitan 1 
Middle West. Must have Ph.D. Salary and rank depend on previ ous 
ce, publicatio vm, etc. Full time salary can be supplemented by summer 


g. Opportunity exists for consulting work in the community. V 1419-1! 
tics: Assistant professorship in California liberal arts college open in 
Ph.D. preferred or in progress. Salary: about $6000, depend- 
on experience. V 1420 
Mathematics: Southern privat university in a metropolitan community needs two 
men with Ph.D. Preference given those with some training in geometry, topology, 
numerical analysis, or statistics. V 1421 
Mathematics: Assistant professorship in an Eastern college open for September 
1958, to a young man with a master’s degree in mathematics and a Ph.D. completed 
or in progress. Starting salary $5100 for nine months. V 1422 
Mathematics: Instructorship at State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts. Prerequisites: master’s de gree in mathematics and two years of teaching 
experience. Salary $4316-5564. Employment above the minimum may be allowed 
Write Clement C. Maxwell, Presi lent. 
Physical Science: Assistant professorship a State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 


a 
©, 
on 


Massachusetts. Prerequisites: master’s degree in science, thirty semester hours 
of credit beyond and four years of wot hg experience. Salary $5070-6474. Em- 
ployment above the minimum may be allowed. Write Clement C. Maxwell, 


President. 


Pr siti cal Science: Wanted, political scientist with doctorate, for assistant pro- 
fessorship in accredited, non- sectarian liberal arts college on Eastern seaboard 


Salary, from $5000. Publications desirable. Person ney will be senior 


political scientist in a five-man combined department. Must be prepared to 
h standard offerings in American national government, political theory. 
pe al parties and public administration. V 1423 


Social Science: Southern state woman's college desires a young man for fall, 1958, 
to teach social science courses in a general education program. Ph.D. with broad 
training in social science field preferred. Salary: $4000 to $4800 for nine months, 
with a possibility of extra summer school teaching. V 1424 
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Speech and English: Eastern liberal arts college for men wants a young man with 
Ph.D. in speech, either in hand or in immediate prospect, for instructorship in 
speech. Work in basic course in public speaking and no more than two sections 
of freshman composition to begin with; good opportunity for advancement, perma- 
nent status, and creative development of full program in speech, exclusive of drama 
and theatre. V 1425 

[Theatre Arts: Departmental chairmanship in liberal arts college in the East. 
Ph.D. or near Ph.D.; man preferred. Minimum administ ee responsibilities ; 
salary $6000 upward, ‘depen ng on rank and experience. Summer school salar) 

Iditional. V 142 

The Territorial College of Guam, Agana, Guam, desires applications for teach- 
ing positions in literature and English co nposition, mat hematics, elementary edu- 
cation, business administration, social science, and a position in guic lance. Salaries 
range between $5460 and $7800, depending on education and experience background 
Write Pedro “Sanchez, Dean. 

American University of Beirut, Lebanon, has the following p« 
October 1, 1958: astronomy, biology, chemistry, education, history, : 
international relations, philosophy, physics, psychology, sociology and social w: 
and rural sociology. 

Robert College and American College for Girls in Is stanbul, Turkey, have the 
following positions open in September, 19 58: child development, economics, mathe- 
matics, philosoph , phy sics, psychology, and science. 

Applications sccepted from persons approaching retirement if in good health 
possible to continue pension plans. For most positions, three-year contract; travel 
allowance includes family. Salary, other details, on request. Send resume to 
Teacher Placement Secretary, Near East College Association, 40 Worth Street 
New York 13, New York. 


) 


Teachers Available 


Administration: $8000 “Master Teacher” with Ed.D., high qualifications, years of 
experience in education, and superior references, seeks high level administrative 
opportr ity or tenure teaching position in a college, senior liberal arts or 
teachers college, or university; will not consider admi nistration or teaching in 
any institution lacking adequate facilities or democratic progressive administrators ; 
cxealeneal in ad stration as a high-school principal and as a dean of students 
of a state teachers college; have taught professional education courses and biologi- 
cal sciences at college level and all high-school science courses; prefer nor 
metropolitan location in warm dry climate, but will consider other opportunities. 

A 6669 

Administration: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Author of 2 books and 
over 50 scholarly, literary, social, and educational articles. Chairman liberal arts 
college English department for past 9 years, during which inaugurated all-coll 
English competence tests, program for sending student manuscripts to New Yo 
literary series to bring poets to campus, and reorganization of Engli ish curriculum 
which has sent as many majors to graduate school in past 4 years as went in 
preceding 73. Director forums Council on Stu lent Travel to Europe: lived abroad 
1953 and 1955: Danforth Scholar 1956; active in community work; public speaker 
af Ali ated with national lecture organization. Wide variety teaching experience in 


Ivanced courses, especially modern literature. Desire either full-time administra 
tive post, or teaching position with no administrative duties and opportunity t 
concentrate on writing and lecturing. A 6470 


\dministration: See Economics, Key No. A 6702. 

Administration, See Business Administration, Key No. A 6686. 

Administrator: Former college dean and president, age 48, now New York agence: 
consultant, wishes to return to college-university field. Academic deanship pre- 
ferred. Minimum salary $9000 A 6671 

Anthropology: Man, 37, family. B.A. and M.A., University of New Mexico; expect 
to receive D.S.S. (Doctor of Social ey degree from the Maxwell School of 
Syracuse University, June, 1958. 5 years’ college teaching, over a dozen articles, 
Published and taught advanced courses in the following fields: physical anthro- 
pology, archaeology, ethnology, and sociology. Wife has Ph.D. in physics with 
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strong mathematical background. She is an experienced college teacher, av 
for full or part-time employment. Both of us are presently teaching in a major 
Eastern A 6672 
Anthropology-Education: Woman, 35. B.S., M.A., Columbia. Phi Beta Kappa; 
member i A.A., S.A.A., A.A.S., A.A.U.P., A.A.U.W. 13 years’ teaching experi- 

*, nursery scl ool throv agh college in North and South America. Assistant to 
Particularly interested in cu irriculum ] 


n change, world 


odin tive art and music. Available st smmer, 
nthropology-Sociology: Man, 41, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Columbi ' 
lications ; field and museum research. Now assistant professor of anthr« y in 
large metropo litan university. Have taught introductory courses both anthro- 


pology and sociok ath as well as normal ant! ywical courses. Desire to relo- 


cate to non-metropoli tan a lege or university. Prefer Northeast, Middle Atla . 
or West Coast Avail able fall, 1958 or spring, 1959. A 6674 


ypol 


Art: Man, 30, Ph.D., painting. Assistant professor and chairman of department in 
iberal arts college. Active painter, represented in private and instit: - 


lections. Exhibited in Europe, Mexico, and the United States. 3 0 one-man samp ws 


latest to be held this spring in major American museum. Training includes sev- 
eral years in professional schools as well as academic institutions. Prefer positi m 
in a college or university which expects creative research of its faculty. Interested 
in teaching painting, drawing, design, theory, or appreciation. Available fall, 
1958. A 6675 
Art: Presently associate professor in fine arts department. German; naturalized 
citizen. 7 years’ college teaching in United States. 10 one-man shows in Ur nited 
States. Teach all media of painting, drawing, perspective, and life-drawing, mate 
ials of painting. Studied: German Archacolog gical Institute, Athens, Greece, 
1924-28 (under Ernst Buschor); State Academy of Applied Arts, Mun 
1929-30 (under Emil Pretorius); University of Frankfort, 1930 (under Schu- 

1931-33 (under Wolfflin; Spiegelberz). Avail 

in West at university or college. Offers from 
‘ A 667! 
B.A. 60 post 
10 years’ industrial experience. Teacher 
ms, techni stration. Chief draftsman, 
research and development company. Currently available. A 6677 


Art and Engineering Drawing: Man, 50, married, 3 
grad lits. 15 years’ teac 
g. stage design, school publi 


, 39, Ph.D. Native of France, naturalized U. S 
citizen. ence I ypean and American universities. Pub 
lication al languages, lan aboratories: also 

civiliza literature, theatre Fluent, six 
*s. Experience in produ ig, recordir films, visual materials 
le summer, 1958. A 6678 


Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Desire teaching posi 
ege or small university. 7 years’  cenchie experience in biology, anat: 
logy, hygiene. Presently ass« te professor. Available September, 1958 
A 6679 
Biology: Man, 35. 4 years’ post-Ph.D. university teaching of vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate zoology, genetics, ecology. and evolution. Research pu tblications in 
microbiology and inv erteb rate physiology. Available September, 1958. A 6680 
’ B: acteri logy: Woman, 53. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kapea, University of 
Wisconsin. 12 years’ college teaching, many biological subjects: 1 year teaching 
exchange in England ; 8 years’ bacteriology and nutrition research ; 6 years’ routine 
diagnostic procedures, state public health laboratory. Present rank, associate, 
experiment station. Desire teaching in liberal arts college with infrequent or no 
summer assignments; near or in city with cultural advantages. A 64681 
Biology, Zoology: Man, 32, married. Sc.D., Hopkins. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Sigma Xi. Graduate work and research in parasitology. 5 years’ teaching 
experience with various courses in liberal arts college. Currently active in re- 
search. Interested in position involving both teaching and research. Available 
summer. 1959. A 668? 
Biology, Zoology: Man, 40, married. 3 children. M.A.. Ph.D. (UCLA). Broad 


ng experience in college and university. Pu 


my, 


iology, I 


ications. Society member 
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ships. Have spent the last 4 years in basic medical research. At present on the 
research staff of a Nobel Laureate. Believe that the liberal arts colleges are more 
necessary now then ever before in this science oriented world. Will consider re- 
turning to teaching if a suitable offer is received from a liberal arts college of high 
purpose and academic integrity. A 6683 
Biology, Zoology: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Research area marine inverte- 
brates. 5 years’ teaching experience, including invertebrate zoology, general 
biology, microtechnique. A 6684 
Business Administration: Man, 32, married, 4 children. B.S.C., finance, Notre 
Dame; M.B.A., production and industrial relations, Chicago; J.D., senior special- 
ization in government and business relations, Northwestern. 4 years’ industriai 
experience in cost accounting, cost analysis, and production control with Ford 
Motor Co. Also Staff Assistant to Vice-President and General Manager of 
medium size plastics firm and for a short time a management consultant with 
C.P.A. firm, earn ings in five figures. Over 2 years’ teaching experience. Principal 
interest in area of policy formulation and administration, organization and control. 
Also, teach courses in industrial engineering, office management and systems; have 
background and interest in labor relations and social control of business. Mem- 
ber, Illinois and American Bar Association; Society Advancement of Manage- 
ment; National Association of Accountants ; Board Director and Chairman, Re- 
search and Education Committee, Systems and Procedure Association. A 6685 
Business Administration : Young man interested in teaching accounting, business 
administration, and business education courses. Also interested in adminis stration 
or the opportunity to learn administration in a university or teachers college. B.S 
and the M.B.A. Experience in high school and university. Present rank: assist- 
ant professor. Available for a summer appointment only, or a position in 
September, 1958. A 6686 
Business Administration (Business Statistics, Public Finance, Labor Problems, 
Economics): Man with 7 more years before retirement. Social Security, tenure. 
M.A., plus 2 years of graduate work. Broad experience. Desire small classes 
with quality teaching. Prefer liberal arts, junior or senior college. Available 


summer, 1958. A 6687 
Business Administration ( Production, Administrative Processes, and Industrial 
Relations ) : Man, 36. M.S., doctoral degree — for June. Considerable 


experience in industry and as a management consultant. 6 years’ successful ex- 
perience in universities teaching advanced courses in th 1¢ above and related areas. 
Excellent references. Seeking associate or assistant professorship. A 6688 


Business Education: Woman, Ed.D., currently associate professor in recognized 
college. Several years of experience, including teaching in high school, college 
(graduate and under graduate), and adult education programs; supervision of 
student teachers; office work. Specialties: business writing, secretarial subjects, 
office management, teaching methods. Some publications. Active member of 
professional associations. Desire position in or near large city, preferably in 
West. Available September, 1958. A 6689 

Business Law, Hous sing, all Real Estate Courses: 20 years’ experience in practice 
and teaching; member New York, Federal, and Arizona Bars; Senior member 
Society of Residential Appraisers; Member of the Appraisal Institute. Summer 
teaching desired in New York City or environs. J. H. Denton, Associate Pro- 
fessor, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


Chemistry: Man, 57, married, 2 boys. B.S., Haverford; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 30 years in teaching, 20th year in present position. Wish to 
change to a liberal arts college of 750 students or less. Publications, consulting 
work, research. A 6690 

Chemistry: Ph.D. equivalent; M.Sc., University of New Hampshire; s subsequent 
study at other Eastern universities. 25 years of college/university teaching, plus 
6 years’ full-time research with Office of Naval Research, Army Ordnance, etc 
Abstractor for Chemical Association, member Sigma Xi, recipient of Cottrell 
research grant, sometime secretary/editor for local American Chemical Society 
section. Publications: book on specialized analytical field (Van Nostrand), and 
papers in journals of organic-, and physical-, analytical chemistry et al. Currently 
head of department at small liberal arts college. A 6691 


Chemistry: Man, just 40, with family, national of India, but registered as intending 
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immigrant to United States. B.Sc. (chemistry, physics), M.S. (physical cl 
=). Education from high school, and all teaching experience, in E 
language. 9 years’ college teaching, whole of elementary chemistry, an 
mental headship. Desire instructorship or assistant prof fessorship ($4000 « 
more) in American college offering opportunity to keep up with professiona 
developments. A 669 
Chemistry : Ph.D. in physical chem Desire ranking position in accredite 
school. 6 years’ experience teach ysical, at ve ical, general chemistry, an 
os engineering. urrent hemistry. 12 years « 
xemical research. ‘Publications in thermodynam of science, radio- 
oa try, experimental design, solutions, ion exchange, metallurgy, and high 
pressure measurements. A 6693 
Chemistry: Man, married, family. Academic position desired for September, 1958 
in a liberal arts college. Prey pared to teach general, inorganic, analytical, or 
organic chemistry. Have had 5 years of college teaching ex perien ce. 
Chemistry (Organic): Young man, married, Ph.D., 4 yea rs college teachin 
perience. Desire position in lit beral arts or engineering school. hemes i oppor- 
tunity secondary to teaching. Member of A-CS., A.A.U.P.; 
Teachers colleges need not reply. 
Chemistry of Soils: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in soil chemistry 
doctoral studies, publications. Cor asiderable research as well as teaching 
ence, including soil, analytical and physical ch emistry, clay mineralogy 


a. & 


physics, and design and statis — 2 nalysis of experiments. Interested in « 
or university tea ching (and/or res arch) position. Available June or Sept 
1958. 

Civil Engineering: See Engineering, Key No. A a 


1 


Classics and/or Religion: Man, 37, married, - child. A.B., classics and sociol 
M.A., Greek; B.D., Th.D. Broad background in liberal ar 12 years’ teaci 
ex] perien ce on graduate and undergraduate levels in university and seminary : 

tin, Greek (Homer to Hellenistic period) ; Greek and Latin Patr ristics ; variety 
of courses in New Testament; thesis directing. Publications: book (others in 
progress), articles. Use several languages. Extensive work on faculty 
tees. Desire challenging position in either Classics or Religion Departm 
possible combination. Emphasis on teaching. Full details and sinus on 
request. Available yen re or September, 1958. A 6697 

Comparative Government, Diplomacy, and History (St nphasis given to tl 
subjects of Russia, the Far East, and Asia) : Man, 4 gle. Basic instruction 
received in Russia, final in the U. S.A. Comple studies in three differen 
schools: B.A., economics; LL.B., law; M.A., political science. Passed U. S. 
Civil Service examinations and rated eligible for the positions: Foreign Affai 
Econ omist, Military Intelligence Officer, Foreign Language “Infor mation Spec 
ist, and Foreign Affairs Off acer. Widely traveled n Europe nd Asia. Some 
experience in teaching. Extens sive activity in government ia sizeable scholastic 
research in the subjects relating to Russian, American, and Asiatic affairs. 
Preference will be given to the institution affording an opportunity for research 
and publication. Member of American Political Science Association A 6698 

Criminology : Man, 38, married, 1 child. Ph.D., psychology. Experience i in teach- 
ing, research, clinical work, and community organization. 10 publications, and 
editorship of a book on criminal rehabilitation now in preparation. Available 
June 1. A 6699 

Economics: Man, married. Ph.D., economics, Columbia. Now teaching at small 
liberal arts college ; 8 years’ teaching experience, 10 years in Federal government. 
Subjects: economic thought, international economics, government and business, 
planning, labor, principles. Publications. Desire to transfer to ‘belie’ teaching 
post. A 6700 

Economics: Middle aged man, unmarried, war veteran, excellent health, wide 
European educational background and various lecturing and research experience 
in different European universities. Now professor of economics at a well-known 
Central-Eastern Catholic university. Lecturing experience in the United States: 
“Economic Problems,” “Comparative Economic Systems,” “History of Economic 
Development of Europe and of the United States,” “Economic and Transportation 
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Geography,” “Resources and Industries of the U. S.” Capable of lecturing : 
is “International Economic Problems,” “International Trade,” “Current Econc omic 
% Problems,” “War and Defense Economics,” “History of Economic Thought,” 
2 “Business German.” Also very highly qualified in political science. Author of 2 
; books and many publications. Speak several foreign languages. Widely traveled 
4 Excellent references. Desired location preferably in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, . 
2 Wyoming, Washington, ern or California. Available August, 1958. A 6701 
5 Economics: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Specialties: economic theory, 
Fi history of economic thought, business cycles, money and banking, international 
a economics. 12 years’ teaching experience, 4 years’ Federal Government, 2/s 
= years’ United Nations in Europe, 4 years university administration, 2 years 
o private international agency. Postgraduate study London School of Economics. 
oa a Currently professor and department chairman in libera! arts college near Wash- 
a ‘ ington. Desire relocation in university or liberal arts college. Available Sey tem- 
ae is ber, 1958. A 6702 
, Economics: Man, 44. Ph.D., London School of Economics, with 5 years’ experience 
in English in the U.S.A. and abroad, econ nomics abroad. Wish to leave post as 
public relations chief with quasi-military organization in Europe, for academic 
work. 4 years’ foreign correspondent for American liberal monthly, business and 
7 management experience, broad writing experience. Prefer combination teaching 
: research, administration, but would settle for any one, or two together. 
consider a private or governmental research organization too. 
American Economic History, Consumption Economics: Man, 43, fa 
7 Ph.D., Columbia. 16 years’ college teaching. Now department chairman in 
liberal arts college. Seek position including advanced-level teaching or research 
: in fields of interest. A 6704 
. Economics and Business (Industrial and Personnel Management, Labor Economics,* 
4 Money and Banking, 7} pees of Economics, Intermediate Economic Theory, 
7 and Statistics): Man, 43, married, 2 chile iren. A.B., M.A., requirements for Ph D. 
completed except dissertation, which is in progress. 10 years of successful colleg 
¥ and university teaching in above fields. 9 years of personnel experience in in- 
dustry and government. Especially interested in — or university teaching 
position. Prefer Midwest location. Available fall, 19 A 6705 
a Economics and Business (Industrial and Personnel a it, Production, Ec: )- 
nomics, Labor, Marketing, Accounting, Business Administration) : Man, 37, 
married. Ph.D. 3 years of college teaching; 10 years in business and industry. 
. . Interested in college or university teaching position. Available fall, 1958. A 6706 
Economics, Finance, Bysiness Administrat Man, 45, Ph.D., finance, 1954 
e Practical experience in accounting and finan Taught 15 years at undergrad i luate 
a level, mainly accounting and finance. 9 years in pres sent position at state col 
7” 4 years as associate professor. Interested in better position, collegiate sch ~y 
e, business, or department head in smaller school. Desire opportunity for some 
6 graduate courses, writing and research. Available June or September, 1958. 
A 6707 
ES. Education: Man, 28, married, 1 child. B.S., M.S., Prof. Dipl. At present com- 


pleting dissertation for Ed.D. Specialties : a lan growth and deve elopment, 
learning theory, adolescent psychology, and mental health education. 3 — 
teaching experience in large state aaveniie.” “‘Cialeaien of Teacher Sel n 
Committee. Member of A.A.U.P., Phi Delta Kappa. Available after eae 1, 


1958. ‘A 6708 
Education: See Science Education. Key No. A 6793. 
Education: Man, - married. M.A.; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1953 
College teaching: psycholo ogy, remedial education, methods , Statistics, and have 


directed student done Public school and military administrative experience 
Major in Army Reserve. Publications. Specialties: counseling and remedial 
education. Position and salary open. Available June, 1958. A 6709 
Electrical and Agricultural Engineering : Man, 46, married, 4 children, Lutheran 
F B.Sc., M.Sc., A.E., 1939, Ph.D. candidate, Iowa State College, 1946. Licensed 
7 x to practice professional engineering through examinations (Washington, F.F., 
E 1946 and Oregon, A.E., 1939). About 11 years of design, résearch, or experi- 

mental work; about 8 years’ university teaching since A.E. degree. GS-12, FE. 
E Civil Service rating. Curriculum vitae available. Many publications: excellent 
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lations. Who Knows—And What, U 54 A., Ww ho’ 
s Who, Pacific Coast, Tau Beta Pi, 
A.LE.E., etc. Desire positi : 

fessor or lecturer in electrical e 

f Ex 


Man, 42, narried. B.A. (high 10n h.D. Phi Beta K 
ae over 15 « critical art . Especi “4 f ste litera ry criti 
American and English 
averse to 


Man, 


“Vala 


gusn: Man, JO, 


experience. 


, M.A,, study, Oxford, 
1 1usually je background ex} 
surveys; Englis! 1 American iit is} 
cellent recommendations will testi 
Europe, Near East. Prewar residen 
International Living. Avelial le 1958. 

Man, 37, married, 2 children. ll professor in sm 
college, teachir ury Englis it ontemporar 
American novel, i 

book on 19th century ‘English novelist, 

-* in PM LA, Yale French Studies, 

in larger college or univers 

associate prot fess rsh i 


Fiction Studies, 


Lific Spec ator, etc. 
arper's, Esquire, tia Renew 


preside , regional M.L.A. : 
i but want pl: in near fairly 
so much interested in rank as in liberal-az 
(presently teaching 17 hours). 

z : an, young, single. A., M.Li rsity of Pittsburgh, additi 
graduate —! Carnegie Insti itute an tiversity o lifornia. 6 years’ 
school teaching, 2 years’ college e nce. omposer, pianist, 
background German, Italian, unish. ors, etc., just in gor 
teaching situation where talents can be used. . Southeast, or West pre- 
ferred. Will consider assistant . Availat 


. Especially interested 
in summer Position A 6719 


publicati ms 
poetics, the Me: lievals, 


aie 


Desire permanent 
m at a university or college. Availa September, 1958 


& 
recomme! s Who in the West, pee? OR 
id Wh A.A.U.P., N.S.P.E., 
A.S.E.E., er and/or supervisor 
and/or pr artment head leading 
to Dean o A 6710 
Engineering y man; 42; Ph.D 
registered engineer; rich background of office, field, research, college, university eee Es 
and administrative experience. Invite correspondence regarding post as dean of f age 
engineering or chairman of a civil engineering department A 6711 i eee 
novel, a h 
give up generous tenure status in order to locate in the Far West or East eS ae 
Available September, 1958. A 6712 Reena! 
English: Man, 38, married, 2 children. A.B., Brown; M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard St < a 
10 years’ experience in university teaching. 5 years as director of freshmar a ase ara 
‘ composition course. Specialty: early and mid-19th century; have taught Roman pe ae 
il an ictorian itterature to undergraduates and graduates. 
Shelley, Dickens, early Victorian journalism. New England, preferably eastern hs hee 1 
Massachusetts. A 671 
English: | married, 2 children. Ph.D. Specialty: 18th century. 7 years i: ae 
i teaching experience in small liberal arts college. Publications: 7 articles. Book je 
in progress. September, 1958 A 6714 
En family licati ; 
family. Ph.D. Publications. Extensive college teaching 
A 6715 
raveled ir 
A 671 
4 
n, Farrell, 
positior 
ll consider 
2 English: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. Advanced writing, creative or otherwise: Be a 
Be American literature; composition. Enjoy teaching undergraduate literature eee 
sur fiction. Articles in College English, American Quarter! 
Mi etc. Poetry in Saturday Review, Colorado Quarteri) 
Pa short stories published or forthcoming) in 
He (3 stories), New Mexico Quarterly, etc. 
fe 
rngusn. Man, Married. M.A., Rand, Litt., Uxon rresent ricad, Vepart- 
A ment of I a; 1958, Visiting Lecturer, University “Sires 
of Britis , some by Oxford University Press BP iach 
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English: Woman, Ph.D. at large state university, traveler, lecturer, author of suc- 
cessful textbooks, interested in position at smaller institution stressing humanities. 
A 6721 

English: Man, 29, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Leaving compatible job as assistant 
professor in state university because of family necessity to find position in East. 
6 years’ university teachir 1g experience in wide variety of w riting al id literature 
courses. Publications include scholarly articles and reviews, with others in press. 
Specialty : American literature. Strong recommendations will a to enthu- 
siasm and effectiveness as teacher. Available summer or fall, 1958 A 6722 


English: Man, 67, retired, good health, would consider agpointuen summer or 
fall, 1958. Successful experience with both undergraduate and gradu students. 
Research in leading libraries America and England. Publications and participa- 
tion in professional activities. Listed Who's W ho in America and Direct ry 
American Scholars. Major interests: Early English language and we: . 
comparative literature ; Spenser. A 67 

English: Man, 37, family. Ph.D., large state university. Desire position on 
graduate faculty. Publications include 1 book widely and well reviewed, articles 
in learned journals, international reputation. Specialty: period of the American 
Renaissance. A 6724 

English: Woman, 34. Ph.D. Postdoctoral stu idy. Fellow , Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Delta Kappa Gamma. 9 years’ university = ce allege experience. 
Adviser to campus organizations. Library and government experience. In lepend- 
ent travel in Europe, the Levant, North an d South America. Special interests: 
American literature, contemporary literature, composition. A 6725 

English: Man, 50, single. A.B. M.A. Graduate study Harvard University, 
University of Naples. In college work 12 years; assistant professor. Leaving 
compatible work to seek increased opportunities. Curator small New Hampshire 
Museum in summer; several recent publications and reviews, others in press. 
Listed in Who’s Who in American Education, Directory of American Scholars. 
Member, A.A.U.P., Pi Gamma Mu, Pi Kappa Phi. Prefer location in North- 


east, but will go elsewhere. Enjoy, have taught, art appreciation 12 years. 

Recommendations will testify to enthusiasms and effectiveness as tencher. Avail- 

able September, 1958, or before. A 6726 
English: See Administration, Key No. A 6670. 


English: Man, 42, married, 3 children. A.B., Wooster, 1938; gr 
classics, Princeton, 1938-39; Ph.D., English, Yale, 1948. American 
humanities. Number of published articles, book in preparation. Ford ul 
Fellow, Harvard, 1953-54; Fulbright Lecturer, Germany, 1956-57. Now visiting 


lecturer at Midwestern state university, seek permanent position in university or 
liberal arts college. Available September, 1958. A 6727 


French: Man, 38. Ph.D., Princeton. Particularly interested in elementary and 
intermediate courses, 18 th and 19th century prose, and scientific read 
Author of 4 textbooks in use at major universities, 1 translation, bibli 
work. Many reviews. Desire teaching post in rank of associate prof 1OV 
assistant professor at large university. Avail able summer or fall, 1958. A 6728 

French: See Audio-Visual Aids, Key No. A 6678. 

French and German: Man, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., graduate leading American and 
European universities, 14 years’ experience. Books and articles published in 
French, German, English. Former Fulbright professor. Several fellowships 
and teaching experience in the U.S.A., France and Germany. Excellent refer- 


ences. Available for summer session or fall, 1958. A 6729 
French or Italian: European woman, experienced, American recommendations. 
A 6730 


Geography: Man, 43, married, children. Ph.D., A.B., geography; M.A., geology. 
Over 10 years of university and college teaching experience; several years’ 
industrial geology ; foreign residence, travel. Specialties: physical geography, 
field mapping, Europe, North America, political geography. Desire position in 
liberal arts college or university with opportunity for research. Available Sep- 


tember, 1958. A 6731 


Geography: Man, doctorate, 20 years’ teaching experience at university level in 
U.S.A., Japan, and China, excellent references. Large number of publications, 
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Far East specialist, now chairman of Geography Departmen 
Christian University, Japan. Can teach other areas, syst tematic 
East international relations, history and culture. Desire visitiz 
lecturership for 1958-59. 

Geography, History, Political Science: Man, 37, married, 2 S. 
geolo gy-geography; M.A., history-political science; Ed.D, geography-history- 
geology. Graduate degrees awarded by ivy college. Publications, Carnegie fellow, 
listed in directories. Now 8th year department head in m i idle-sized liberal arts 
college. Seek relocation in West or North Central States area. Would consider 
chairmanship of good department anywhere. Available fall, weal A 6733 

Geology: Man, 28, married. B.S., mining engineering ; M S., geol h.D. n early 

completed. 1 year’s ex] erience. as instructor in geology, plus 3 ing fellow- 


ng 


ships; 2 years experience in mineral exploration with 'm ajor rm 1g 
Member Sigma Gamm ma Epsilon, Tau Pi, Sigma Xi AAUP. 
listed in Who's Who in American Education. Publicati De ote position as 
instructor or assistant professor teaching meral geology, structural geology, 


economic geology, tectonics and related courses. Available Sey reer a 1958. 


Geology, Geography: Man, 40. —— magna cum laude, geology; Litt.D. 
lau 4 ' geograp yhy. 8 years’ academic experience of which 5 years as department 
chairman; 12 years’ non endemnle work. Veteran. References, research, publi- 
cations in English and 4 foreign languages, listed in directories. Member Geol. 
Soc. Am., Am. Asso. Geogr., Asso. Geol. T., Roy. Geog. Soc., A.A.U.P., A.A.A.S 
etc. Past President State Sc. Acad. Considerable travel in America and abroad 
(Europe, Africa). Lecturer. Willing to develop or carry on — progra 
Desire associate professorship or better in university or college, locat 
terial if position and salary challenging. Available fall, 1958. 

German, French, Italian, also Humanities Survey: Man, Ph.D. 

n Ag 
le 


Europe and in America. Available and interested in pr 
German, French, S;anish, English (high school or college level) : 
on Ph.D. in modern for languages. M.A. from a Midwes 
years’ teaching experience: want to make change. Will consi : 
but North or middle South is prefera Can also teach Latin, Greek, 
necessary, Russian. Available fall, 195 3. 


ospects. 


eT c 


German, Humanities: Man, 35, married. M.A., Ph.D. 
ence; foreign travel; 1 anguage laboratory expert; 
experience ; excellent references, effective teacher ; liste: 
Scholars. Available 1958 6738 
Co Literature and Philosophy, als o Scientific and Techni Man, 
Ph.D. Experience in America and Europe. Interested in prospects. A 6739 


History: Man in late 30's. Ph.D. from major university. Well traveled, cultural 


interests and progressive outlook, book (2 more on the way) and fair amount of 
publications in American history. Now heading history and political science 


department in small Eastern liberal arts college. Seek relocation in high- era le 


hig! 
university or college hospitable to research as well as good teaching. Creden 

on request. Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6740 

History: Man, 37, married, children. Ph.D., modern European history; field of 


specializati on Central and Eastern European history. M.A. diplomatic and 
constitutional American history. Recipient of 2 post-doctoral and 1 pre-doctoral 
grants. 3 years of teaching experience in American and Europ ean history. 
Desire an academic position in June or September, 1958. A 6741 


History: Man, 35. family of 5, excellent health. Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experi- 
mce in junior colleges and four- year colleges. Desire to teach American history : 
urvey and recent American. Prefer large university in medium sized city or 

pts teachers college. Excellent material for book and article being completed 
for publication. Present position permanent. Have had administrative experience. 
Available fall, 1958. A 6742 
History: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Yale. F ight Research Scholar, 
University of Bonn, Germany. 9 years’ teaching experience at institute of 
tech ology; now on visiting appointment at major Eastern university. Desire 
position at liberal arts college or university, preferably in East or Middle Atlantic 
States, also Midwest. Trained in modern European history, with specialization 
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in German and diplomatic history; have taught Western civilization, modern 
Europe, German history, diplomatic history, historiography; could also teach 
Russian or French history, ‘comparative governments. Article published, book 
in progress. Available September, 1958. A 6743 

History: Man, 39, single. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. and post-doctoral study. Major 
field: modern European history since 1789. Minors : early modern Europe and 
medieval history. Approximately 7 years’ teaching experience ; presently assista 
professor at noted private university near Chicago. Available on semester’s noti 
or less. Interested in a promising position to teach, do research, and contin 
writing. A 67 

History: Man, 35, married, no children. B.A., Wake Forest; A.M., Ph.D., Ohio 
State. 9 years’ experience teaching at university and liberal arts colleges. Dozen 
published articles. Desire a position where publishing is encouraged. Can give 
highest references. Specialty: Southern history and Colonial history. Have 
taught a variety of courses in American and European history on the under- 
graduate level. Desire position at arts college or university. Available i 
summer or autumn, 1958. A 

History: Man, 39, married, 2 children, Protestant. Ph.D., leading i 
Phi Beta Kapy a. 8 years’ college and university teaching, including 
level and departmental chairmanship. Book in press, second in pre 
several articles and reviews with others scheduled. Member A.A.U.P. 
chapter president), A.H.A., S.H.A., etc. Former soceatary-4eunsurer state 
historical association, broad civic experience, veteran. Special field n 
history; also prepared to teach European, British, Latin-American, and politica! 
science. Returning from foreign appointment; available September, 1958. 


History and/or Church History : Man, 32, married, no children. h.D., 
Eastern university. 4 years’ teaching experience in liberal arts college. 
cant recommendations. Protestant. Avail able September, 1958. 


History or Economics: Man, 36, married, 1 child. h.D. in economic history. 
Veteran of World War II. 8 years of teaching experience. 6 publications. Listed 
in major biographical directories. References on file with university placement 
bureau and available on request. Seek a m ore challenging and remunerati, 
position. Also interested in summer appointment, 1958. Available on reasonat le 
notice. A 674% 

History and/or Modern Languages: Man, 40, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in histor: 
of thought (European, 1300-1700). Taught for 9 years at Midwester: nt 
both graduate and unc dergradt ate courses in European history. 2 years’ expe 

ence in college German and French. Also proficient in Hebrew and Latin. FE» 

tensive lecturing in religious history (Christian-Jewish relations ). ’ 


American Historical Association, Renaissance Society, 
Desire relocation in university or college. Available June or September, 1958 
A 674° 


History, Political Science, Literature: Man, 28. h.D., Columbia; M.A. in 
history; M.A. in education. Unusual European and American backgroun 
fluency in numerous languages. 2 years’ successful teaching experience 1 
secondary level. Very high and thorough recommendati Specialti British, 
Commonwealth, Anglo-American, American history; also expert in ancient 
medieval, world history. A 675 

Human Relations, General Education: Man, 38, M.A. Phi Beta Kappa. 10 years’ 
experience in college administration and teachi nan relations by case method 
in a liberal arts general education program. ive work in counseling with 
tudents. Available September, 1958. A 6751 

Humanities, Architecture, Art: Man, 50, single. Ph.B., Yale; B.S. in architecture, 
M.LT.; 4 years’ postgraduate study and travel in Europe. Major, A.U.S. Field 
Artillery; instructor at West Point. 15 vears’ teaching at university level, main 
in architectural schools. Specialty: architectural history; also mechanical and 
freehand drawing, watercolor, all grades of architectural design; general art 
appreciation and history for humanities sections. Outside activi ities have included 
civic art groups, museum work, showings of pull wings and watercolors, participa- 
tion in amateur chamber music groups. Desire good architectural library and 
some relief from lengthy studio courses to permit completion of research and 
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writing already begun. Mild allergy makes dry northern preferable, 


though not vital. Available fall, 1958. A 6752 
International Law, Relations, Soviet Studies: Man, 42, married. J.U.Dr., Charles 
L niversity Law School, Prague; postgraduate work, Lo uvain niversity, 
Belgium; M. A., international & regional studies (Soviet Union area), Harvard 


University ; Ph.D., government (international law, relations, comparative gov- 
ernment, Russian history), Harvard University. Experience: research (assistant 
and later Fellow) at Russian Research Center, Harvard University, 1948-53; 
Consultant on Foreign Affairs with a Congressional committee, 1953-55 ; Research 
Analyst, Library of Congress. Fluent in Russian, Czech, French, and German 
rays ag, 1958. Charles T. Baroch, 1363 Peabody Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 


ibrarianship or English: 3 ie .D. i neric iteratu it! 
Librarianship or English: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. in American literature, w 

strong minor in English literature; several years of successful experience in 
college librarianship and teaching of English; numerous publications. Available 


summer or fall, 1958. A ves 


Market ing ig, Marketing and Advertising: — 38, married, family. Bachelor’s and 
naster’s degrees in "bu ess administration, 42 po yints of additional graduate work 
mics and sociology. Teaching experience includes management and 

susiness experience includes retailin 1g, promotion, manage- 

i _Desire in _ teaching or teaching and research 
$7000. Presently located 


1 


A 6754 
Mathematics :_ Man, European background. Ph. D. in mathematics and political 
science, University of Bonn, Germany. 14 years’ university and junior college 


teaching experience in Curope and 5 years teaching experience at accredite 


liberal arts college in New England. 1 year of federal service in field of economi 
and statistical research. Present position, assistant professor at a state college o 
the West Coast. — language background (German, Russian, etc. ). 
Extensive travel throughout Europe and United States. Desire chairmanship 
and/or teaching a at undergraduate or junior college, preferably in 
California. Excellent references. Available June, 1958. A 6755 
hematics: Man, 46, American, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Professor, 16 
years’ college and university teaching experience, 7 years as det vartment head, 5 
re2 ed mathematics in scientific ‘develc ypment work. Strong in applic ed 
and mathemat ics education at the college level. Membership in 
mal organizations, officer in one, scholastic honors, publications. Pref er 
I chairmanship with institution interested in providing a balanc 
etween go d teachit ing and research. Excellent references. Position, salary and 


ty open. A 6756 


A 


Man, 46. M.A. 54 semester hc urs graduate mathematics; 3 years’ 
aching experience. Excellent references. A 6757 
M 


fan, 31, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Several years’ part-time plu 
me teaching experience, including some at graduate level. Availabl 


A 6758 
Mathem English Literature, Philosophy : M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
I 16 years’ successful experience in both undergr aduate and grad 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1958, 


jemic year as 58-59. A 6759 
ics, Mathematics Educatic Man, 42. M.A. Doctorate almost com- 
years’ successful teaching experience in the U. S. and overseas. 


a 


Excellent references. access AAU.P., A.MS., N.CT.M., Phi Delta Kappa. 


Available June, 1958 A 6760 
’ tics, Education: Man, 43, married. Ph.D. 12 years’ college and university 
“ww experience in mathematics, 7 years’ public school teaching. Taugh 

s (first and second year), mathematical statistics, educational statistics, 


college algebra, analytical geometry, business mathematics, physics, chemistry. 3 
years’ mathematics department chairman, assistant professor. Experience also in 
university admissions research, using I.B.M. methods. Desire instructional and/or 
iministrative position in a college or university. Available summer or fall, 1958. 

A 6761 


Music: Man, 40, married, 1 child. B.A. in education; B.Mus. and M.Mus. in 
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voice; 62 hours toward Ph.D. in musicology (voice and art history minors) at 
Indiana University School of Music. 10 years’ teaching experience, 9 in college 
Voice, choral, musicology, art history. Tenor soloist, oratorio, opera, recital, 
radio, TV. References, reviews available. Available June, 1958. A 6762 
Music: Man, married, 3 children. Member Vermont State Symphony Orchestra. 
Associate producer in educational radio-TV, vocal soloist. B.Mus., Boston 
University. Can teach methods, theory, musicology, voice, strings; have con- 
ducted many choruses and festivals. A 6763 
Music: Woman, 41. Diploma, piano, Institute of Musical Art (N Ape, B.S., 
Juilliard School of Music; M.M., University of conen California; 2 years’ 
Europe. Private piano and theory teaching for over 20 years. Teachi ing college 
piano, theory, musicianship, music history since 1945, and piano pedagogy, class 
piano, keyboard harmony and master classes for advanced piano students since 
1950. Organist-choir director of ae heran churches. Articles on teaching music 
accepted for publication during 1958. 2 texts in preparation. Chamber music and 
old keyboard music for clavichord special interests. Member: A.A.U.P., Pi 
Kappa Lambda, M.T.N.A., SCS Piano T.As. Available summer and fall, 1958. 
A 6764 
Music: Man, 47, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., Eastman School of Music, now 
doing research work for Ph.D. Experience: secon lary level, 8 years; college 
level, 12 years—8 years in last position. Piano, accompanying, theory, music 
app rege music history, conducting, orchestration, public school music, teache 
training, executive experience. A.A.U.P., M.T.N.A. Desire position in private 
liberal as college or state school. Available fall, 1958. A 6765 
Music: Man, 53. Composer, concert organist-pianist. M.Mus. A.A.G.O., 
A.S.C.A.P., Phi Kappa Phi. Foreign study with Widor, Dupre, Boulang 
Now professor Northeastern college. Want to relocate in West or Southe 
Listed in Who’s Who in Music. Have taught almost entire music curriculum. 
Could organize college music department. Also welcome post as resident com- 
poser-organist. Available September, 1958. A 6766 
Music: Man, 42, married, veteran, Dr. of Fine Arts, musicology, Chicago. Pianist, 
choir director, 10 years’ college teaching: music history, music theory, funda- 
mentals in music, music appreciation, etc. Member Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. Also 
taught German, French. Excellent references. Available fall, 1958. A 6767 
Music: Man, married. Ph.D. in musicology. 10 years’ college teaching; accom- 
plished violinist with extensive experience in chamber music and orchestral work 
(concertmaster ). Teaching experience : humanities, m story, theory and 
appreciation of music; string instruments ; chamber music; orchestra conductor. 
Present rank: essor. Member A.M. es aw A. F.M. Available J: 


or September, 1958. A 6768 
Music: Man, B.S., B.Mus., M.A., D.Ed. Available for entire summer, vain 
Subjects: fundamental theory, harmony, music history and appreciation, musi 
methods for elementary and secondary schools, ing, individual and class 
instruction in piano. A 676 
Music: Man, 39, single. B.A.. B.Mus., M.Mus.; 8 years’ college teaching ex- 
perience: theory, composition, appreciation, piano; composer, arranger, choral 
conductor. Desire position in established department in liberal arts college or 
university. Excellent references. Available June or September, 1958. A 677 
Music and Music Education: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ed. .D. expected June, 
Florida State. 16 years’ professional oboe experience, 11 years’ university teach- 
ing, including theory, conducting, ensembles, methods, graduate research, practice 
teaching supervision. Numerous solo recit tals, clinics, adjudicator, workshops for 
classroom teachers. Would consider administrative position in junior college. 
A 6771 
Music History and Literature, Appreciation, Theory, Piano, Art History and 
Appreciation, General Humanities: Man, 35, B.Mus., M.Mus., completed resi- 
dence for Ph.D. in musicology. Writing dissertation now. Teaching on one-year 
appointment in music department of Middle Western university. 9 years’ college 
teaching of above subjects. Have taught general education courses embracing 
music, literature, fine arts and history. Excellent references. Available after 


June 15, 1958. A 6772 
Ornamental Horticulture, Grounds Superintendent, Landscape Design, and Related 
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Agricultural Fields: Man, 39, married, Veteran. B.S., Northwest eollege; M.S., 
Midwest universi y. Instruction, practice, extension, or experimentation. 15 
years’ wide experience, largely in administrative and supervisory capacities. 
Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6773 
Philosophy: Man, 34, unmarried. Graduate, Fordham University, B.A.; St. 
Michael’s College, University of Toronto, M.A.; can d. Ph.D., Institute of 
Philosophy, University of Louvain, Belgium. 6 years’ teaching experience on 
university level, outstanding record as philosophy teacher on un der graduate level. 
Ph.D. thesis: Hegel, Husserl, and contemporary existentialism. Prolonged 
study in Germany and France; Fulbright scholar, Belgium, 1952-54. Linguist, 
publications. Specialties: contemporary philosophic movements, European and 
malian: history of philosophy; scholastic pl hilosophy ; logic, ethics, natural 
theology ; comp arative philosop hic systems. Highest recommendations. Avail- 
able September, 1958. A 6774 
Philosophy: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. Publications. 10 years’ teaching experi- 
ence; now in co ympatible e position, but desire one of a more challenging nature. 
Can teach on graduate level. Available summer or fall, 1958. Any location except 
South. A 6775 
*hysical Science: See Science Education, Key No. A 6793. 
Physics: Man, 34. M.A. 9 years’ experience teaching physics, elementary and 
advanced undergraduate, elementary mathematics, physical science in liberal arts 
and teachers colleges in Northeast. Candidate for Ph.D. in science education. 


Prefer Northe-st, but salary must be well above $6000. A 6776 
Physics, Education, or Administration: Man, 37. B.S., M.S., physics; MLS. 
meteorolc EY Ed.D., Education-administration. Total 17 years’ experience as a 


teacher, department chairman, scien ce administrator, and assistant research 
director. Engaged by public and private universities, government (Office, Secre- 
tary of bg ser and private industry. Well versed in secondary and higher 
education, physical sciences, and administration. Desire highly responsible teach- 
ing marry d ad trative assignment. West Coast or far western states location 
preferred. Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6777 
Political Science: Man, 41, single, naturalized citizen, —— in law and political 
science (Europe); M.A. in social sciences (U.S.A.); honor societies; excellent 
recommendations. Could teach also elementary and international economics, 


German. A 6778 
Political Science: Man, 31. Teaching experience. Will have Columbia Ph.D. 
this summer. New York metropolitan area preferred. Major and thesis in 
American government. Internati mal relations and Far East diplomatic history 


proficiency. Available fall, 1958. A 677% 
Political Sciences: Woman, married, early forties. Ph.D., Columbia University 
(major, international law and relations ; minor, political theory), LL.M., European 
law school. Extensive knowledge main European languages. Experience in 
business and adult education. Want teaching and /or research job at graduate or 


undergraduate level. A 6780 
Pol itical - and/or History: Man, 35, married, no children, Chinese, residen 

of U. S. , Since 1949. LL. B., ‘China; M.A.: Ph.D., Columbia, international rela- 

tions and y and ae expected June, 1958. Excellen 


backgroun ic experience in China and Malaya. Numerous 
one publ ished 1 in n teadi ng Chinese newspapers and magazines in Hong Kong, 
China, and Malaya. Englis h publications in the field. Available fall, 1958. 
A 6781 
Political Science, History: Man, Ph.D. Available particularly for regular courses. 
Preferred: European modern history, international relations, European govern- 
ments, political theory. Years of experience in America and in Europe. A 6782 
Political Science, International Relations: Man, 31, married. Ph.D. Desire 
permanent appointment commencing academic year 1958-59. Qualifications in- 
clude experience teaching college level courses in political science, international 
relations, and social science as well as government service with the International 
Cooperation Administration. Fo rd Foundation Faculty Fellow (Seminar in 
Teaching of International Politics, Summer, 1957). Publications in _professional 
journals. Fields: international law, comparative government, international 
organization, international relations, American government. A 6783 
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Political Scientist: Man, 32, married. Ph.D., internat ional relations, compar 
government. Teaching or research post. 4 years’ teaching; now on postd oct 


grant. Publications, ee references. Available fall, 1958. A 6784 
Psychology: Woman, 29, Ph.D. 3 years’ teact uing experience in top-ranking small 


liberal arts college, "graduate and undergraduate levels. Memb er 
A.P.A., Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. Major areas: learnin 
perception, theory and systems. Available June or September, 1958. 
Psychology: Man, 34, married, 2 children. A.B., M.A. Ohio University ; 
Indiana University; post-doctoral fellow, Harvard University. 6 years’ 
and research experience in the fields of general, educational, aeienmentel, 
personality, social. Publications. Desire university position that will be con- 


- ducive to creative teaching and scholarly research. Minimum salary: $6500 
A 6786 
Psychology: Man, 34, 3 children. Ph.D., 2 years’ teaching; Master Social Work, 
7 years’ experience. B.S., electrical ———. Teaching or basic research, 
general, educational, child, counseling, and testing. Available June, anywhere 
A 6787 
7 Psychology and/or Counseli ng: Man with teacher training (secondary level). 
Desire a summer and full placement in a teacher training institution or depart- 
ment of education in a liberal arts college. Presently located in metropolitan area 
of Southern California, but can and will travel to relocate in any comparable 
Midwest or Eastern cultural center. A 6789 
Religion and/or Classics: See Classics and/or Reiigion, Key No. A 6697. 
Romance, General Lin nguistics : Man, Ph.D. Over 20 years’ experi ence; at presé 
associate professor, wish same rank or full professorship with institution where 
- humanities are strong. Long experience teaching upper division and graduate 
shy courses. Capable of handling any area of Romance linguistics. Also widel 
versed in Indo-European ena and comparative literature. Wide publications 
¥ in Spanish philology and literatu 1 book already published, 2 others contracted 
for. Rich classical background. in several professional socicties 
: Valuable war experience in several languages in highly confidential position 
a Listed in Directory of American Scholars and Who's Who in American Education 
a Top references. A 67% 
4 Russian: Man, European background. M.A. in Slavic philology. and Ph.D. in 
= mathematics and political science, University of Bonn, Germany. Russi the 
: tongue, 66 s.h. in Russian language, literature, and methods of teaching; mor« 
a than 10 years of teaching experience; publications in Russian; research work or 
Russia. Present position: assistant en at a state college. Extensive 
travel throughout Europe. Available June, 1958. A 6791 
Russian Language and Literature: Man, 45, single. hi Beta Kappa. B.A 
- M.A., English. Ph.D., Slavic languages and literatures, comp! leted except for 
a dissertation in progress. Varied college teaching experience, extended residence 
research, and travel abroad. Interested in inaugurating a Russian langu 
program with possibilities of expansion to include lecture courses in R 
literature, culture, etc. Able to teach beginning French or German until Ru 
program expands to a full teaching —. Location close to research facili 
preferred, but not crucial. Available September, 1958 A 6792 
t Science Education: Ph.D., Harvard University Fields : history of learning 
history of science, physical science, science education. 7 years’ experien ce organiz 
ing and teaching general education physical science courses. Visiting lecturer at 
fd Harvard. Desire challenging position in the training of science teachers. Can 
7 link with history of science and/or history of American education. Many publi- 
cations, including popular science book by top publisher; another t ook ¢ co ntracted 
r for 1958. Texthook in physical science in progress. Vitae on request. Now 
assistant professor at Eastern liberal arts university. Married, 1 chil g Avail able 
September, 1958. A 6793 


sciology: Man, 50, family. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 8 years’ universit 
teaching experience, 3 years’ research. Many publications. Excellent references 
Have taught human ecology, rural-urban sociology, social psychology, social 
roblems, methods, etc. ; if necessary, can handle courses on South and East Asia. 
Yesire associate professorship or department headship in school with genuine 
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ial science and social science research. Can be available Sep 


36, married "h.D., leading university. 6 years’ tea 
and major university. Major interests: urbar 2) 
ut have taught large number of sociology courses. 
with i e for research: however. also 


a ac admin istration. Several publicat t ; book in progress. Availabl 
- 
Sociol Man, 46, married. 2 master’s degrees and Ph.D. 18 year 


logy, fami 
e or Septem 


lizati m in 


ace ns, cr 


ly, social 
ber, 1958. 


Soci logy, or Sociology and Administration : Man, 50, ma rrie i, 2: childre: 
New York University (Rockefelies Foundation Fellow), 25 years’ ct 
several ty; Is; dean, liberal arts c 4 


research for nati 


pology, Key No. A 6672. 


gy (regular Anthropology, Modern Eu iropean History: Man 


European trained, experience in America and in Eure A 6799 
logy, Political Theory, European History: Man, Ph.D., seasoned teacher, 
ested in prospects. A 6800 
h: Man, 33. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1954; M i 
of “Mexic o. 9 years’ university teaching experience in Sy 


Now assistant professor of Romance languages at 


Specialty in Golden Age literature, but also have tat 
graduate courses in modern Spanish Trice and ez 
U. road. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Pi, K 
po for summer, 1958. § 
Spanish: Man, 35, U. S. citizen, married, 1 child. B.A. (Honors), Wisconsin : 
M.A., PhD. University of Mi 10 years’ coll ege _tea f 
U. S. Army instructor, | in las nguage tec! joy 
elementary and i liate Spanish a French) classes. Specialty: con- 
temporary Peninsular Spanish literature, with emphasis on the theatre, essay 
lyric poetry. Experien ce teaching Spanish American 
Nati sity of Mexico). FLES program experience, larly 
reviews and artic Books Abvese, Hispania, The Modern Language b> rnal, 
M.L.A., A.A.T.S te A.A.U.P., and Honorary Sigma Delta 
Pi, Alp a, Phi Sigma Iot Seek more challenging post. Available 
June, 1958. A 6802 
Spanish, French, Elementary and Intermediate German: Man, 30, single. M.A.. 
writing Ph.D. dissertation (U niversity of North Carolina). 6 years’ experience, 
3 as head of department in small liberal arts college. Reside 
Europe. Excellent references. Can also teach elementary Portuguese or Italian 
M.L.A., A.A.U.P., A.A.T.S.P., A.A.T.F., A.A.T.G. Desire ion where 
opportuni ~* for scholarly research exists, good liberal arts college preferred 
Available fall, 1958. A 6803 
Special Education (Mental Retardati m), Secondary Educatic mn, Human Relat ic ons 
Studies, Audio-Visual Aids: Man, 37, married. Ed.D. in special class edt acation 
and human relations studies; M.A. and B.S. in education and biological sciences 
Presen itly professor of education. 9 years’ experience in United States and 
Burma. Fulbright grantee. Articles published and accepted for publication in 
Special Education Review, Gifted Child Newsletter, Journal of Educational! 
Sociology, Clearing House, The New Times of Burma (Rangoon), American 
Biolocy Teacher, The Science Teacher, and Science Education. Desire position 
for summer, 1958. No geographical limits. Housing desired by applicant. wife 


and dog. A 6804 
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tember, 1958, 6794 
experience in coll 
ecology, and the 
4 Special athology. Desire to 
leave tl n \ 6796 
iren. Ph.D., 
leo ant 
¢ 
research with national organization; nal corporation. Boot 
4 ind articles Numerous community a ember of planning com- 
mission ). Located Northeast. Interested in department headship in school with ener a 
real interest in social science and good teaching. Available June or September Bic cten 8 
Anthroy ology: Wide range of courses. Specialty: social problems 
ie social psychology, mental health, cultural anthropology. Man, Ph.D., experienced eee os 
Also interested in college administration. A 6798 
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Speech: Man, 51. M.A., public address and forensics. Experience in public schools, 
junior college, and liberal arts college. Excellent credentials. Middle West small 
liberal arts college preferred. A 6805 


Speech and Public Address: Man, middle forties, married. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
general speech, public address, psychology of communication. Varied experience 
in speech administration if desirable, but not essential. Highly trained and ex- 
perienced in general speech and forensics, debate, etc. Prefer clement, sunny, 
climate. South, Southwest, Southeast, or W est. Wife highly qualified, ex- 
perienced, for public school or college, if team is usable in some institution or 
city. Full papers available on request from Speech Association of America, 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, or on request from applicant 
Employ ed on tenure in good institution as professor of speech, but wish to consider 


change. A 6806 
Speech, Communication: Man, 45, m narried, 2 children. Ed.D., public address, 
general speech. 13 years’ college, 3 years’ high-school teact 1ing : junk, 


journalism, social ‘studies. Specialties : ublic address, oral communication, 
discussion, general semantics, research methods, speech education. Present posi- 
tion 5 years; now associate professor ; have tenure; hold local, state, regional, 
national offices; conduct workshops; give addresses; do research and som 
publishing. Supervisory, administrative, other professional, industrial experience. 
Seek responsible, remunerative position in growing, stable college or eer. 
Available June or August, 1958 or later years. A 6807 


Statistician: Woman, 40, married, 1 child. Experienced teaching teats 
mathematics, statistics, genetics, several publications. B.A., Barnard; M.S., New 
York; Ph.D., Rome. Former Fulbright fellow; also postdoctoral fellow at Rad- 
cliffe. Desire undergraduate or junior college position, fall, 1958, in western 
U.S.A. A 6808 


Late Addenda 


Accounting, Auditing, and Taxes : Man, 47, married, 3 children. A.B., M.A.. 
C.P.A. (Illinois). 5 years’ university teaching experience. 10 years’ mu 
accounting experience. 8 years’ experience in public accounting in own account- 
ing practice and part-time with C.P.A. firms. Seeking position either as Chief 
Accountant to a manager where knowledge of fund accounting can be used, 
or as college teach Member A.L.C.P.A. Available summer or fall, 1958. 

A 6809 

Accounting, Business Administration, Economics: Years of successful business, 
college teaching, and administrative experience. Seek college with modern plant, 
financially stable, with high scholastic standards: where quality is more important 
than quantity; and where enterprise, self-reliance, and hard work philosophies 
prevail. State all details. A 6810 

Accounting and Statistics: Man, 30, married, 1 child, veteran. M.S. (accounting), 
will complete the course work for an M.S. in statistics, summer, 1958. 4 years’ 
college teaching experience, including courses in elementary and intermediate 
accounting, cost accounting, personal income tax, auditing, and municipal ac- 
counting. Have also done part-time work as Research Assistant in a Bureau of 
Business Research. Interested in teaching accounting and statistics or working 
in a Bureau of Business Research. Prefer West or Midwest. Available Sep- 
tember, 1958. A 6811 

Administration: Assistant to the president, in university administration for 11 
years; 40, A.B., M.S., near doctorate; writer, analyst, policy counsel, public 
relations; some teaching in background. Current employer, a president for 
whom I’ve worked nine years, will furnish unqualified endorsement. A 6811-1 

Art: Woman. Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching experience, including life drawing, oil 
painting, watercolor, gouache, ceramics, art education, art history. Foreign 
study. Available in June or September, 1958. A 6812 

Art History: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Art historian looking for a greater 
chalienge. Now assistant professor, residence on Ph.D. completed. Member of 
C.A.A., A.S.A., A.A.U.P. Publications. Variety of experience with principal 
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emphasis on introductory course, American, 19th and 20th century art. Studio 

concentration in sculpture. Available either fall, 1958 or 1959. A 6813 
Biological— Medical Sciences: Man, married. D.Sc. 25 years of college, uni 
nd administrative experience. Taught general biology, bac- 
ygnosy, hum 1 physiolo zy, and pharmacolog . Experience in- 
and science de artment chairmanships. Unusual combination of 
‘ground. Research “and 


85 


lustrial experience in 


— for academic administration or ‘public and 
Seeking, and capable of, a challenging position 
bit th e above areas. Available June, 1958. A 6814 
: Man, married, ht retiring at 60, Ph.D., zoology, minor bacteriology ; 
M.S. in botany i Bam log Have taught animal parasitology, general 
zoology and any Some interest in related subjects. Desire 1 or 


beral arts or teachers college, but 
June, 1958. A 68141 


r€ t 
a small li 
Availabl le 


z , 31, married, 1 child. B.S., Lebanon Valley Col- 
ii Desire academic with opportunity 
to teact 1 me re c Interests in growth 1 reproduction, “ecologica 
physiology, general botany a > years’ t erience, 5 years’ 
research experience. search ass stant in plant physiology depart- 
ment completing progr Position and salary open. Location in 


er, 1958 A 6814-2 
h.D., University of Minnesota. 6 years’ 
te aching experience in bi icul Itural bi jochemsistry, qualitative, quanti- 
tative, and orgar I } ars’ teaching biocher mis try and general 
chemistry. Rese arch on proteins, starch and amino cid derivatives. 20 publica- 
i lege textbooks. co ty position teaching biochemistry, agri- 
y or general chemistry Invite correspondence regarding 
of chemistry department in small er college or charge of general 
versity. Desi f ed research opportunities. West 
t preferred, but will consid ther locations. A 6814-3 
"Maa, 32, married. Ph.D., organic, 1956. 4 years’ teaching; all usual 
and administration. ublications, usual organizations 


le September, 1958. A 6814-4 


Northeast 
Chemistry: Man, marries 
hi, 


ish: Ma M.A. Teaching experience at col- 

1 levels. drama history, stage make-up, voice 

cting, acting, pantomine, publ lic or king, oral interpretation, 

etc. Desire position in Far West with oppo tunity for sponsoring student ac- 


tivities and extra- -curricular activities as well as chances research and chal- 
and school dramatic productions Minimum salary con- 
, $5000. Available September, 1958. A 6815 
Man, Ph.D. Many years teaching experience wide variety of sub- 
cialties: international economic relations, labor problems, economic 


‘ Pr ablicati . Avocati : music, chess. Listed in Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars and in Who's Who in American Education. A 6816 
Economic Man, 35, married, currently assistant professor at Midwestern uni- 
versity. ™M. S., Columbia: Fulbright fellow, University of Amsterdam, Hol coma 


Ph.D. requ airements (exces t for dissertation) complet ted at University of Genev 
Switzerland, degree expected 1959. 4 years’ undergraduate teaching, extens sive 
business experience. Director of American cultural institution in Germany, 1951- 
55; decorated by German government, 1956. CBS correspondent in Central 
Europe, 1947-48. Many articles, 1 book. Papers delivered at economics asso- 
ciation meetings. Finest references. Seek affiliation with university offering 
graduate degrees. Available September, 1958 or 1959. A 6816-1 
Economics and Marketing: Man ia married. B.S., economics, M.Ed., general 
education and marketing, Ed 'D., higher education and marketing. 4 years’ part- 
time business experience while attending universities, 6 years’ successful uni- 
versity teaching experience in economics and marketing, and 2 years’ research ex- 
perience as manager of local metropolitan research project. Member A.E.A., 
A.M.A., A.A.U.P., professional fraternities, etc. Excellent references available 
with respect to teaching research, and administrative ability. Desire adminis- 
trative and/or teaching position. Available September, 1958. A 6817 
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Education: Man, 48, married. A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 26 years of successful teaching 
and sdiciideetiins experience in secondary and higher education. Contributor 


to educational periodicals. Major fields: history, social sciences, and education 
Wish to return to professorship in a university school of education from posi- 
tion as dean of instruction. Prefer to work with graduate students in teacher 
education, with some opportunity for professional writing. Excellent references 
Available fall, 1958. A 6818 


experi- 


Education: Man, married, Ed.D. in higher education. 7 years’ teachin 
ence and 2 years’ professional research experience. Areas of specializz 
clude higher education, administration, and business education. Dynar 
with administrative ability. Desire administrative and/or teaching 
Available fall, 1958. 

English: Man, 48, married, 1 child. M.A. (1941), University of Chicag: 
(1957), University of Mig my 10 years of college and university tench 


last 4 in junior college. Major field: American literature. Have taught con 
position, surveys and in ntrox juctions to literature, world os, Shakespeare 
French language (including conversational French). Desire position with rank 


in senior college congenial to continued study and offering eperte nity to teac! 
advanced courses. Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6820 
English: Man, 38. Ph.D., Missouri University, Columbia University, in Engli 
12 years of successful college and university, 2 years of high school, experience. 
Besides surveys of English and American literature, have taught adv ! 
courses in 17th and 18th century, Victorian Period, and short story. Sound ba 
ground for Shakespeare, Milton, and world literature. Extensive work in classi- 
cal languages, background in western-world art and music, foreign travel for 
humanities program. Desire position involving more literature classes in strong 
liberal arts college in East or South. Available fall, 1958. A 6821 
English: Man, 35, married, 2 children. M.A. and Ph.D. (expected June, 1958), 
Michigan. 4 years’ teaching experience, 2 at highly reputable small liberal arts 


college in Southeast; 2 at lar ge | Midwestern university. 
ighlvy desirable 


il 


makes change to a milder 
novel, American liter ature, A 6 
English: Man, 36, marrie Idren. A.B.. University of Denver; M.A. ex 
pected fall of 1958, Columbia University. All work for Ph.D., except di 
tion and oral examination, completed at Columbia. Specialty. American litera- 
ture. Have taught American literature, freshman composition, Elizabethar 
literature, and world literature (survey masterpieces). Phi 
Prefer West Coast or New England, but will consider other locati 
able fall, 1958. 
English: Woman, 31, Ph.D. Specialties: contemp 
literature. 7 years’ teaching experience: composition 
courses in English and American literature ; humanities; also grad 


le September, 


rary literaturs 


surveys 


American literature. Location secondary to quality of instituti and it 
dents; prefer assistant professorship. Avail able summer or fall, 1958 A 6 

English: Man, 34. Present rank associate professor. Courses completed for Ph.D 
Dissertation in progress. Experience in elementary school, high scho 
teachers college, s - university. Major interests: freshman Englis! 
ties, 19th century Ex nglish lit erature. Listed, Directory of American Sch 

References on file with college placement bureau and available on reques 

Fine Arts: Woman, young. B.A. and M.A. from Teachers Coll 
University ; professional schoc Is. 15 years of teachi 
schools, elementary schools, an d adult groups Travelled extensively, exhibited 
Stage designer, puppeteer, craftswoman, m muralist, and dancer. Availat 
September, 1958. 

Foreign Languages—Literature, Educational Psychology and/or History of Sci- 
ence: Man, 59, married. A.M., Ph.D., internationally known. Long years in 
university teaching and research, government service, industrial experience, 
presently professor with tenure. Publications in French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, methodology of modern language teaching. Seeking to change to in- 
stitution with opportunity for establishing a scientific research—translation center 
(self-supporting) and/or inaugurating a program of inter- —- educational 
relations—preferably combination teaching, research, administration. Wife at 
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present teaching German and Russian. Minimum salary considere: 
9 months, plus summer school. Can be available in fall, 1958. 
French: Man, 41, Doctorate, Sorbonne Particularly in 
arts college, preferably in the East. Would also consid 
specialist in charge of introducing French in an elemen 
Experience at college, junior college, and | secondary level 


in Baltimore County, Maryland 


in 
osition as language 
scho system. 


French: Man, Ph.D. in Romance f 
and study; speaking knowledge o 
"re Spanish, Latin: Woman, mar M.A. 7 years’ teac rier 


lary level. At present tutoring colleg tudent sat ( 
Available June, 1958. A 682 
German: Man, 49, married. Ph.D., abroad. Over 20 
teaching experience, all types of undergraduat : 
“Great Books” course. Associate professor in 


relocate, preferably in a larger community. Availa 
German: See Humanities, Key No. A 6832. 
: Veteran, 41, married, 3 children. M.: r 
iti 11 years’ experience i 
y at the best Easte ucati lv rt 
so courses there and elsewhere (universities) on Central 
Articles put in the two latter fi 
lecturer in Far East and preparing a 
in that area. Travel in Western Ex 
the Far Fast. Available in September, 1958 A 6831 


ory: Man, 4, married, Ph.D. Major fields: Latin American history, U. S 
tory. Teaching specialty in Western Civilization. Recent publications, others 
progress. Since 1954 head of History 


western teachers college. Desire perma 
greater research facilities and more opr 


tember, 195 


Humaniti< phy, Psychology : 
nior. Long, varied experience in 
cation, sociology ; in Engli 
(all requirements met, except thesis 
1 


Prefer more equable climate. 
Man, 32, native of Indiz 
Desire Americ can teaching position, 
doctorate in modern physics. Command of 
ion of American students. Have family respon 
exigencies of position. Available September, 1958 
Mathematics: Man, 40, married, 3 children. Ph.D_ 
undergraduate teaching at a large university. 
’ degrees, also some administrative dutic 
and/or administrative work with a good liberal arts college or smal! 
ity. Excellent references. A 6834 


: Man, 37, married, 2 children. A.B., Mus.M. Organist, choral conduc 
. teacher. 5 vears’ experience in high schools: 9 years in high-ranking liberal 
Neges. Organ recitalist. Widely acclaimed a cappella choirs and smal! 
vocal ensembles. Excellent church positions. College teaching also of a vance i 
music theory, courses, sacred music, music ‘Titerat ure, and 
references. Member, American Guild of Organists, A.A.U. 
mer, 1958 and thereafter. 
Philosophy: Man, 42, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 5 years 
Prepared to teach usual undergraduate courses in phi 


in directing a 
s. Interested i 


m 


yphy, and can offer 


4 
(3 
i $8000 for 
A 6827 
# 
3-1 
el 
ars 
BE 
in 
rtunity to specializ Available 
Humanities (Western Civilization, Great Books, World Personalities), German 
: all levels, History, Philosophy, Religion (Compar. and Psych.), also Old Test ae 
ment and Semitics: Man, 49, married, no dependents. Ph.D., Berlin; D.H.1 
H.U.C., Cincinnati; broad educational background (European and American 
: excellent references. Considered stimulating teacher. Prefer Western states By ks ee 
4 
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several courses in religion. Presently associate professor in Western college. 
Desire a more challenging situation and higher income. Prefer location on 
either East or West coast. Available September, 1958. A 6836 

Philosophy and Rel ligion: Man, 33, married. S.T.M. and Ph.D. 3 years’ college 

teaching experience in well known institution. Prepared to teach undergraduate 
philosophy and religion courses. Excellent references. Desire rank of assistant 
= associate professor. Available summer or fall, 1958. Prefer location in West. 

A 6836-1 

Photography: Woman, photogray hic instructor, will teach existing courses, full or 
part-time, or will start a photographic department in college located in Florida 
or California. Experience, 15 years’ teaching at Eastman Kodak Company. 

A 6837 

Political Science: Man, married, 3 children. B.A.. M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations. 7 years’ teaching experience, plus business and legal. Field 
international politics, international organization, international law, American and 
comparative government, civil liberties. Veteran. Widely travelled. Available 
September, 1958. A 6838 

Political Science: Man, single. M.A. Dissertation in government well along. One 
year full-time college teaching; 3 semesters’ teaching American Government as 
teaching assistant; governmental research experience. Interested in teaching: 
Americs an national government, public administration, political processes, and 
political theory. Have minor areas in sociology. Can teach basic social science 
course. Consider part-time administrative or research along with teaching 
A.P.S.A., A.S.S. Available in June, 1958. A 6838-1 

Political Science, History, International Law and Relations: Doctor of Universal 
Jurisprudence. 54 years old, Christian, European background, American teach- 
ing experience. A 6839 

Psychology: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 6 years’ teaching experience, 
including undergraduate and graduate courses in general, clinical and meg 

psychology ; nearly 2 years as chief psychologist in mental hospital ; nce 1953 
director of counseling center in large private u iversity; Diplomate in clinical 
psychology, A.B.E.P.P.; publications. Seek administrative or supervisory posi- 
tion in education or psychology department, teaching and training doctoral or 
masters students, with opportunities for research. Desire rank of associate or 
full professor. Available summer, 1958 

Psychology: Woman, 33, single. Ph.D. 9 years’ full and part-time teaching ex- 
perience. Have compatible job in department specializing in study of | children, 
but want position in a more general ‘psyche logy department in a coeducational 
liberal arts institution providing opportunities for work with graduate students 
and for some independent res search ; major areas of interest are cognitive func- 
tioning, theories and systems, personality development, but have also taught _Ben- 
eral and abnormal psychology, mental testing, etc.; B.A., M.A. with honors; Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi; A’P.A A.; publication ; desire position with permanent 
possibilities, preferably in West Coast area. Available September, 1958. A 6841 

Religion: See Humanities, Key No. A 6832. 

Religion, Administration: Man, 42. Ph.D. in religion (Bible), University of Chi- 
cago, 1947; completed Ph.D. in administration and higher education at Michigan 
State University, with the exception of final draft of thesis. 11 years’ teaching 
experience in two colleges (5, 6). Seek position in religion or in the area of 
administration. Prefer the northern half of United States. A 6842 

Russian and Polish: Woman. Completing Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia Univer- 
sity; M.A., University of California. Travel and study, Poland and W. Europe 
French Certificate—The Sorbonne. Experience teaching English. A 6843 

Sociology: Man, 40, family. Ph.D. associate professor. Social theory, soc. 
psych., soc. control, crime and delinquency, methods. Interested in college of 
arts and sciences. Excellent teaching, administrative, and research references. 
8 years’ college and university experience. Prefer Midwest. A 6844 

Spanish, Italian, French, Freshman English, and History of Art: Philologist, 37, 
married. Ph.D., Universidad San Marcos, Lima, Peru; Certificado, Universi- 
dad Buenos Aires, Argentina. 6 years’ experience in Latin America teaching 
English, Spanish communication skills, and literature. While abroad also held 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


dministrative-educational positions. 6 years’ Seachis ng in U. S. liberal arts col- 
leges, 3 as department head. Now at state college teaching Spa nish, French, and 
Engl sh. Trained in language laboratory techniques. Widely travelled. Ex 


tensive faculty committee work and community —_s _ position state 
university as associate professor or better; or as department head in small four- 
year college. Available summer, fall, 1958. A 6845 


Speech, Television, Radio: Man. Ph.D. in public address ar nd mass communica- 
tions. Have taught equivalent of 15 years at all levels, including courses in radio, 
television, and public address. Teaching has been done in 3 different languag ges. 
Can conduct workshops, institutes, seminars. Professional background in rad 
and television. Have established radio and television _ Stations. atio 
Have taught utilization courses. Now at large university. Interested in summ 
appointment only. A ® 


The sole functions of the investigating committee as to asc etme) - facts 


in the case and set them forth as clearly, as simply, and as briefly as the 
evidence admits. These facts should of course be narrated in relation to the 
prine iples of freedom and tenure which govern th Berane in the better 


institutions. The inves nigutore should not seek either to justify the complain- 


ing professor or to condemn the institution. No matter which proves to be at 
fault, a dignified description of the circumstances found to be true is more 
impressive with readers of our reports than positive statements expressing 
the feelings of members of the committee. The report ought to be so written 
as to make it clearly apparent that its authors maintained a judicial attitud 
throughout, that they were able to see all sides of a complicated case, and that 
they have exerted themselves to report what they learned in a manner to 
make it scientifically convincing as being truly reflective of the circumstances 
involved. This admonition is nuch easier to set down than it is to follow, 
but it is an ideal the Association must ever keep in mind if it is to maintain 
the respect for its reports they have largely won in the past. 


From Report of Committee A (W. T. Laprade, Cl 


Bulletin, February, 193 


airman), 
9, p. 37. 
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The officers of the Association call attention to the fact that from 
the beginning the Association has taken the position that the exist- 
ence of what are in technical legal effect year-to-year contracts with 
members of the faculty, as is the case at Tulane, does not justify a 
departure from the rules of tenure formulated by the Washington 
Conference of January, 1925, and adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges and this Association. 


From a short report on a case at Tulane University, Bulletin, 
January, 1934, p. 31. 


“Categorical” assistance is generally undesirable at the undergraduate 
level. It may discriminate against the best development of graduate talent. 
Where categories are based upon field of study, they tend to “force feed” par- 
ticular occupati ons at the risk of shortages in others, and to cause inappropri- 
ate career decisions. Since opportunities may change even while the student 
is being trained, the involuntary decision may prove to be an employment 
barrier, as well as a misdirection of individual talents. At the graduate level, 
categorical programs cause less concern, because graduate students are more 
mature, and have usually chosen their goals. 


From the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, Second Report, pp. 52-53 


Considering that a faculty is the chief asset of an institution of 
learning, it is surprising that few studies have been made of it as a 
professional, occupational group ; the sociology of the occupation is 
relatively unexplored. Various stereotypes of faculty members exi 
ee all the way from that of “Mr. Chips” to the ineffectual, 

bsent-minded comic of Hollywood films. The self-concepts of faculty 
alti are themselves widely varied. The procedures by which 
feculty members are recruited and by which they progress thougi 
an academic career need much more systematic and objective analysis. 
The problems which lie ahead in recruiting and maintaining faculties 
will make such studies increasingly necessary. 


From Educational Policies Commission (N.E.A.), Higher Edu- 
cation in a Decade of Decision, pp. 78-79. 


To my own countrymen, who have often asked me where best to apply the 
hand to counter the Soviet threat, I have . . . had to reply : “To our own 
American failings, to the things that we are ashamed of in our own eyes, or 
that worry us. To the racial problem, to the conditions in our ig cities, to 
the problems of education and environment for our yo a le; to the 
growing gap between specialized knowledge and popular unders standing in our 
country.” I imagine that similar answers could be found for any of the other 
Western countries, and I would like to add that these are problems which are 
not going to be solved by anything we or anyone elise does in the stratosphere. 


From the first lecture in George F. Kennan’s 
1957 British Broadcasting Corporation series, 
Russia, the Atom, and the West. 
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American Association of Unwerssty Professors 38 
Without in any way lisparaging the day-to-day practitioners— 
the managers, operators, the people who keep things going—the real 
and vital need is to find and encourage the relati ively small number 
of high quality creative people required to rep uce the fundamental 
knowledge that others can apply, and to supply the leadership which 
really determines the character of any profession. 


From an address by Henry T. Heald, President of the Ford 
to the Engineers Joint Council, New York, 
January 17, 1957. 


One tremendous contribution to the cost of education is the hidden sub- 
sidy from the faculty resulting aaa their working for inequitable pay. There 
is a subsidy both to the stu: ent a and to society. Its magnitude is grea 
into hundved of millions of dollars a year. This involuntary subsid 


n 


contribution” which neither the student nor the community 


From the President’s Committee on Education -~ ] 
the High School, Second Report, p. 46. 


Therefore, in every institution and in every generation of its 


history, some one or some group, either in the administration or in 


the faculty, preferably in both, must provide a clear voice on what 
the institution is trying to do and why it is trying to do it. This kind 
of leadership must be directed to the faculty, the administration, mn 


trustees, the students, and the general public. Where there is no s 
continuing voice, a local chapter of the American Association of 
University " rof fessors might well begin to provide it, or to encourage 
it in the administration. Where it already exists, a local chapt er of 
the Associaties should support it with the kin d of critical discussion 
that inevitably develops in faculty meeting in committee meeti 


1 in relations with students, parents, alumni, and the general public. 


os 


From B. K. Trippet, “The Role of a Faculty in College Admin- 
istration  Seate. Autumn, 1957, p. 490. 


It i enperative, at the very least, that the total amount spent on salaries, 
reckor or in stable dollars, should be advanced from 75 to 125 5 per cent withir 
the next 15 years—preferably, within the next decade. An average annual 
increase of 5 to 10 per cent in terms of stable dollars between now and 1970— 
with major emphasis on more than average increases during the early years 


ring 
of the period—is a conservative estimate of what is necessary to attract into 
teaching a reasonable proportion of the available qualified personnel. 


From Educational Policies Commission (N. E. A.), 
Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, p 131. 
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THE ASSOCIATION | 


iS ITS MEMBERSHIP 


A greater Association will require— 


@ A larger membership. 


From 13,377 in 1937 to 37,363 in 1958 is a gratifying increase, 
but a greater potential remains untouched. The Central 
Office will assist to the utmost all efforts by chapters to in- 
crease their membership. 


e A better informed membership. 


A larger Association must not be allowed to become a stumb- 
ling giant, but must be aware of the important issues con- 
fronting higher education, and must be prepared to discuss 
them from the distinctive viewpoint of the academic profes- 
sion. 


A more responsible membership. 


The Association must strongly counter the jibe that its mem- 
bers demand rights and powers, but are slow to accept the 
concomitant responsibility. Through its officers and com- 
mittees, the Association exercises responsible leadership in 
matters of professional concern, and encourages a corresponding 
assumption of responsibility by its chapters and its individual 
members. 


A more courageous membership. 


A strong basis of professional courage would be found in a 
larger Association membership, understanding and accepting 
its professional responsibilities, and prepared to take its 
rightful place of leadership in meeting those needs of society 
which higher education lene can meet. 


The American Association of University 


Professors needs and deserves your support 
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QUESTION BEFORE THE 
BOARD 


WHERE WILL WE GET 
THE MONEY? 


The answer to that increasingly-voiced inquiry is a difficult 
one to obtain. 

Yet, that answer can be in your hands before your next Board 
meeting, if you call upon Lawson Associates today. 

No educational institution facing today’s demands for in- 
creased faculty salary, new construction, or expansion, can hope 
to solve its problems without adequate study of its areas of 
financial support and a concrete plan to gain this support. 

Lawson Associates has, for nearly two decades, specialized in 
the analysis, planning and direction of capital fund-raising 
programs throughout this nation and Canada. 

If you would like a detailed study of your institution’s funds 
potential, simply write us at any of our offices, or telephone us, 
collect. No cost or obligation, of course. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES... 


Home Office: Central Division: 

$3 North Park Avenue 3545 Lindell Boulevard 
Rockville Centre, New York St. Louis, Missouri 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 Jefferson 5-6022 

Western Division: North Central Division: Southwest Division: 

101 Jones Building 24 North Wabash Avenue 2015 J Street 

Seattle, Washington Chicago 2, Illinois Sacramento 14, California 
Mutual 3691 Financial 6-4504 Hickory 6-5759 


COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 


Established publisher starting a college textbook department wishes to 
expand staff of representatives for manuscript procurement and text adop 
tion contacts. Travel necessary. Prefer faculty men who want to stay 
close to academic life but who do not necessarily want to teach. Doctoral 
degree unnecessary. Profit sharing arrangement. Travel expenses paid 
Write Box F, AAUP Bulletin, 1057 National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D.C., stating vitae, salary desired, and starting date. All inquiries in 
strict confidence 
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THE GUINEA PIG 
IN RESEARCH 


Biology—Nutrition—Physiology 
by Mary Elizabeth Reid, Ph.D. 


Laboratory of Nutrition and Endocrinology 
National Institutes of Health Public 
Health Service, U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare Bethesda 14 
Maryland 


This up-to-date compu 


authoritative data on the guir 
research is typical of the 


standing contributions this well 


w has previously 


subject. It is well organized, compre- 


hensive in scope, concise in presenta 
without sacrificing essential details an 


‘ 


quately covers every phase of 
preeding of the guinea pig and its use as 
n experimental animal. The new data 
resented here, which now establishes 
4 


he known dietary needs of the guine 


others engaged in any phase 


research. These new data enlarge the 
horizons for many medical and related 
research projects. The sections on 
genetks, vital data, physiology, nutri- 
tion studies, infectious diseases, sen- 
sitizathon studies, 


the biolo 


information applicable to cli 


vestigations. Seven half-tones, 12 
tables and a bibliography of 232 item 


1 


strate and documen is work. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Send orders and remittance to: 


HUMAN FACTORS 
RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Leaders and analysts 
of business today are 
finding this best seller 
an indispensable tool 


ANCE PACKARD’'s widely discussed book on 

the uses and effects of motivational research 
in selling goods and ideas to the American 
public is now recognized as the authority on 
this important subject. Few books have 
aroused such interest or stirred up so much 
controversy in the business community as 
THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. Its title has be 
come a part of the language. Alert colleges 
and universities are already adopting it for 
use in business and social-science courses. 


important comments 


TIME: “Depth psychology now probably 
has more influence on the U. S. at large 
through business and advertising than through 
clinics or mental-health programs . . . today 
it has become a solidly entrenched and com- 
plex specialty known as MR (short for motiva- 
tion research). IN THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS 
Vance Packard analyzes the mass psycho- 
analysis carried on by MR.” 


NEWSWEEK: «rT: catalogue of ‘depth 


studied” products and services presented by 
Packard is lengthy and fascinating . . . He 
concludes by questioning the basic morality 
of fiddling with the frailties and anxieties of 
the public even in the name of continued 
prosperity.” 

TIDES “For the first time, a book that tells 
consumers how they are being manipulated 
to buy, believe and vote.” 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS 
By Vance Packard 


12th Large Printing « $4.00 
THE DAVID McKAY CO., 55 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. 3,N. 7. 
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effects of radiation, etc., ae 
provide a most helpful source of research 


1000'S OF OPPORTUNITIES. 


Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Publications 


Association of American Colleges BULLETIN issued four 


times a year 


American Education and World Responsibility 
Meeting—Annual 
March 1958 BULLETIN $1 


the 44th Annual 


Membership, Constitution 


$4. 


Proceedings of 
Reports, Minutes, 


A Guide to Graduate Study edited by Frederic W. Ness 


cloth $5. 


Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences edited by 


L. Virginia Bosch 


$2. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward 


Safford Jones 


each $ 


Association of American Colleges 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(1958) DIRECTORY 


ONLY $2 JUST PUBLISHED ONLY $2 
in all states, over 21 Foreign Countries. Includes Summer 
Theatres, Resorts, Business, Nations! Parks, Travel Tour 
Agencies, Summer Camps. Earning Free Trips to Europe, 
Work Camps, industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. 
Earn, learn, and travel while you vacation. Be first! Pick 


the job that suits you best. Complete information. 
$2. SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
) 30¢ for Air Mail Postage 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 
(Accurate and up-to-date) 
SC HOLARSHIPS-—F ELLOWSHIPS—"RESEARCH GRANTS 
Masters © Doctorate © Post-Doctorate 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever prepared for 
teachers and librarians to subsidize the continuation of their 
education in over 320 Universities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign 
Countries. (Stipends, $200-$10,000.) Choose the loca- 
tion and study you prefer, informs you of the amount, con- 


ditions, how, and to whom, you apply. 
$2.00 GRADUATE DIRECTORY 


ADVANCEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


NON-FEE PLACEMENTS 
ARE YOU MISSING YOUR 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Remove your doubt—follow this simple 
yjlan and be sure of your FUTURE. 
*~ROFESSORS — TEACHERS — AD- 
MINISTRATORS — LIBRARIANS 
urgently needed at all levels and sub- 
jects for U.S. and World-Wide Educa- 
tional opportunities. (Teaching Posi- 
tions, Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards, 
Student Aid.) CRUSADE, an edu- 
cational, monthly JOURNAL, gives 
complete job data plus salaries. NO 
FEES, APPLY DIRECT. Member's 
qualifications, school and library va- 
cancies listed free. Also extra member- 
ship privileges. Highly recommended 
by 1000's of satisfied educators since 

1952. 


2 issues $2.00 12 issues ( yriy ) $5.00 


CRUSADE Dept. UPB-S, Box 99, Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
) Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION INFORMATION 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established in 1925) 


~~ by the Sea, Maine ~~~ 


Smooth, sandy, uncrowded 


We offer a reliable, nation- beaches, rolling dunes, 
wide school and college place- majestic rocky clifis. Mag- 
ment service under the direc- nificent scenery. 
tion of a staff of experienced Artists’ colony. Summer 
school and college teachers. Theatre. Shopping centre. 
If you are a teacher seeking Deep sea fishing, golf, movies, 
a position, or an executive numerous hotels, guest 
seeking a teacher, write, or houses, motels, restaurants, 
telephone MUlberry 5-6850. tea rooms. 
Reservations should be 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mgr. made NOW for cottage 
516 N. Charles St. rentals by the season. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Write for information and color folder 
Member National Association OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU 
of Teachers Agencies Ogunquit 10, Maine 


FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY PRIVATE SCHOOL 


PLACEMENT & 
SERVICE COLLEGE BUREAU 


* professional guidance 


contact 2 
* selective placement 


30 East 39th Street 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE New York 16, N.Y. 


Champaign, Illinois 


Member: N.A.T.A 
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Are your staff benefits keeping pace? 


1. Does your retirement plan 
offer protection against inflation 


that occurs during retirement ? 


2. Does your medical expense 
plan provide benefits to meet truly 


catastrophic expenses ? 


3. Are your staff members 
assured a reasonable income if 


total. long-term disability strikes 


A modern, well-rounded staff benefit 
program can play a key role in 
attracting and keeping a top-flight 
professional staff. Your Association, 
TLAA, is the non-profit, legal reserve 

life insurance company founded by 
Carnegie organizations to provide 
insured plans to meet the needs 
of educators. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N.Y 
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CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(77th year) 


Increasing College and University 
enrollments are making more 
acute the problem of securing 
well-qualified instructional per- 
sonnel. 


ADMINISTRATORS as well as 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
value our Nation-wide Service. 


c. J. COON, MGR. 
505 Columbie Bids. 
Spokane 4, Washington 


Vember Natione! As 
Teachers’ Agencie 


PERIODICALS 
WANTED 


Educational— Scholarly 


Medical & Scientific Journals 


High prices paid for your occumulc- 
tions of periodicals — SETS— RUNS 
and VOLUMES in All fields — All 
languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale 


and our best offer will follow promptly 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


56 E. 13th St., Dept. A New York 3, 
“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889” 
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HIGH INCOME OPPORTUNITY 
AS RETAIL FIELD 
COUNSELLORS 


For Men Who Enjoy Teaching 


You will receive $15,000-$20,000 start- 
ing salary employing your taste for 
teaching in this highly unusual! business 
organization. 


You will be associated with 
established multi-milhon doller 
n its industry 


Field Counsellors become part of our top 
evel management team. You will meet 
with dealers to help them with their 
merchandising, advertising, public rela- 
tions, management, selling, real estate 
und indoctrination in an altogether 
unique business philosophy. You will 
iso help to establish new franchises for 
uis heavily nationally advertised serv 


¢ and product. 


We do not require you to have a present 


knowledge of these subjects. You will 
be given intensive personal training in 
mur home office in every phase of your 


ounselling activity 


What we do expect from you ts an estab 
shed ability to communicate, instruct 
and inspire. We will look to you not 
only to help our dealers with their im- 
mediate practical problems, but also to 
nspire their sense of security in be- 
nging to a group whose leadership is 
vita concerned with their success 
while scrupulously respecting their in 
iependence 


This, we have found through successful 
experience, is best achieved by men with 
a broad background in the liberal arts or 


social sciences 


It is self-evident, 
will be working in intellectually 
congenial atmosphere with people 
strongly receptive to vour ideas 


eve, that you 


Rarely has any new position offered 
such an excitin cor bination of execu 
responsibility, 
If you 

welcome 


your reply 
Write in cx 


Box M. M., AAUP Bulletin 
1057 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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A GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY: 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE PH.D. DEGREE 
Edited by Frederic W. Ness 


The first complete description of the programs and fields 
of study offered by 135 graduate schools. Information 
for the undergraduate and his adviser on preparation, 
selection, admission and financing graduate study. 


Published by Association of American Colleges 
Sold by American Council on Education 
335 pages, Cloth $5.00 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Ath Edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable ref- 
erences for those concerned with higher education. 


The Educational Record 
\ quarterly journal discussing administrative and 
curricular problems. $3.00 a year 


Higher Education and National Affairs 


\ bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year 


Send Orders to Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 
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This editorial deals with a simp! 
question about college faculty sala 
res: Which country pays its teachers 


- better, Hussia or the United States 
ee It has a sadly embarrassing answer 
— = That American college and univer 
sity teachers are underpaid is not « 
novel observation. But what has 
I happened to the economic status of 
their profession can be put in more 
candid terms As far as financial incentives are « 
cerned, we have virtually socialized the acaden 
profession. Teaching has become such a poorly paid 


that it 
~d younhe 


career, with so littl prospect of material rew 
simply does not attract enough highly que 
men and women 

Ironically, the Soviet Union has deliberately and 
suceessfully used capitalist incentives to impre 
educational system. Although the Russians show an 
utter disregard of civil liberties, they pay their teact 
and confer on them all the prestige and privilege 
Soviet society can offer Russian professors, together with 
party officials and scientists, 


have become the privileged 


upper class of a supposedly classless society 


incentives To Be A Teacher 

To be a college teacher requires high intellect comp 
tence and long. sometimes costly, formal training. Aaszde 
from the appeal of academic life, what incentive does col 
lege teaching offer bright young men and women 

in the U.S... the average faculty salary i« little more 
than the average income of industrial workers. Ax 
cording to the N.E.A., the average faculty salary is abo 
$5,240. College instruc tors recerve $4,100, associate pr 
fessors $5,730 and full professors $7,100. The 
income of workers in 1956 was 

Actually, workers in many industries 
sand petroleum, for example-—carn more on the averagr 
than college teachers And skilled workers often earn mor 
than full professors at s» of our colleges and universitie= 

In Re a, on the other hand, the young Soviet 
graduate can see that it pays and pays very well—to 
choose teaching as a career. The bead of a depart 
ment in a Russian university can command a salary of 
about 6,000 rubles a month.* This is about eight times the 
income of the average Russian worker, who earns 750 rubles 

The Russian professor comes off very well in terms of 
what his income will buy it has been estimated that 
based on Soviet consumption patterns, 6.000 rubles a month 
is worth about $7,200 a year—or higher than the average 
professor's salary in the (. S. Particularly in science 
where the salaries can run to 15,000 or more rubles a 
month —it is clear that the Soviet professor enjoys a higher 
real income than that offered his American counterpart by 
a much more prosperous economy 


incentives To Be A GOOD Teacher 


Kussia also offers much higher premiums than the 
tL. S. te these who attain di ction im teaching 
Teachers at the university level earn significantly more than 
those in high schools, and university instructors can look 
forward to a sharply progressive rise in higher positions 
The spread between the income of a full professor and the 
lowest academic position is greater than fifteen to one 

In the U. S., by contrast, full professors on the average 
earn less than twice as much as beginning instructors And 
many college professors earn less than public school teachers 
in large cities. Even a full professor's pay does not compare 
with earnings in other professions or in positions in industry 
requiring similar training The point was well summarized 
in a recent speech by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare: “It is nothing short of « 
national disgrace that we are discouraging people who want 
to teach by offering salaries far below the levels justified 
by their training and that others will pay.” 

Our colleges and universities, as well as our teachers, find 
themselves in a serious predicament. Faced with a short 
age of both funds and teachers, they cannot reward dis 
tinguished performances. Limited resources for salary in 


average 


steel, automonl 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


WHO ARE THE CAPITALISTS ? 


creases have gone predominantly to the lower ranks, so that 
enough teachers could be retained. Meanwhile, potenti 
ally fine teachers go into better paid occupations 

The shabby treatment of our teachers threatens to 
jermine. not only our educational standards. but 
r free enterprise system itself. A liberal arts college 
recently discovered that five of its graduating seniors were 
being offered sts arting salaries higher than those paid any of 
their professors. It would be surprising if experiences like 
this did not place a strain on the enthusiasm with which 
these professors deal with some key aspects of capitaliem 

Also important is the role education is playing in the cold 
war with the Soviet Union The Russians have made great 
strides in raising the quality of their education—particu 
arly in science and engineering. Both the number and 
technical calibre of their graduates are impressive 
evements testify These snocesses owe much to the 


as recent 


generous economic trea tment given their teaching professior 


A Standard For Faculty Pay 

Earlier editorials in this series have 
ican business can help reli 
ees and universities They have suggested that pri 
vate contributions to higher education should average at 
least $400 million a year over the next ten years if fa« 
salaries are to be raised to adequate levels and our c 
to be able to meet increasing operating costs 
Another standard for raising faculty salaries yy 
on American businessman is this: “When a 
come gets up to a point where you will suggest & 
that he ought to give some thought to t« 
fession, then we may be approaching the r 

Russia clearly « set her teaching salarics wel! 
ahowe the “right” figure. We are nowhere near it. 
Thus the Co nists not we have beeome the 
shrewd capitali«t« in the vital field of education. 

Soviet Education for Science and Tech gy by Alexar 
Korol of the M.I.T. Center for Interns 
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Education continues...when work begins at IBM 


For over forty years, IBM has implemented its policy, ““The future 
of the organization will be built upon education.” 


e Today, General Education Programs, covering every conceivable 
subject, are available to IBM employees on a free and voluntary basis. 


e There are also Advanced Degree Programs, such as those at the 
Syracuse University extension centers, where employees may work > 
toward M.E.E., M.M.E., or M.S. Physics degrees at company expense. 


e And, for the Sales Representative, there is offered one of the most 
highly diversified, long-term training programs in industry today. 


Now, more than ever before, IBM knows that to develop the business 
you must develop the man. 


If you would like more information 
for your students about educational o 
opportunities at IBM, just write to: Director of Recruitment 

IBM Cerp., Dept. 504-0 

590 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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